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an  opportunity  to  see  at  close  range  what  their 
money  will  buy  in  modern  living — what  the 
architect,  the  builder  and  the  building  materials 
and  appliance  manufacturer  can  offer  today. 

As  each  new  unit  is  opened  for  free  inspection 
seven  days  a  week,  the  crowds  give  new 
proof  of  two  facts  of  importance  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  of  everything  that  goes 
into  homes: 

First,  that  the  people  of  Chicagoland  are 
actively  interested  in  homes  and  in  ideas  for 
furnishing,  equipping  and  remodeling  them. 

Second,  that  the  home-minded  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  are  accustomed  to  turn  to  the  Tribune 
because  it  is  the  newspaper  which  has  best 
demonstrated  its  determination  to  serve  and 
advance  the  homemaker’s  interests. 


More  than  5,000  persons  on  Sunday,  July  13, 
made  a  special  trip  to  Palatine,  Illinois,  suburb 
35  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  They  had  come 
to  inspect  the  first  fully  completed  unit  in  the 
most  extensive  home  building  and  equipment 
demonstration  project  ever  launched  in  Chi¬ 
cago — the  Tribune’s  prize  homes  building 
program. 

From  early  morning  until  nightfall,  they 
arrived  from  all  parts  of  Chicago  and  suburbs. 
They  waited  patiently  in  line  while  the  crowds 
ahead  scanned  every  feature  and  installation 
of  the  five-room  ranch  type  dwelling  built  from 
a  winning  design  in  the  newspaper’s  $24,000.00 
Chicagoland  Prize  Homes  competition. 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  months  ahead,  17  more 
Chicago  Tribune  prize  homes  thruout  Chicago 
and  suburbs  will  give  Chicagoland’s  millions 


So  detail  of  the  home's  features  and 
equipment  is  passed  up  by  the  crouds 
notv  flocking  to  see  the  first  fully  com^ 
pieted  unit  in  the  Tribune's  home 
building  and  equipment  demonstration 
project  consisting  of  18  model  homes 
thruout  Chuago  and  suburbs. 
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★  Washington  Square  .  . .  once  a  Potter's  Field  and  a  public  execu¬ 
tion  area,  later  a  municipal  parade  ground  and  now  the  largest 

{>ublic  sauare  in  New  York.  College  students,  parents  and  children, 
ashionaole  strollers  mingle  on  the  Sl/j  acres  of  spacious  lawns  and' 
tree-shaded  walks;  loll  around  the  center  fountain;  wander  post 
Garibaldi's  statue  and  the  imposing  Washington  Arch.  The  Arch 
which  today  forms  the  fountainhead  of  stately  Fifth  Avenue,  com¬ 
memorates  Washington's  inauguration.  Events  here  include  an  an¬ 
nual  folk  festival  and  the  popular  outdoor  art  and  poetry  exhibitions. 


the  home 
newspaper 
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Yoh  neod  newspapers  to  sell  New  York 


33,651  Tokens  of  Response  to 
Another  Washington  Post  Idea 


building  fund. 


A  three-for-a-quarter  token  used  to  buy  you  a 
ride  on  a  Washington  bus  or  street  car.  Then  the 
rate  went  up  to  a  dime.  Tokens  could  be  redeemed 
by  taking  them  to  the  company’s  offices. 


Did  Washington  respond?  33,651  tokens  flooded 
Children’s  Hospital!  And  a  lot  of  nice  people  tucked 
some  coins  or  bills  into  the  envelopes,  too. 


Children’s  Hospital  has  $3,574.00  more  in  its 
piggy  bank.  And  observers  of  Washington  news¬ 
papers  have  one  more  bit  of  evidence  about  the 
Power  of  The  Post  in  Washington. 


’’Why  bother?”  asked  Bill  Cold,  Washington 
Post  columnist,  ’’Put  your  tokens  in  an  envelope, 
mail  them  to  Children’s  Hospital,  let  the  hospital 
cash  them  all  in  at  once  and  use  the  money  for  its 
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Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

The  flood  of  spectacular  wartime  inventions  such  as  radar,  rockets, 
jet  propulsion  and  other  atomic-age  discoveries  have  eclipsed  one 
of  the  most  important  new  advances  on  the  industrial  front  — 
a  development  that  has  already  played  a  major  part  in  building  the 
greatest  engineering  works  ever  attempted  by  man. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  "rubber  railroad,"  as  contractors  aptly  call  the 
giant,  long-distance,  Goodyear  conveyor  belt  systems  that  transported 
the  materials  used  in  building  Grand  Coulee,  Shasta  and  Anderson  Ranch 
Dams  —  monumental  structures  that  dwarf  even  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

In  contrast  to  the  conventional  sand-pit  conveyor  that  runs  a  few 
hundred  feet,  these  huge  belt  systems  ranged  from  one  to  ten  miles 
in  length.  They  carried  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  tons  of  rock 
aggregate,  impervious  clay,  limestone  and  other  highly  abrasive 
materials  with  scarcely  perceptible  signs  of  wear.  They  did  it  at  the 
lowest  cost  per-ton-mile  ever  recorded  in  transporting  heavy  bulk 
materials  ! 

Remarkable  as  these  performances  are,  Goodyear  engineers  today  are 
prepared  to  install  "rubber  railroads"  of  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
miles'  length.  They  will  be  composed  of  a  series  of  connecting  belts, 
some  of  which  may  be  as  much  as  five  miles  long  under  favorable 
operating  conditions.  This  is  made  possible  by  Goodyear's  recent 
development  of  a  rubber  belt,  bodied  with  wiry  steel  cables  of 
extreme  strength  and  load-carrying  ability. 

These  carriers  are  so  much  more  economical,  both  to  install  and 
operate,  than  conventional  transportation,  that  many  installations  are 
now  being  contemplated  to  haul  coal,  ore,  rock  aggregate  and  other 
bulk  materials  from  mine  or  quarry  to  processing  points.  Thus  rubber 
in  still  another  way  is  helping  to  lower  America's  production  costs. 
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ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


Wisconsin  farmers  are  prosperous  farmers.  With  a  gross  farm  Income  of  $898  million, 
the  state  ranks  sixth,  according  to  Sales  Management's  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  Aver¬ 
age  income  per  farm  was  $4,803,  higher  than  the  average  of  all  other  U.  S.  farms  by 
$787.  This  high  farm  income  reflects  the  Importance  of  the  dairy  industry,  for  Wis¬ 
consin  is  No.  I  dairy  state  of  the  union. 

To  advertisers,  it  means  this:  Wisconsin  is  a  rich  agricultural  state  with  capable  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  who  can,  and  will  buy  your  products  if  they  are  told  about  them. 


Yes,  Wisconsin  has  $898,300,000  gross  farm  income  .  .  • 
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i  DATA  FOLDER 

I  SHOWS  VISIBILITY 

[  FACTORS  OF 

MILWAUKEE  PAPERS 

Ons  of  a  series  of  new  datj 
folders  developed  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  shows  some 
interesting  and  vital  facts 
i  about  visibility  of  advertising. 

I  Have  you  seen  it?  If  you'd 

like  a  copy,  write  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  or  any  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  office. 


KDT  . . .  Oi\LY  OKE  Bid  MORNING  NmPBR 

Here's  the  line-up  in  Wisconsin!  39  evening  newspapers,  but  only  ONE  big  morning 
newspaper — the  I  1 0-year-old  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

This  is  the  newspaper  that  influences  the  lives  and  buying  habits  of  a  large  number  of 
prosperous  Wisconsin  farmers  included  In  Its  148,073*  daily  and  271,978*  Sunday 
reader  families. 

This  is  the  newspaper  that  can  help  you  make  a  name  for  your  products  in  Wisconsin. 
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America’s  production  curv’e  has 
climbed  to  an  all-time  peacetime  peak! 

Keeping  pace  with  this  performance 
has  kept  the  railroads  coming  and  going; 
coming  to  factory  and  mill  with  the  raw 
materials  industry  needs;  going  to  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  finished  products. 

Add  to  this  industrial  production 
peak  a  record-breaking  performance  by 
the  American  farmer  and  you  get  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  job  the  railroads  are  doing. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 


your  railroads  hauled  more  tons  more 
miles  than  ever  before  in  peacetime/ 
When  the  war  ended,  the  railroads 
had  on  order  35,000  new  freight  cars. 
Since  that  time,  these  cars— plus  another 
40,000— have  been  built,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  ordered  still  another  1 05,000. 
But  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  these 
cars  built  fast  enough  to  replace  those 
worn  out  in  wartime  service.  As  a  result, 
today  the  railroads  are  hauling  this  big¬ 
gest  peacetime  traffic  in  history  with 


fewer  cars  than  they  had  on  V-J  Day. 

More  cars  are  on  the  way.  Until  they 
arrive,  however,  railroads  must  do  the 
best  they  can  with  what  they  have  and 
can  get.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  de¬ 
lays  in  furnishing  all  the  cars  needed 
by  American  industry  today.  But  you 
can  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  rail- 
roads— with  the  continued  help  of  the 
shippers— will  keep  on  doing  their  level 
best  to  speed  these  products  to  the 
market  places  of  the  nation. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

THE  NATION'S  BASIC  TRANSPORTATION 
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Miami  Beach  mens  sportswear 


one  of  the  most  successful  promotions  we’ve  had  in  ages' 


That's  the  word  from  Macy's,  world's  largest  department  store,  reporting  the  results  of  their 
full-page  men’s  sportswear  advertisement  in  The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  July  6th. 

Crowds  drawn  by  the  advertisement,  which  oppeored  exclusively  in  The  New  York  Times,  were 
so  large  that  traffic  in  the  department  had  to  be  roped  off  and  controlled. 

The  advertisement  offered  coats,  slacks  and  other  sports  apparel,  “$74,000  worth  for  $37,000.” 
"By  the  end  of  the  day  (Monday,  July  7th)  all  we  had  left,"  reports  H.  Norman  Neubert, 
Macy's  public  relations  manager,  “were  a  few  odd  lots.  We  were  mobbed!  It  was  as  close  as 
you  can  get  to  a  sell-out.”  How  close  would  you  like  to  get?  Maybe  we  can  help? 
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Field  Control  Assured 
In  Times  Stock  Purchase 

Executives  Go  Ahead  With  Plans 
For  Publishing  Two  Tabloids 


Drama  Criticism 

Chicago  —  The  following 
“special  delivery"  note  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Richard  I.  Finne¬ 
gan.  Chicago  Times  publisher, 
appeared  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  editorial  page, 
signed  "Dad  Dearborn": 

“Dear  Dick:  The  wags 
around  town  are  calling  Mar¬ 
shall  Field's  $5,000,000  offer 
for  the  Times,  'Finnegan's 
Rainbow.'  " 


from  the  Sun  s  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Fin¬ 
negan's  statement  last  week. 

The  Times  receives  its  paper 
from  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  holds  $2,500,000  of 
Times  debentures  maturing  at 
the  end  of  1956.  The  Sun's  news¬ 
print  suppliers  are  Consolidated 
Paper  Co.  and  Pfice  Brothers, 
whose  contracts  cover  the  Sun's 
total  supply.  It  is  understood 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  con¬ 
solidate  newsprint  needs  from 
these  three  sources. 

Both  the  Times  and  Sun  have 
contracts  with  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild,  covering  their 
respective  editorial  staffs,  which 
have  been  advised  there  would 
be  a  "minimum  dislocation"  of 
employes  when  the  changeover 
takes  place  on  or  about  Oct.  1. 

Times  stock  has  been  selling 
for  between  $28  and  $31  a  share 
in  recent  months  prior  to  Field's 
announced  offer  of  $60,  which  ~ 

has  been  backed  by  Field  with  atively  large  stock  holdings, 
a  certified  check  for  the  full  which  they  have  acquired  over 
purchase  price  of  all  outstanding  ®  ^  awrage 

Times  stock.  P^ice  of  $10  a  share.  One  Times 

truck  driver  is  said  to  have 
Shareholders'  Profit  owned  400  shares,  with  some  ed- 

Based  on  the  last  public  an-  itorial  department  employes 
nouncement  of  stock  holdings  by  having  as  many  as  300  shares 
Times  executives,  who  have  each. 

since  acquired  aditional  stock.  (Knight  v.  Finnegan  on  page 
the  approximate  amounts  which  7.  Other  details  of  merger  on 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO — Acquisition  of  Chi-  Emil  Garber,  Sun  circulation 
csgo  Times,  Inc.,  and  its  exec-  promotion  chief,  as  assistant 
utive  management  by  Marshall  promotion  manager  in  charge  of 
Field  Chicago  Sun  founder,  was  circulation  promotion. 

I  virtual  certainty  this  week.  As  previously  announced, 
with  the  holders  of  58,087  James  W.  Mulroy,  Sunday  man- 
shares  of  Times  stock  having  aging  editor,  will  become  man- 
accepted  Field's  offer  of  $60  a  aging  editor  of  the  Sun,  fol- 
share  as  of  July  31  and  the  lowing  the  resignation  of  E.  Z. 
balance  necessary  assured.  Dimitman.  executive  editor. 

Field  stipulated  in  his  offer  Dimitman,  who  was  with  the 
made  July  23  that  he  acquire  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  18 
a  minimum  of  65,500  of  88,977  years  and  at  the  Sun  during  the 
shares  outstanding,  offering  $5.-  past  4V&  years,  has  no  future 
339,000  for  the  total  stock  held  plans,  other  than  to  assist  in 
by  488  shareholders.  ( E&P  July  laying  out  the  new  tabloid  Sun 
28.  p  9).  He  set  Aug.  25  as  the  before  leaving  the  Sun-Times 
deadline  for  acceptance.  organization. 

Finnegan  Chief  Executive  Shannon  Production  Chief 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  Hy  Shannon,  Times  produc- 
the  Sun  will  become  a  morning  t>on  chief,  will  become  produc- 
tabloid,  the  Times  will  continue  tion  manager  of  both  papers  to 
as  such  in  the  evening,  and  the  be  published  in  the  Times  build- 
Sun-Times  will  be  a  Sunday  tab-  ing.  The  Times  press  capacity  is 
loid.  Field  will  continue  as  Sun  sufficient  to  handle  both  papers, 
editor  and  publisher,  with  Rich-  but  additional  typesetting  ma- 
ard  J.  Finnegan,  Times  editor  chines  will  be  needed.  The 
and  publisher,  becoming  exec-  Times  stereotyping  and  engrav- 
utive  vicepresident  of  the  Sun  l^g  departments,  likewise,  will 
and  chief  executive  of  both  pa-  be  able  to  acommodate  the  ad- 
pers.  ditional  loadv  At  present  the 

Plans  are  underway  to  pub-  Sun  is  published  in  the  Chicago 
lish  the  tabloids  in  the  Times  Daily  News  plant, 
plant.  The  Times  expects  to  benefit 

Leo  Abrams,  newly-appointed _ _ _ _ 

advertising  director,  announced  '  ^ 

that  ^wrence  Knott,  Sun  ad-  .  .  fv 

vertising  director,  would  be-  i 

come  assistant  advertising  direc-  f 

tor.  Abrams  said  that  plans  are  . 

being  made  to  sell  the  Times 

and  Sun  on  an  optional  combin-  f  SOL 

ation  basis,  at  a  discount,  to  re- 
tail  and  general  advertisers. 

Present  intentions,  however,  \  '  j 

are  to  sell  classified,  motion  I 


Engravers  to  Act 
On  Closed  Shop 

Chicago  —  What  substitute 
measures  can  be  taken  to  offset 
abolishment  of  the  closed  shop 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  will 
be  the  chief  topic  of  discussion 
and  action  at  the  International 
Photo  Engravers  Union  annual 
convention  here  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Aug.  18-23. 

The  engravers'  union  feels 
that  loss  of  the  closed  shop  de¬ 
stroys  the  value  of  any  contract 
their  members  might  make  with 
employers,  including  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  will  give  consideration 
to  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
the  issue  at  the  forthcoming 
convention.  They  may  seek 
union  seniority  provisions  or 
other  security  features  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  loss  of  the  closed 
shop,  under  the  new  labor  law. 

President  Mward  J.  Volz  will 
preside  at  the  convention  at 
which  Matthew  Woll,  AFL  vice- 
president  and  IPEU  first  vice- 
president,  will  discuss  the  Taft 
Hartley  law  as  it  relates  to  the 
photo  engravers’  future  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  program.  Union 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  left,  of  Chicago  Times;  and  Marshall  Field,  of  policy  on  such  matters  is  to  be 
Chicago  Sun.  smile  happily  os  they  combine  forces.  determined  at  the  convention. 


McCormick  Should  Get 


Chuckle,  Says  Knight 


CHICAGO — "Whatever  the  out¬ 
come  of  Marshall  Field  s  latest 
move  in  an  already  terrifically 
expensive  journalistic  career, 
the  intended  victim  of  his  great 
crusade  is  probably  enjoy  mg  a 
quiet  chuckle  in  the  Tribune 
Tower  before  launching  the  next 
counter-attack,"  declared  John 
S.  Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  in  his  "Editors 
Notebook"  for  July  26. 

Knight,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  is  Mr.  Field's  "landlord" 
in  providing  printing  facilities 
for  the  Chicago  Sun  in  the 
Daily  News  plant.  He  summed 
up  the  situation  in  his  column: 

Raises  Three  Questions 

“The  questions  that  intrigue 
most  newspapermen  in  the  Sun- 
Times  deal  are  these: 

“1.  Will  the  Sun  be  an  ‘intel¬ 
lectual’  tabloid  that  will  satisfy 
its  present  readers,  or  will  it 
pattern  after  the  lusty  New 
York  tabloids? 

"2.  Will  Chicagoans  read  one 
tabloid  in  the  morning  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  afternoon? 

"3.  Why  didn't  Field  and  Fin¬ 
negan  decide  to  publish  an  all¬ 
day  tabloid,  with  morning  and 
evening  editions  which  could  be 
sold  to  the  advertiser  as  one 
package? 

“When  William  Randolph 
Hearst  converted  the  old  Chi- 
cago  Herald  Examiner  to  tabloid 
form,  it  was  the  dying  gasp  of 
the  'Tribune's  morning  con¬ 
temporary.  Within  a  year.  Hearst 
called  off  the  fight,  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  was  merged  wnth 
its  more  successful  sister,  the 
Evening  American. 

"Will  history  repeat  itself? 

“Completion  of  negotiations 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Times 
will  mean  that  Chicago  loses 
one  of  its  four  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  with  subsequent  loss  of 
employment  for  printers,  press¬ 
men.  stereotypers,  engravers, 
mailers,  reporters  and  others 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper. 

‘  The  rising  costs  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  are  steadily  tak¬ 
ing  their  toll.’’ 

Knight  also  took  occasion  to 
review  Chicago’s  journalistic 
wars,  both  past  and  present. 
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His  comment  on  Field's  advent 
to  the  Chicago  scene  follows: 

"Marshall  Field  entered  the 
Chicago  newspaper  fray  in 
December,  1941.  publishing  his 
first  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
three  days  before  the  attack 
upon  Pearl  Harbor. 

"Field  had  been  an  ardent  be¬ 
liever  in  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal  since  the  early  '30s  when 
he  became  convinced  that  a  man 
of  his  huge  wealth  had  greater 
social  responsibilities  than  mere¬ 
ly  sitting  upon  his  inherited 
capital. 

"There  are  well  substantiated 
stories  to  the  effect  that  Roose¬ 
velt  urged  Field  to  start  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Chicago  to 
combat  his  archenemy,  Col. 
McCormick. 

“At  one  stage  in  the  pre-Sun 
days.  Emory  Thomason  of  the 
Times  thought  he  had  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Roosevelt  that 
Field  would  purchase  the  Times 
for  $5,000,000. 

“Reports  are  conflicting  as  to 
why  this  deal  fell  through.  Best 
information  is  that  Field  wanted 
to  publish  a  standard-sized 
morning  newspaper  with  which 
he  thought  he  could  combat  the 
Tribune  more  effectively. 

“'In  this  conclusion,  he  found 
a  willing  ally  in  the  late  Col. 
Knox,  whose  reaction  to  any 
given  situation  was  always  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick's.  Knox's  dislike  of 
Col.  McCormick,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  heartily  reciprocated, 
enabled  Silliman  Evans,  first 
publisher  of  the  Sun,  to  drive  a 
bargain  for  the  News’  printing 
facilities  which  was  little  more 
than  a  token  payment  for  the 
services  rendered.  .  .  . 

“Field's  Chicago  Sun  suffered 
its  first  setback  when  the  Japs 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  He  had 
hoped  to  capitalize  upon  the 
isolationist  policies  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  but,  once  war  became  an 
actuality,  that  issue  collapsed 
overnight. 

“The  Sun  suffered  also  from 
the  conflicting  views  and  person¬ 
alities  of  a  horde  of  imported 
top-flight  newspapermen  who 
were  competent  in  their  own 
right  but  never  seemed  to  get 
the  ‘feel’  of  Chicago. 

“The  one  notable  exception 
was  Wallace  Brooks,  the  Sun’s 
advertising  director,  who  was 
lured  from  the  Tribune  by  a 
fancy  salary  and  the  emolu 
ments  of  an  upper  bracket  exec¬ 
utive.  Although  he  made  a  fine 
record.  Brooks  has  since  left  the 
Sun  and  its  advertising  has 
steadily  decreased. 

“Instead  of  starting  modestly 
in  the  old  E.  W.  Scripps  tradi¬ 
tion  and  letting  the  newspaper 
earn  its  way,  Field  and  Evans 
bought  newspaper  talent  lav¬ 
ishly. 

‘"The  Sun  established  one  of 
the  largest  bureaus  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Its  extensive  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  was  headed  at  the  outset  by 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  veteran 
correspondent  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  For  rea¬ 


Times  Replies 
To  Knight's 
Notebook 


Chic.ago  —  The 


.  ,  .  ,  Time* 

quick  to  reply  to  John  i 
Knight's  ‘'Editor's  Notebooi" 
comment  on  the  pendine  T- 
chase  by  Marshall  Field  of  & 
evening  Times  and  revamp^ 
of  the  Sun  into  a  mornine 
loid.  *  * 


Cecil  Jensen's  cartoon,  “On  the 
Threshold,*'  which  accompanied 
Knight's  column  in  Chicago  News. 


sons  of  economy,  the  Sun  is  now 
represented  in  the  foreign  field 
by  only  two  or  three  men,  of 
whom  Frederick  Kuh  is  most 
outstanding. 

"Until  the  advent  of  E.  Z. 
Dimitman.  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  as  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Sun.  the 
paper  never  found  a  suitable 
formula  for  presenting  the  news. 
Dimitman  eliminated  much  of 
the  ‘fluff'  and  toned  down  most 
of  the  ‘angles'  in  stories  that 
Marshall  Field  thought  deserved 
top  priority. 

‘‘Under  Dimitman.  the  Sun  has 
been  consistently  more  readable 
and  factually  informative. 

“Field  has  made  a  number  of 
toctical  errors,  but  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  worth  noting.  Faced 
with  rising  newsprint  and  labor 
costs,  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  Sun  was  inevitable.  But 
Field  selected  a  time  when  his 
top  eight-column  headlines  were 
screaming.  ‘OPA  Must  Be  Saved' 
to  announce  a  price  increase 
from  3  to  5  cents. 

“The  reaction  of  his  readers 
was  just  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  the  Sun’s  circula¬ 
tion  dropped  dangerously  near 
the  300.000  mark.  With  the  aid 
of  premiums,  it  has  since  re¬ 
gained  a  portion  of  that  loss. 

“According  to  the  announced 
plans,  the  Sun  and  the  Times 
will  continue  to  be  published 
separately,  with  the  Sun  chang¬ 
ing  over  to  tabloid  format  on 
Oct.  1. 

“Next  to  Field.  Dick  Finnegan 
of  the  'Times  will  be  top  dog  in 
the  new  operation.  Finnegan  is 
a  veteran  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man  and  universally  respected 
within  his  profession. 

“The  net  of  the  deal  seems  to 
be  that  Field  is  now  convinced 
that  he  cannot  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  his  own. 

“By  acquiring  the  Times,  he 
buys  a  moderately  prosperous 
newspaper  with  the  printing 
facilities  he  needs.  Such  a  joint 
operation  will  enable  him  to 
pare  his  losses  on  the  Sun  by 
offsetting  them  with  the  profite 
of  the  'Times. 

“For  Finnegan,  the  lure  of  $60 
a  share  for  stock  worth  consid¬ 
erably  less  was  not  to  be  turned 
down  lightly  in  view  of  the 
alarmingly  rising  costs  of  pub¬ 
lishing.’’ 


After  alluding  to  some  * 
savory  incidents  in  ChicjK 
past  “journ^ilistic  war,"  tl* 
Times  took  occasion  to  agt 
deny  the  late  S.  E.  Thom^ 
founder-publisher  of  the  ’Time 
ever  sought  President  Roo* 
velt’s  aid  in  getting  Field  to  be 
the  Times.  Said  the  Times 
Knight: 


The  Old  C.B.iQ, 

“And  here's  one  for  your  note 
book.  Jack:  Somebody  hande 
you  a  gold  brick  in  that  stor 
that  Emory  Thomason  though 
he  had  an  understanding  will 
Roosevelt  that  Field  would  pui 
chase  the  Times.  As  our  Jimm; 
Murphy  would  say,  it's  the  ok 
C.  B.  &  Q.  Thomason  never  hac 
— or  sought — an  understandin{ 
with  F.D.R.  on  anything," 

The  Times  concluded  its  edi 
torial  with  the  following  “com 
mercial”: 

“At  the  age  of  72  years  the 
Daily  News  has  a  Chicago  dtj 
circulation  of  338.803;  at  the  age 
of  18,  the  Times  has  a  city  dr 
culation  of  401,864.  In  city  aik 
suburbs,  the  News  has  424,5ffi 
the  Times  457,289.  All  without  t 
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Cites  Capone  Era 

Commenting  on  Knight's  ap 
praisal  of  the  Chicago  journalis 
tic  scene  as  a  result  of  Field's 
latest  move,  the  Times  stated: 
“Naturally  we  appreciated  Mr 
Knight’s  compliment  that  the 
Times  is  well  edited  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  must  say  we  were  dis 
appointed  because,  as  so  otter 
happens  in  newspapers,  the  ter 
didn’t  come  up  to  the  headline 
over  it. 

“The  headline  read:  ‘Sun- 
Times  Deal  Recalls  Chicago’s 
Journalistic  Wars.’  Now,  there 
was  a  title  that  led  us  to  hope 
we  were  going  to  get  the  low- 
down  on  bloody  happenings  in 
Chicago  newspaper  battles  long 
before  the  Times  entered  the 
field  and  before  Mr.  Knight 
came  to  the  Daily  News  in  1944 

Mr.  Knight’s  editorial  recalled 
some  ‘journalistic  giants’  who 
had  ‘fought  bitterly  on  this  brt 
tleground  for  supremacy  and 
political  influence.’ 

“We  have  heard  some  stories 
about  Chicago's  streets  being 
the  battleground  of  new^iw 
titans  fighting  it  out  for  circula¬ 
tion  supremacy.  About  circula¬ 
tion  managers  arming  aiuM® 
with  blackjacks  and  guns.  About 
newspapers  using  political  in¬ 
fluence  with  police  and 
tors  to  protect  these 
journalistic  minions  when  tuff 
were  caught  red-handed  i" 
sluggings,  shootings,  kidnappw 
and  even  murders.  About  tnw 
newspaper  goons  graduaung  m- 
( Continued  on  poye  58) 
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Chicago’s  Editorial  Fare: 
5  Varieties  Served  Daily 


Wide  Range  of  Independent 
Opinion  Is  Often  Expressed 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


editorial  opinion  in  Chicago 
dailies  is  of  live  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  ranging  from  outspoken 
pro-American  “free  enterprise" 
bluntness  of  the  100-year-old 
Chicago  Tribune  to  less  violent 
progressive  liberalism”  of  the 
five-year-old  Chicago  Sun. 

In  between  are  the  indepen¬ 
dent  "As  We  See  It”  editorials 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Neics,  the 
vibrant  "progressive  tolerant” 
attitude  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
and  the  aggressive  “anti-commu¬ 
nistic"  policy  of  the  Hearst- 
owned  Chicago  Herald  American 
to  complete  the  editorial  pot- 

a  practical  day-to-day 
“diet Chicago  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  often  find  the  morning  Trib¬ 
une  and  evening  Daily  News  in 
editorial  agreement,  fundamen¬ 
tally,  particularly  on  national 
issues,  but  just  as  often  directly 
opposed  in  local  matters.  The 
Sun  and  Times  quite  frequently 
pair  up  on  so-called  progressive 
measures,  with  the  Herald- 
.American  following  a  course 
somewhat  typical  of  Hearst 
newspapers,  generally,  although 
titing  an  independent  stand  on 
many  local  issues. 

Editors  Guiding  Force 
In  each  instance,  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  varying  shades 
of  editorial  opinion  is  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  respective  news¬ 
papers.  Each  paper's  editorial 
policy  reflects  the  individual 
thinking  of  its  editor.  Each  edi¬ 
tor,  in  turn,  relies  on  editorial 
writers  to  turn  out  the  daily 
grist  of  editorial  comment,  in 
accordance  with  agreed  policy 
determined  in  editorial  confer¬ 
ences. 

The  Herald-American  reflects 
the  striking  editorial  technique 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  His  voice  was  the  first 
raised  against  the  menace  of 
Japan.  He  opposed  America's 
entrance  into  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Today  he  is  a  continuous 
voice  against  Communism. 

At  the  Tribune,  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  the  guiding  mind  of 
that  paper’s  characteristic  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  Joseph  Medill 
instilled  into  the  Tribune  during 
ms  44  years  of  vigorous  leader- 
aip.  Typical  of  McCormick's 
*r^oken  ai^  fearless  attitude 
IS  his  conviction  that  sincerity  is 
paramount  in  a  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

The  sincere  ones  have  lasted 
™  the  brilliant  and  insincere 
2?®  he  once  told 

&  PUBIISHER.  “It  is  more 
^  paper’s  edi- 
j,P®hcy  be  sincere  than  it 

be  correct.  If  it  is  incor- 
*001,  that  is  soon  demonstrated. 


You  can’t  argue  wrongly  con¬ 
tinuously.  You  find  your  own 
mistakes.” 

However,  in  response  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher's  inquiry  di¬ 
rected  to  chief  editorial  writers 
of  Chicago  dailies,  Leon  Stolz, 
Tribune  chief  editorial  writer, 
explained: 

“I  have  always  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  editorial  page 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  declined  all  requests  sent 
me  for  interviews,  interpreta¬ 
tions,  summaries  of  policy,  and 
everything  else  of  the  sort.  I 
appreciate  your  kindness  in  in¬ 
viting  me  to  contribute  to  the 
symposium,  but  regret  that  I 
cannot  consistently  do  so.” 

Not  for  Posterity 

Some  idea  of  Tribune  policy, 
over  the  years,  appeared  in  the 
foreward  to  “A  Century  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Editorials."  published  re 
cently  during  the  paper’s  Cen¬ 
tenary. 

“Editorials  are  not  written  for 
posterity,”  says  the  foreword. 
“No  man,  sitting  down  to  write 
one,  says  to  himself:  ’I  shall  now 
commit  to  paper  a  few  thoughts 
so  profound,  so  penetrating,  so 
happily  expressed,  that  the  day 
must  come  when  these  words  of 
mine  will  be  lifted  from  the 
dust  of  the  files  to  find  imortali- 
ty  within  the  covers  of  a  book.’  ” 

"Editorials  are  written  of  and 
for  the  day  of  publication,”  it 
explained.  In  choosing  the  100 
editorials  for  publication,  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  “'to  show  that 
the  Tribune  has  been  consistent 
in  its  views  and  attitudes.  Even 
a  casual  perusal  will  disclose 
deviations  and  contradictions 
and  a  close  examination  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  good  many  of  them,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of 
changing  personnel,  changing 
times  and  a  longer  perspect¬ 
ive.  .  .  . 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  literary  form  of 
the  editorial  underwent  a  good 
many  changes  in  the  century. 
Today  we  are  less  oratorical, 
more  colloquial.  The  thoughts 
of  the  youth  of  this  newspaper 
were,  in  the  main,  long,  long 
thoughts.  Sentences  went  on 
and  on.” 

Marshall  Field  has  set  the  tone 
of  the  Sun’s  editorial  page,  al¬ 
though  he  has  had  others  who 
have  put  his  ideas  into  words. 
At  the  start,  the  Sun  adopted 
the  credo  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
neassean  of  which  Silliman 
Evans,  then  publisher  of  the 
Sun,  was  also  the  publisher. 
This  credo  stated:  "’The  news 
columns  shall  be  fair  and  ac¬ 
curate;  the  editorial  columns 
shall  be  honest  and  just  in 
the  expression  of  conscientious 
opinion.” 
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A  change  in  the  Sun  s  policy, 
however,  was  announced  last 
fall,  on  the  eve  of  the  paper's 
fifth  anniversary,  when  the 
“new”  Sun  embarked  on  a  re¬ 
vitalized  news  and  editorial  pro¬ 
gram  to  gain  more  readers,  de¬ 
voting  le.^s  space  to  editorials. 
At  that  time.  Field  enunciated 
the  Sun’s  general  editorial  ap¬ 
proach: 

"To  have  a  liberal,  aggres¬ 
sive,  but  practical  editorial  pol¬ 
icy,  to  be  constructive  as  well 
as  critical  in  editorials;  to  bal¬ 
ance  editorials  among  local, 
domestic  and  foreign  categories: 
to  be  big  and  philosophical  in 
editorial  viewpoint” 

'Inform,  Not  Instruct' 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher,  has  charted  the  Daily 
News'  editorial  conduct,  remind¬ 
ing  his  associates  that  "it  is  pri¬ 
marily  our  duty  to  inform, 
rather  than  instruct.  ...  I  am 
not  implying  that  we  should  be 
without  positive  opinions  be¬ 
cause  it  is  our  duty  to  cause 
people  to  think  and  very  often 
this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  stating  our  views  so  cogently 
that  no  reader  of  the  Daily  News 
can  possibly  be  in  doubt  as  to 
our  position. 

"Neverthele.ss.”  he  continued, 
"I  like  the  phrase  which  pre¬ 
cedes  our  editorials,  ‘As  We  See 
It — .’  By  its  use.  we  indicate 
that  we  do  have  definite  views 
on  the  subjects  of  the  day  but 
are  not  completely  obsessed  with 
a  sense  of  our  own  infallibility. 

“It  is  unnecessary.  I  know,  to 
remind  you  that  we  must  be 
scrupulously  fair  to  all  sides  in 
the  presentation  of  our  editorial 
policies.  This  does  not  mean  the 
dilution  of  our  opinions  but 
rather  that  our  editorials  must 
be  based  upon  facts  that  are 
well  documented.  .  .  .’' 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor 
and  publisher,  guides  the  over¬ 
all  policy  of  the  Times’  editorial 
page.  He  believes  that  no  one. 
including  himself,  knows  all  the 
answers  to  everything.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  editorial  conferences  are 
more  of  a  "matching  of  ideas" 
and  seeking  for  the  truth,  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  laying  down 
of  a  policy  line.  The  first  issue 
of  the  tabloid  Times.  Sept.  3, 
1929.  carried  this  pledge; 

“Never  will  the  'Times  be  any¬ 
thing  but  fair,  independent, 
frank,  outspoken  and  definitely 
Chicago-conscious.  It  will  be  a 
champion  of  tolerance,  a  leader 
of  the  honest  and  progressive,  a 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  and 
oppressed,  and  a  scourge  to  any 
who  misuse  public  oflfice  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  people.” 

The  Times’  editorial  policy  is 
based  today  on  those  general 
sentiments. 

Kennedy  in  Charge 

Robert  E.  Kennedy  is  editor  of 
the  Times’  editorial  page.  A 
young  man  who  formerly  was  a 
political  writer  and  later  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 


Kennedy  Knotts 


Lasch  Burch 


Times.  Kennedy  writes  most  of 
the  editorials.  He  meets  with 
Finnegan  daily  and  discusses 
editorial  policy  on  current  de¬ 
velopments,  particularly  those 
which  call  for  application  of  the 
paper's  guiding  philosophy. 

"In  our  dLscussion  of  current 
affairs,”  says  Kennedy,  “Mr.  Fin¬ 
negan  draws  upon  his  encyclo¬ 
pedic  knowledge  of  American 
history  and  politics.  He  gives  a 
historical  perspective  to  current 
events  and  keeps  within  reach 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln  and  other  presidents. 

"A  rather  large  percentage  of 
our  editorials  can  be  and  are 
written  without  consultation  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  to  write  conscientiously 
and  with  personal  conviction  in 
the  framework  of  the  statement 
of  principles  printed  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  'Times.” 

Warren  H.  Pierce,  associate 
editorial  writer  for  the  Times, 
has  been  on  special  assignment, 
talking  to  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors  in  order  to  get  their 
views  on  the  wording  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  Freedom  of  Information 
treaty  to  be  presented  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  work  is 
being  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  State  Department. 

From  time  to  time.  Pierce 
writes  editorials  on  subjects 
such  as  the  atom  bomb,  philoso¬ 
phy  of  communism,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Tom  Gray, 
young  former  Stars  &  Stripes 
GI  cartoonist,  and  Kennedy  con¬ 
fer  daily  about  the  editorial 
page  cartoon.  They  try  to  tie  it 
in  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
editorial  context.  Kennedy 
works  in  the  same  manner  with 
Jacob  Burck.  who  does  a  daily 
page  two  editorial  cartoon  and 
the  Sunday  editorial  page  car¬ 
toon. 

Favored  New  Deal  Measures 

Summming  up  the  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  philosophy,  Kennedy  stat¬ 
ed  the  paper  supports  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Nations,  adding: 

"On  domestic  matters,  the 
times  supported  most  of  the 
social  reforms  carried  out  under 
President  Roosevelt.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  only  by  keeping  de- 
I  Continued  on  page  56) 
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Compliance  Is  Sought 
On  Movie  Ad  Code 


By  Jerry  Walker 

BEFORE  state  lawmakers  crack 
down  with  "undemocratic  re¬ 
straints.”  the  Johnston  Office  is 
appealing  to  all  segments  of  the 
motion  picture  business  to  hold 
strictly  to  truth  and  decency  in 
advertising. 

An  attempt  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  last  winter  to 
impose  state  censorship  on 
movie  advertising  has  prompted 
the  leading  producers  to  broaden 
and  sharpen  their  Advertising 
Code,  it  was  disclosed  this  week 
in  a  conference  with  Eric  John¬ 
ston,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America. 

LA.  Dailies'  Action  Cited 
“There  are  many  reasons  for 
bringing  the  Code,  in  force 
since  1930,  up-to-date,”  John¬ 
ston  said  in  announcing  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  voluntary  compliance 
from  theater  operators,  inde¬ 
pendent  producers,  sales  forces, 
field  men,  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  Johnston  Office,  it  was 
revealed,  has  taken  note  of  the 
action  by  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers  (E&P,  July  12,  p.  32)  and 
others  in  adopting  their  own 
codes  against  vulgarity  and  mis¬ 
representation  in  movie  copy. 

Charles  Schlaifer,  director  of 
advertising  for  20th-Century- 
Fox.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Johnston  Office's  Advertising 
Advisory  Council,  declared  "the 
acts  of  a  few  are  smearing  the 
industry  with  a  brush  which 
is  not  applicable  to  all.” 

He  spoke  specifically  of  How¬ 
ard  Hughes  and  his  exploitation 
of  “The  Outlaw,”  which  brought 
about  introduction  of  a  bill  at 
Albany  to  subject  all  movie  ad¬ 
vertising  to  review  by  a  state 
board.  The  bill  died  in  com¬ 
mittee  under  a  barrage  laid 
down  chiefly  by  newspapers 
which  points  out  the  dangers 
of  such  censorship. 

Aimed  at  'Hughes  and  Others' 
“It  will  be  recommended.” 
Schlaifer  said,  “that  Hughes  and 
all  others  abide  by  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  very  fair  and  proper 
set  of  ethics  in  the  industry." 

A  broad  program  of  public  re 
lations  within  the  industry  to 
educate  everyone  in  the  need 
for  observance  of  the  new  code 
has  been  voted  by  the  MPA 
Board  of  Directors,  Johnston 
added. 

The  primary  pledge  under  the 
Code,  which  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary.  has  been  made  to  read: 

“We  subscribe  to  a  code  of 
business  ethics  based  upon  truth, 
honesty  and  integrity.  All  mo¬ 
tion  picture  advertising  shall 
“(a)  Conform  to  fact. 

“(b)  Scrupulously  avoid  all 
misrepresentation.” 

The  long-standing  rule  of  the 
producers’  organization  has  said: 
“Good  taste  shall  be  the  guid¬ 
ing  rule  of  motion  picture  ad¬ 
vertising.”  This  stands  in  the 
revised  code. 

A  new  preamble  sets  forth 


that  the  purpose  of  the  Code  is 
to  apply  to  advertising  “the 
high  principles  which  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Code  applies  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  motion  pictures.” 

Urges  Adherence  by  Agents 

It  then  urges  all  distributors 
and  exhibitors  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  to  adhere  to  the 
principles,  "pledging  compliance 
without  reservation.” 

Johnston  quoted  from  a  state¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  MPA 
board  this  week,  saying: 

“This  program  will  demon¬ 
strate  anew  the  industry's  mili¬ 
tant  and  sincere  purpose  of 
making  self-regulation  effective 
in  accordance  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tradition.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  we  stand  against 
all  official  curbs  upon  freedom 
of  decent  expression. 

‘‘There  has  been  no  serious 
complaint  until  incidents  be¬ 
yond  our  control  precipitated 
new  demands  for  further  legal 
restrictions.  But  a  single  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  requirements  of 
decency  and  good  taste  can  im¬ 
peril  the  entire  industry. 

Decry  Obscenity,  Dishonesty 

“We  decry  obscenity  and  dis¬ 
honesty  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  material  as  much  as  any 
part  of  the  public,  and  we  sub¬ 
mit  cheerfully  to  the  general 
statutes  against  obscenity  to 
which  offenders  against  public 
morals  are  subject. 

“But  we  mean  to  stand  free 
of  undemocratic  restraints  and 
propose  to  carry  the  doctrine 
of  self-responsibility  to  every 
segment,  every  individual  and 
to  the  outermost  periphery  of 
our  art. 

“The  public  must  have  no 
cause  for  restraint  at  having 
been  duped  or  offended.” 

Within  the  MPA.  Johnston 
said,  there  is  machinery  for 
punitive  action  against  mem¬ 
bers  who  violate  the  Code.  The 
MPA  Seal  of  Approval  may  be 
withdrawn  and,  he  added,  “most 
exhibitors  will  not  show  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  does  not  have  the 
Seal.”  Such  was  the  action 
taken  in  the  case  of  “The  Out¬ 
law.”  it  was  explained. 

The  Code  Administration  in 
New  York.  Schlaifer  said,  passed 
on  147.000  items  of  advertisi'.g 
and  publicity  in  1946. 

Amendments  to  the  Code  now 
extend  it  to  cover  “radio  copy 
and  every  form  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  exploitation." 

Points  Covering  Copy 

Other  points  in  the  Code 
which  apply  to  advertising  copy 
are: 

Illustrations  and  text  shall 
faithfully  represent  the  pictures 
themselves. 

No  false  or  misleading  state 
ments  shall  be  used  directly,  or 
implied  by  type  arrangements 
or  by  distorted  quotations. 

No  text  or  illustration  shall 
ridicule  any  race,  religion  or  re¬ 


ligious  faith;  no  illustration  of  a 
character  in  clerical  garb  shall 
be  shown  in  any  but  a  respect¬ 
ful  manner. 

Pictorial  and  copy  treatment 
of  officers  of  the  law  shall  not 
be  of  such  nature  as  to  under¬ 
mine  their  authority. 

Specific  details  of  crime,  in¬ 
citing  imitation,  shall  not  be 
used. 

Advertisers  shall  be  guided 
by  the  provision  of  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Code  that  the  use  of  liquor 
in  American  life  shall  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  necessities  of 
characterization  and  plot. 

New  Section  On  Nudity 

Nudity  with  meretricious  pur¬ 
pose  and  salacious  postures  shall 
not  be  used:  and  clothed  figures 
shall  not  be  represented  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  offensive  or 
contrary  to  good  taste  or  morals. 
(The  second  half  is  new.) 

A  final  section  has  been  added 
to  guard  against  capitalizing  in 


Gr.  Northein  Ups 
Newsprint  $3.70 

Customers  of  Great  North* 
Paper  Co.,  were  advUed  ^ 
week  the  price,  effective  Au^ 
will  be  advanced  $3.70 
making  the  New  York  ^ 
price.  $87.50. 

Great  Northern,  which  one 
ates  two  newsprint  milh  fa 
Maine,  refrained  from  boostb 
the  price  last  April  when  C 
Canadian  mills  set  the  Nn 
York  price  at  $90  a  ton. 


advertising  on  court  actions  tr 
lating  to  censoring  of  pictura. 

Just  home  from  a  tour  of  Ett 
rope,  Johnston  declared  theprj 
ducers  would  be  urged  to  tun 
out  a  larger  number  of  picture 
dealing  with  “the  average  Arnet 
lean  life.”  People  abroad,  be 
said,  want  to  know  more  abor 
the  real  American  life. 


Small  Dailies  Linage 


Up  23%  in 

THE  nation's  small  dailies  out¬ 
stripped  their  metropolitan 
contemporaries  in  linage  gains 
percentage-wise  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1947.  Although 
showing  linage  gains  in  all  de¬ 
partments — general,  retail  and 
classified — in  1946,  the  small 
dailies'  percentage  gains  were 
below  those  for  the  metropolitan 
field,  as  revealed  in  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  figures  for  52  cities. 

Editor  &  Publisher's  semi¬ 
annual  cross  section  survey  of 
the  small  daily  field  reveals 
that  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1946  they  recorded 
greater  increases  in  every  class¬ 
ification  than  the  larger  news¬ 
papers. 

Total  linage  for  small  dailies 
was  ahead  23.1*^ — as  reflected 
by  figures  from  62  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  190  evenings  and  77  Sun¬ 
days — compared  to  a  17.6% 
gain  for  the  metropolitan 
dailies.  In  general  (national) 
advertising,  the  small  dailies 
had  a  31.7%  increase — the  larg¬ 
er  papers  only  17.8%.  In  local 
advertising,  small  dailies  had  a 
22.1%  increase — Media  Records 
reported  a  16.7%  gain  for  52 
large  cities.  In  classified,  the 


Six  Months 

small  papers  gained  21.3%  coo- 
pared  to  15.7%  for  the  lai|e 
papers. 

The  advertising  gains  recoti 
ed  by  the  Sunday,  morning  lod 
evening  papers  among  the  snoU 
dailies  were  remarkably  similir. 
Sundays  had  a  25%  increase  hi 
total  linage,  mornings  a  243% 
gain,  and  evenings  a  22.3%  la- 
crease. 

General,  or  national,  limit  > 
showed  the  greatest  increases  la  | 
the  three  fields.  In  every  ia-  I 
stance,  also,  local  linage  wsi 
second  closely  followed  by 
classified.  ' 

General  showed  an  incresie 
of  73.7%  among  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers.  General  was  ahead  ^.1% 
for  the  mornings  and  30%  for 
the  evenings. 

In  local  advertising,  the 
morning  papers  registered  the 
greatest  gain,  being  ahead 
23.7%.  Sundays  were  a  close 
second  with  a  gain  of  22.8'r 
and  evenings  showing  a  gain  ; 
of  21.4%.  ' 

Classified  also  had  its  largest 
increase  on  the  morning  papers 
being  ahead  23.5%.  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  papers  it  was  up  21.1%  and 
on  Sundays  it  was  up  18.9%. 

Following  is  a  breakdown: 


General  . 

Local  . 

Classiifled  . . . . 
Total  . 

General  . 

Local  . 

Classified  .... 
Total  . 

General  . 

Local  . 

Classified  .... 
Total  . 

General  . 

Local  . 

Classified  .... 
Total  . 


62  Morning  Newspapers 


1946 

1947 

Gain 

%Gaii  1 

21,730,481 

27,838,398 

6,107,917 

28.1  ^ 

99,202,004 

122,719,549 

23,517.545 

23.7 

30,856,118 

38,102,527 

7,246.409 

23.5 

151,788,603 

188,660,474 

36,871.871 

243 

190  Evening 
49,463,583 

Newspapers 

64,319,880 

14,856,297 

30.0  ‘ 

306,426.329 

372,021.367 

65,595,038 

21.4 

74,681,784 

90,415,173 

15,733.389 

21.1 

430,571,696 

526,756,420 

96,184,724 

223 

77  Sunday 
3,869,524 

Newspapers 

6,728,342 

2,858,818 

73.7 

57,403,010 

70,508,666 

13,105,656 

22.0 

11,259,646 

13,393,000 

2,133,354 

183 

72,532.180 

90,630,008 

13,097,828 

25.0 

Grand 

75,063,588 

Total 

98,886,620 

23,823,032 

31.7 

22.1  t 
213  ; 

23.1  , 

! 

463,031,343 

565,249,582 

102,218,239 

116,797,548 

141.910,700 

25,113,152 

654,892,479 

806,046.902 

151,154,423 
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Working  Press 


in  New  York,  Meyer  (Mike)  Lie- 

bowits,  20-year  lens  veteran  of  The  Press  Box  Club,  an  organisation  of  Northwestern  Ohio  and 
York  Times,  shoots  at  horses  Southern  Michigan  sportswriters,  has  been  revived.  In  group  ore: 
coming  around  the  turn.  Left  to  right.  Gene  Wilburn,  Fremont  News-Messenger;  Walter  Pink- 

stone,  Swanton  Enterprise;  Walter  Krupp,  Port  Clinton  Herald;  Herb- 
ert  Lewis,  Bryan  Democrat;  H.  W.  Funk,  Monroe  News;  Ivan  (Doc) 
Lake,  Bowling  Green  Sentinel-Tribune,  president;  and  Dick  Mc- 

Toledo 

As  a  reward  for  29  years’  service 
to  the  papers,  Mrs.  Irene  Reid, 
advertising  manager  of  Monroe 
(La.)  News-Star  and  World,  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  cake  and  a  17,- 
000-mile  trip  through  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  She  visited  most  of  the 

capital  cities. 

Sr 


Dior  irom  handling  stories  about 
flTing  saucers  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Tintf  •  Star  copygirls  designed 
bonnets  (from  pie  plates  and 
miKellaneous  items)  which  star¬ 
tled  e?en  Bob  Harris,  associate 
ME,  and  Jerry  Hurter,  CE. 


In  cap  and  gown  to  receive  the  degree  of  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  irom  First  District  (Minnesota)  Editorial  Association  are; 
Left  to  right,  Carol  Marx,  publisher  ol  Owatonna  Photo  News; 
Vernon  E.  Fairbanks,  executive  editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  and 
Dispatch;  Ralph  Keller,  manager  of  Minneapolis  Editorial  Associa- 
ti:on;  and  Ludwig  I.  Roe,  publisher  of  Montevideo  News  and 
president  of  MEA. 


A  complaint  that  ordinary 
matches  "spread  like  butter”  in 
humid  Houston  brought  a  case 
of  water  -  resistant  matches  to 
Carl  Victor  Little,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  columnist.  Polly  Holiman 
asks  for  a  light  as  Mr.  Little 
carries  the  big  matchbox. 


Circulation  managers  will  be 
envious  of  George  VonellL  city 
circulotor  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 


sir  novel  IS  broadening  cover- 
by  roving  reporters.  For  in- 
Joace,  Henry  MoLemore.  Mc- 

TOght  Syndicate's  star  colum-  circulator  ol  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 

with  M***  ^  ?  Clipper  at  Miami  Off  to  Belgium  on  a  five-week  air  tour  which  will  take  them  as  far  gonian,  who  helped  to  select 
nr^  McLemore  for  a  Jour-  as  the  Belgian  Congo  go  Lee  Keller,  United  Press;  Gordon  Hamilton;  Miss  Portland  for  the  Atlantic 
•T  through  Latin  America.  Newsweek;  and  Douglas  Larsen,  NEA.  City  pageant 
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NAEA  Data  Clarifies 


Text  of  NAEA  Resolution 


Resolution  on  Rates 

TO  COUNTERACT  a  “misinter-  formal  report  on  the  Life  train- 
pretation,”  the  Newspaper  Ad-  ing  program  for  ex-servicemen.’ 
vertising  Executives  Association  It  is  an  excellent  report  about 
gave  widespread  distribution  this  a  splendid  training  program — 
week  to  the  talk  by  Don  Bridge  but  the  basic  purpose  is  to  sell 
which  led  to  adoption  of  the  what  these  young  men  are  try- 
resolution  on  magazine  adver-  ing  to  do  in  localizing  magazine 
Using  at  the  recent  San  Fran-  advertising.  The  booklet  empha- 
cisco  convention.  (E  &  P,  July 
12,  page  7. ) 

A  folder  of  material  sent  out 
by  NAEA  Secretary  Robert 
Pace,  Danville  ( Ill. )  Commercial 
News,  w’as  a  direct  reply  to  a 
statement  broadcast  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Lew  Hahn.  (E  &  P,  July 
26,  page  32.) 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  NAEA 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Toledo  ( O. )  Blade,  took 
sharp  issue  with  Hahn’s  state¬ 
ment. 

“The  resolution,’’  Egan  said, 

“does  not  recommend  that  news¬ 
papers  charge  other  than  ‘the 
retailers  contract  rate’  when 
mention  is  made  in  retail  adver¬ 
tisements  of  magazine,  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  motion  picture  or  stage 
play.” 

The  resolution  Egan  ex¬ 
plained,  recommends  certain 
limitations  as  to  the  extent  of 
that  mention. 

NRDGA  headquarters  said 
Hahn  had  replied  privately  to 
Egan’s  letter  this  week  and 
there  was  some  hope  further 
discussion  of  newspaper  rates 
would  be  carried  on  within  the 
joint  NAEA-NRDGA  sales  com¬ 
mittee. 

Retailers,  according  to  NRDGA 
spokesmen,  are  “really  worried’’ 
over  any  action  which  might 
lead  to  the  charging  of  the 
general  rate  for  copy  which 
mentions  national  brands.  Some 
papers,  members  have  reported, 
are  charging  the  amusement  or 
general  rate  for  radio  program 
copy  and  the  amusement  rate 
for  store  copy  which  contains 
a  movie  star’s  endorsement  of  a 
product. 

“The  howls  are  mighty  from 
members,”  the  NRDGA  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Mr.  Bridge,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  led 
the  move  for  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  He  said,  in  part: 

“Should  newspapers  restrain 
the  promotion  of  magazines,  or 

other  media,  in  advertising  pub-  „  ^  « 

lidied  at  retail  rates?  If  so.  Space  Donation  Substantial 

should  such  activities  be  con-  “It  was  claimed  that  the  plan 
fined  to  selling  procedures  or  ‘is  increcising  many  dealers  un- 
should  a  policy  also  be  adopted  derstanding  of  the  local  power 
to  limit  such  advertising  when  of  national  advertising’  —  and 
retail  rates  are  charged  and  if  they  don’t  mean  national  news- 
persuasion  fails  to  produce  an  paper  advertising.  ‘Life  adver- 
adequate  result?  Users,  in  turn,  are  becoming 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  aware  of  this  increasing  mer- 
newspaper  man  prefers  to  con-  chandising  enthusiasm  stirring 
fine  solution  of  this  problem  to  among  the  retailers,’  the  maga- 
salesmanship.  However,  a  large  zine  contended, 
majority  of  the  newspapers  con-  “What  does  this  mean?  ( 1 ) 
^Ited  believes  a  reasonable  pol-  Magazines  recognize  the  tre- 
icy  is  justified  as  a  means  to  mendous  importance  of  local 
maintain  accepted  definitions  of  dealer  cooperation  with  nation- 
retail  and  genersd  advertising  in  al  advertising  and  they  know 
case  persuasion  is  not  effective,  that  the  lack  of  local  contact  is 
“You  may  have  read  the  elab-  one  of  their  weakest  links;  ( 2 ) 
orate  booklet  entitled  ‘An  in-  local  newspapers  possess  this  lo- 


"WHEREAS,  newspapers  publish  advertising  of  magasaiM 
and  other  media  at  General  rates,  and 

"WHEREAS,  advertising  which  features  magazines  li« 
been  offered  by  some  retailers  to  newspapers  at  retail  rotea 
“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

"First:  That  newspapers  demonstrate  to  retailers  by  con¬ 
structive  selling  why  the  publication  of  such  advertising  in 
newspapers  at  retail  rates  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  merchant. 

"Second:  That  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executfret 

Association  recommends  to  all  newspapers  that  they  indiy- 
ually  consider  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  advertising 
placed  at  retail  rates  is  not  in  accordance  with  accepted 
definitions  of  retail  and  general  advertising,  and  further,  it  is 
recommended  that  mention  of  mogazines  in  retail  advertise¬ 
ments  is  acceptable  at  retail  rotes  provided  that  such  ref¬ 
erence  is  confined  to  type  in  headline  or  text,  and  shall  be 
the  same  size  type  as  the  remainder  of  the  line  of  which  h 
is  a  part. 

"Any  additional  mention  classifies  the  advertisement  os 
General.  This  clarification  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
advertising  by  retailers  at  retail  rates  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  by  brand  name,  regardless  of  where  the 
manufacturer  may  place  his  advertising.  Newspapers  wel-  ^ 
come  and  encourage  advertising  by  merchants  of  branded 
merchandise  and  services.” 


“Life  issued  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  a  40-page,  full  newspaper 
size,  promotion  piece  showing 
many  page  advertisements  pub¬ 
lish^  in  newspapers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  local  retailers  to  pro¬ 
mote  Life  and  the  products 
advertised  in  its  columns. 

“Page  one  of  the  40-page  pro¬ 
motion  piece  said:  ' 

“  ‘U.  S.  retailers  put  LIFE  into 
their  newspaper  advertising  20,- 
932  times  in  1946.’ 

“While  magazines  use  this 
newspapers’  advertising  to  sell 
national  advertising  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  newspapers,  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  proposed  to  you  is  the 
degree  to  which  such  retail  rate 
copy  is  advertising  for  the  retail 
store  and  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  advertising  promoting  the 
magazine.  Certainly  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  entitled  to  his  retail 
rate  for  advertising  of  all  mer¬ 
chandise  which  he  sells  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  is  advertised 
in  a  magazine  or  elsewhere.  I 
see  no  adequate  objection  to  a 
statement  that  the  merchandise 
was  advertised  or  featured  in  a 
named  magazine,  or  anywheK 
else,  if  the  retailer  thinks  this  is 
beneficial. 

“However,  if  the  advert^ 
ment  promotes  the  adverti^ 
columns  or  circulatiori  of  a 
magazine — which  are  things  the 
retailer  does  not  have  for  sal^ 
the  retail  rate  should  not  be 
available. 

Not  Criticizing  Magaxinei 
“There  is  no  intent  to  suggest 
that  advertising  of 
should  not  be  published.  To  tne 
contrary,  newspapers  solicit  tins 
advertising  and  insert  it  at 
eral  rates.  Neither  is  there  de¬ 
sire  to  charge  to  any  * 
rate  other  than  his  fctail  rate  « 
to  limit  his  promotion  of  oraM 
name  merchandise  Nor 
these  remarks  be  interpret  » 

( Continued  on  page  5Z; 


sizes  the  scope  of  the  effort  to 
obtain  for  Life  the  local  dealer 
influence  which  belongs  in  much 
larger  measure  to  local  news¬ 
papers.  Advertising  departments 
of  newspapers  are  ask^  to  help 
the  magazines  in  their  attempts 
to  transfer  this  valuable  asset 
from  newspapers  to  magazines — 
and  apparently  some  newspapers 
have  been  doing  it. 


“Life  employed  80  young  men 
from  the  armed  services,  gave 
them  training  in  the  magazine’s 
selling  story  and  sent  them  into 
137  selected  territories.  The  men 
were  instructed  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  leading  stores  in 
the  food,  furniture,  household 
appliance,  radio,  automotive, 
durg  and  department  store  fields. 
Up  to  January  1,  1947,  personal 
calls  totaled  47.325  and  Life 
claims  they  got  their  promotion 
into  newspaper  advertising  of 
retailers  20,936  times  during 
1946. 

“The  Retail  Representatives, 
as  they  are  called,  ‘bring  up 
some  questions  and  comments 
carefully  formulated  to  reveal 
the  dealer’s  attitude,  current 
practice,  and  future  plans  for 
promoting  nationally  advertised 
merchandise’  ( their  definition 
being  merchandise  advertised  in 
magazines — not  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers).  The  man 
then  shows  ‘the  dealer  the  ac¬ 
tual  size  of  the  State  audiences 
of  leading  magazines.’  (Why  a 
local  retailer  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  total  readers  in  an  en¬ 
tire  state  is  not  made  clear.) 
The  representative  demonstrates 
how  other  dealers  have  re¬ 
advertised  locally  .  .  .  the  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  in 
Life’s  pages.’  The  book  does  not 
explain  that  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  plan  is  to  induce 
local  retailers  to  advertise  the 
magazine  at  the  retailer’s  ex¬ 
pense.  Neither  does  it  tell  how 
the  magazine  credits  to  its  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  the  sales 
which  result  from  newspaper 
advertising. 


cal  contact  to  a  degree  which  is 
unapproach^l  (3)  local  news¬ 
papers  have  circulation  cover¬ 
age,  frequency  of  distribution 
and  immediacy  of  reader  re¬ 
sponse  which  is  unequalled:  (4) 
newspapers  should  not  stand  by 
and  let  magazines,  or  any  other 
medium,  grab  their  birthright. 

“Space  already  donated  to 
magazines  by  merchants  is  sub¬ 
stantial,  but  implications  for  the 
future  are  more  important.  If 
Life  continues  to  obtain  free  ad¬ 
vertising,  other  magazines  will 
increase  or  renew  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  part  of  the  swag.  Several 
magazines  are  engaged  in  simi¬ 
lar  activities,  usually  in  less 
flagrant  form,  but  the  entrance 
of  more  competitors  for  the  re¬ 
tailer's  bounty  will  in  time  cause 
merchants  to  realize  that  they 
are  on  the  wrong  end  of  the 
fish  line  and  cannot  swallow  all 
of  the  bait.  Magazines  have 
operated  similar  plans  periodic¬ 
ally  for  years  and  each  time  the 
cycle  has  come  to  a  temporary 
halt  when  retailers  ceased  to 
bite. 

“Do  these  local  promotions  of 
magazines  create  additional  lin¬ 
age  for  newspapers?  Here  is 
one  conviction  that  the  space 
would  be  purchased  by  retailers 
for  other  advertising.  And  it 
would  be  better  advertising  be¬ 
cause  retailers  earn  a  profit  on 
advertising  devoted  to  merchan¬ 
dise  but  not  on  space  promoting 
the  interests  of  magazines. 


'This  Is  The  Life' 

“When  executives  of  Life  read 
some  newspapers,  they  must  re¬ 
lax  and  say,  ‘This  is  the  Life.’ 
Not  only  are  they  getting  free 
advertising  for  themselves  in 
newspapers,  but  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  encouraged  to  think 
they  can  get  free  advertising  in 
newspapers  by  buying  space  in 
magazines  rather  than  in  news¬ 
papers. 
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UN  Council  Approves 
Geneva  Conference 


LAKE  SUCCESS,  L.  I— A  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  schedule  the 
World  Press  Conference  for 
March  23,  1948,  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  was  approved  here 
this  week  in  a  plenary  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

A  final  vote  was  taken  after  a 
daylong  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  report  of  the  Sub¬ 
commission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  of  the  Press. 

This  action  of  the  Council  is 
subject  to  final  approval  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Other  recommendations  on  the 
18-p^e  report  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  were  relegated  to  the 
Council’s  social  committee.  Pre¬ 
liminary  debate  showed  that  the 
members  were  most  interested 
in  the  following  issues :  ( 1 )  the 
degrees  of  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility  that  should  be  accorded 
the  press  ;(2)  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  journalists’  privileges  at 
home  and  abroad;  (3)  economic 
restrictions  to  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation,  (4)  newsprint  scarci¬ 
ties,  and  (5)  Conference  voting 
privileges  of  countries  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  UN. 

"The  Subcommission  should 
stress,  a  little  more  than  it  has 
flone,  the  responsibility  of  the 
press,”  declare  Norwegian  Del¬ 
egate  Finn  Moe. 

'My  government  would  hope 
that  the  World  Conference 
would  embrace  a  concept  of 
presj  responsibility,”  was  the 
comment  from  the  New  Zealand 
chair. 

And  from  the  Indian  repre- 
^tative  came  the  assertion; 

Our  delegation  feels  that  the 
draft  agenda  not  only  should 
include  a  statement  on  the  obli¬ 


gations  of  the  press,  but  also  one 
on  the  means  through  which  the 
obligations  should  be  enforced.” 

The  Norwegian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  delegates  thought,  however, 
that  the  means  of  enforcement 
could  best  be  done  through  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  of  jour¬ 
nalists  themselves. 

“That  is  why,”  explained  Mr. 
Moe,  “we  strongly  suggest  that 
the  Subcommission  collaborate 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
International  Federation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists.” 

Dr.  Charles  Malik,  Lebanon, 
had  a  different  idea.  “It  has 
often  been  said  that  freedom 
must  be  coupled  with  responsi¬ 
bility,”  he  mused.  “I  admit  that. 
But  there  is  also  the  question 
that  there  can  be  too  much  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  should  not  be 
afraid  of  the  abuse  of  freedom. 
We  should  rather  be  afraid  to¬ 
day  of  the  abuse  of  responsi¬ 
bility." 

Czechoslovakian  Delegate  Lad- 
islav  Radimsky  touched  on  the 
“specific  objectives  of  the  press,” 
declaring: 

“Freedom  is  always  freedom 
of  something — of  propagating  or 
carrying  out  something,  ana  it 
is  our  duty  to  say  what.” 

He,  too,  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Malik  who  asserted:  “The  only 
aim  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
to  propagate  the  truth!” 

Newsprint  scarcities  were  also 
of  vital  concern  to  many  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Dr.  K.  E.  Van  der  Man- 
dele,  Netherlands,  announced 
his  delegation  would  put  for¬ 
ward  a  specific  resolution  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject. 

The  plenary  debate  indicated 
that  the  question  of  voting 
powers  of  non-member  nations 


at  the  Conference  may  embroil 
the  Council  in  touchy  political 
discussions.  The  Cuban  dele¬ 
gate,  for  example,  stated  that 
“non-member  countries  that  do 
not  have  democratic  govern¬ 
ments — ones  freely  elected  by 
the  people — should  not  be  in¬ 
vited,”  while  the  representative 
of  Chile  said  the  participation 
of  such  governments  “may  help 
to  develop  democracies  in  those 
states.’ 

The  need  for  the  Conference 
and  for  a  universal  acceptance 
of  freedom  of  information  was 
sustained  by  everyone  who 
spoke.  British  Delegate  Hector 
McNeil  said  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  “considers  this  Conference 
one  of  the  most  important  of 
any  called  by  UN.” 

■ 

McDonald  Becomes 
Pasadena  Ad  Chief 

Pasadena,  Calif.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  of  selection  of  W.  P.  Mc¬ 
Donald  to  serve  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Pasadena 
Star-News,  was  made  here  July 
30.  He  has  been  serving  in  a 
similar  capacity  with  the  San 
Francisco  News. 

McDonald  succeeds  Vern  An¬ 
derson,  who  resigned  to  open 
a  national  advertising  office  on 
the  Coast  for  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Look  magazine. 

Anderson  was  with  the  Des 
Moines  papers  before  joining 
the  Star-News.  McDonald  was 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  before  join¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  News. 

■ 

Plan  Visit  to  Cuba 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Members  of 
Georgia  Press  Association  will 
sail  Aug.  8  from  Miami  for  a 
four-day  tour  to  Havana,  Cuba. 
The  trip  will  follow  the  annual 
convention  of  GPA  in  Savannah, 
Aug.  6-8. 


36  U.  S.  News 
Offices  Operate 
In  London 

Thirty-six  American  news  or¬ 
ganizations  for  press,  radio  and 
magazines  now  maintain  perma¬ 
nent  offices  and  correspondents 
in  London,  according  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  which  has 
just  issued  a  membership  book. 

The  constitution  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  amended  to 
make  the  editorial  offices  of 
photographic  agencies  available 
for  membership.  NBC’s  Merrill 
Mueller,  who  was  acting  presi¬ 
dent  when  Joe  Evans  of  News¬ 
week  returned  to  New  York  last 
winter,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  until  May,  1948. 

150  In  Association 

The  membership  listing  shows 
there  are  nearly  150  corre¬ 
spondents  and  photographers 
working  for  American  news  or¬ 
ganizations  in  London,  of  whom 
more  than  half  are  American 
citizens.  This  is  the  largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the 
Association  which  dates  back 
to  1919.  The  Americans  repre¬ 
sent  the  largest  single  bloc  of 
foreign  press  in  London. 

The  Association  expects  two 
to  six  more  new  members  by 
the  turn  of  the  year,  based  on 
preliminary  reports  of  the  over¬ 
seas  expansion  of  certain  publi- 
ctions’  offices. 

“Our  greatest  difficulty,” 
Mueller  states,  “is  getting 
British  press  officers  to  under¬ 
stand  our  size  and  scope.  It 
requires  painstaking  patience  to 
explain  to  a  press  officer  why 
one  invitation  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  association  does 
not  mean  coverage  of  such  an 
event  by  the  American  press 
and  radio.” 
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cretoonists'  strokes  draw  smiles  for  hot  weather  headers 


WHAT'LL  I  DO? 

W'liite.  Akron  (O.)  Beacuni-Journal 


TAKE-HOME  PAY 

Knott,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Sews 


WHADDA  RIDE! 

Roche,  Buffalo  (X.  V.)  Courier-Express 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Pasadena  Has  Plan 
For  Ad  Typography 

By  Mitchell  J.  Anthony,  Advertising  Manager, 
Pasadena  Star-News 


WE'VE  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  when  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its  infancy  consisted 
simply  of  name, 
kind  of  business 
and  address  and 
there  was  no 
problem  more 
complex  than 
deciding  which 
of  the  three 
should  be  in  the 
largest  type. 

Importance  of 
typography  i  n 
advertising  can 
scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Anthony 

Personally,  I  believe  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  improving  typography  in 
newspaper  advertising  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  educational  one.  And 
while  our  efforts  at  the  Star- 
News  have  been  confined  so  far 
to  informal  suggestions  and  ad¬ 
vice,  we've  been  encouraged  by 
the  interest  and  co-operative 
spirit  of  our  advertising  clients 
to  formulate  more  concrete 
plans  for  raising  our  typographi¬ 
cal  standards. 

The  best  type  face  is  self-effac¬ 
ing.  It  is  so  appropriate  and  legi¬ 
ble  as  to  be  completely  incon¬ 
spicuous.  The  layout  itself 
should  compel  attention  by  be¬ 
ing  as  attractive  as  possible  but 
the  typography  should  never 
come  between  the  reader  and 
quick  comprehension  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  text.  Its  purpose  is  pri¬ 
marily  utilitarian  and  in  this 
age  of  speed,  any  impediments 
to  fast  reading  are  definitely  on 
the  liability  side  of  advertising 
technique. 

Harmony  In  One  Family 
That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
absolute  appropriateness  of  type 
with  reference  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  merchandise  is.  I  believe,  a 
discarded  theory  generally 
speaking.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it's  certainly  true  that  in  the 
most  effective  advertising,  type 
treatment  is  harmonized  with 
the  illustration  and  blended  with 
the  general  layout. 

When  striving  for  harmonious 
type  arrangements,  the  copy 
writer  can't  go  wrong  if  he  uses 
one  family  of  type  for  the  en¬ 
tire  layout.  And  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  light  face,  bold  face, 
italics  and  caps  in  the  different 
sizes,  a  surprising  variety  of  ac¬ 
cent  is  possible  within  any  one 
series  of  type.  Some  of  the  most 
effective  copy  today  is  produced 
by  using  fine,  interpretive  hand- 
drawn  lettering  to  relate  such  a 
typographical  plan  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  layout. 

If  one  ventures  beyond  the 
safe  limits  of  using  one  type 
style  in  a  layout,  the  greatest 
affinity  between  different  type 
series  is  found  among  those 
adapted  from  some  common  de¬ 


rivative.  Theoretically,  Caslon, 
Cheltenham  or  any  of  the  Old- 
style  type  faces  do  not  harmo¬ 
nize  well  with  most  weights  in 
Bodoni  and  other  modern  faces. 
On  the  other  hand.  Scotch  Ro¬ 
man.  Goudy  Modern  and  others 
which  are  a  modification  of  both 
Old-Style  and  Modern  type  faces 
combine  very  well  with  both. 
And  outside  of  their  own  fami¬ 
lies.  the  ultra  modern  sans-serif 
series  seem  to  be  at  their  best 
with  the  square-serif  faces. 

Emphasis  If  Compatible 

For  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
contrast  or  attention-compelling 
heads,  two  or  more  type  faces 
can  be  combined  with  striking 
results  if  there  is  sure  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  compatability  of  the 
various  type  faces  us^.  This 
improvising  calls  for  sound 
knowledge  of  typography,  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment,  and  good 
taste.  Otherwise  the  result  is  apt 
to  be  an  unattractive  layout  with 
all  semblance  of  order  and  dig¬ 
nity  destroyed,  leading  to  reader 
rejection  or  confusion. 

The  whole  matter  is  simplified 
by  the  late  master  craftsman, 
Frederic  Goudy's  definition.  He 
said.  “If  a  reader  is  conscious  of 
words  only  rather  than  the  let¬ 
ters  that  compose  the  words,  the 
type  passes  the  legibility  test.” 
In  other  words,  type  must  be 
easy  to  read.  Thus  a  type  may  be 
too  beautiful  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  styles  like  Old  Eng¬ 
lish,  swash-letter  italics  and 
other  fancy  types  must  be  used 
conservatively  in  special  situa¬ 
tions. 

Many  of  the  conclusions 
reached  regarding  the  relative 
unreadability  of  certain  type 
faces  for  book  text  do  not  apply 
to  advertising  text  in  most  cases 
because  of  its  comparative  brev 
ity.  The  clean-cut  sans  -  serif 
groups,  for  instance,  are  consid¬ 
ered  not  as  readable  in  the  mass 
for  book  text  as  the  Roman  let¬ 
ters  with  their  contrasting  thick 
and  thin  strokes.  But  their  suit¬ 
ability  for  advertising  text  in 
our  modern,  streamlined  ma¬ 
chine  age  is  obvious.  And  their 
immense  popularity  is  com  - 
pletely  justified. 

Nothing  Under  10-Point 

Except  for  indicating  price 
and  style.  I  personally  long  have 
been  convinced  that  the  use  of 
any  type  size  smaller  than  10 
point  in  advertising  text  is  a 
waste  of  space  and  money  since 
our  object  is  to  entice  readers 
and  not  torture  them. 

And  now  what  are  the  most 
practical  methods  of  improving 
newspaper  advertising  typog¬ 
raphy? 

1.  Since  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  always  competes  with 
editorial  matter  and  other  ad- 
tisements  for  attention,  very 


often  its  effect  is  almost  entirely 
impressionistic.  Therefore,  a 
style  of  advertising  so  readily 
identifiable  with  a  certain  firm 
as  to  be  a  sort  of  trade  mark  is 
a  definite  asset.  And  nothing  is 
so  important  in  creating  such  a 
recognizable  style  as  correct  and 
pleasing  typography.  And  so,  I 
believe  it  would  be  ideal  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  large,  daily  advertiser 
in  the  department  store  field 
with  an  individual  type  face  for 
his  exclusive  use.  And  some  day 
in  the  not-too-distant  future,  I 
hope  we  can  do  this  at  the  Star- 
News;  I  believe  this  is  a  service 
we  should  give. 

2.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe 
the  most  direct  way  to  improve 
our  advertising  typography  is  by 
educational  means.  And  with 
this  in  mind,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  well-chosen  lending  li¬ 
brary  on  typography  in  a  news 
paper  advertising  office  w’ould 
help  accomplish  our  purpose. 

3.  Another  idea  I  have  in 
mind  is  that,  when  feasible,  a 
course  in  advertising  typography 
should  be  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  adult  education 
director  of  the  city  schools  and 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper.  By 
carefully  selecting  up  to-date 
text  books  and  securing  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  enrollment  from 
among  our  local  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives.  the  success  of  such  a 
project  should  be  assured. 

Copy  Writer's  Responsibility 

For  I  believe  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  good  typography  in 
advertising  rests  primarily  with 


the  copy  writer  and  not  th» 
printer.  Maximum  co-operatio- 
and  understanding  between  tht 
composing  room  and  advertisin; 
department  are  indispensable 
Nevertheless,  the  composim 
room,  always  working  agai^ 
deadlines,  is  unable  to  give  th 
necessary  time  to  details.  ' 

4.  One  of  our  besetting  sins  i- 
newspaper  advertising,  in 
opinion,  is  our  tolerance  of  tht 
excessive  use  of  black  ink.  No- 
one  of  five  radio  loudspeakers  al 
going  full  blast  and  tuned  tc 
different  stations  would  bt 
understood  in  a  room.  And  li 
afraid  some  of  our  newspape' 
advertisements,  more  especial!; 
in  the  automotive  and  nationa 
fields,  cancel  each  other  out  a; 
they  all  clamor  for  attentior 
with  equally  heavy  bold  face 
type  and  masses  of  black  illus- 
tration.  Applying  strict  typo¬ 
graphical  standards  in  the 
smaller  communities  similar  to 
those  they  have  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  difficult  undertak 
ing.  How'ever  the  desirability  of 
such  standards  is  beyond  doubt 
and  I  hope  in  the  course  of  our 
progress  in  Pasadena  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  objective. 

Gradually,  we've  been  setting 
up  and  enforcing  typographical 
standards  in  our  spring  and  fall 
fashion  editions  with  very  grati 
fying  results  and  obvious  bene¬ 
fit  to  all  advertisers.  And  now 
we  re  ready  to  tighten-up  even 
more  and  I’m  sure  little  opposi¬ 
tion  will  be  encountered. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Rolls  Razor  to  Roll  Up 
Dailies’  Linage  Again 


THE  LARGEST  concentration 

of  national  advertising  ever 
scheduled  for  Rolls  Razor  in 
a  four-month  period  w'ill  be 
launched  this  fall  to  anounce 
the  return  of  the  British-made 
razor  to  the  American  market, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Charles  B.  Strauss,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Borland,  Inc. 

A  series  of  Rolls  Razor  ads 
will  appear  in  Life  and  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  starting  in 
September.  Rolls  Razor  will 
also  appear  in  Sunday  Roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  and  news  sec¬ 
tions  of  daily  newspapers  in  26 
principal  cities  at  the  peak  of 
the  Christmas  selling  season. 
Store  displays  and  mats  for 
local  newspaper  tie-in  will  be 
included. 

Rolls  Razors  were  last  avail 
able  nationally  for  Christmas 
selling  to  civilian  consumers  in 
1941. 

Dairy  Industry.  Etc. 

A  NATIONWIDE  $1,200,000  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  keep  Amer¬ 
ica  "mindful  of  the  goodness  of 
dairy  foods”  was  announced  by 
the  American  Dairy  Association. 

The  campaign  will  be  carried 
on  through  newspaper,  magazine 
and  outdoor  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising  events  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  promotions. 


Perfection  Stove  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  has  launched  one 
of  the  biggest  heater  advertising 
campaigns  in  its  59-year  history. 

Thirty-two  national  publica¬ 
tions,  including  Grit  and  Kansas 
City  Weekly  Star,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  24,335.700 
readers,  will  feature  Perfection 
and  Ivanhoe  heater  ads  from 
August  through  November. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
has  resumed  its  advertising  in 
the  foreign  language  newspapers 
with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
large-space  insertions  for  Camel 
Cigarettes  ( William  Esty  &  Co.' 

9outh  Carolina  Growers’  As  i 
sociATiON  will  spend  $35,000  in  l 
advertising  this  year,  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  it  spent 
last  year. 

A  program  featuring  full-page 
insertions  in  newspapers  in  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago  and  New  Yort 
is  in  progress  anouncing  UnitM 
Air  Lines’  new  Mainliner  300 
(DC-6)  service  linking  Los  An¬ 
geles  directly  with  Chicago  and 
the  East.  ( N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.) 

Old  Idea  Tried  Again 
DURING  1943.  1944  and  1945. 

newspapers  and  other  media 
promoted  the  "Take  Care  of  ^ 
Your  Car”  program.  Car  manu¬ 
facturers,  tire  producers,  gaso- 
( Continued  on  page  67) 
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Kecipe  for  Profit -Hungry  Advertisers 


There's  no  guesswork  for 
food  advertisers  who  plan 
a  marketing  program  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area.* 
The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives 
you  specinc  information 
about  buying  areas  and 
points  the  way  to  maximum 
sales  volume.  Contact  a 
Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  individualized 
service. 

*Includes  the  famous  2-in-l 
market  (Greater  Cleveland 
plus  26  adjacent  counties)  — 
Ohio's  tuv  richest  markets  at 
one  lotv  cost! 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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work  can  be  made  as  exact  as 
two  plus  two. 

"Ifll  be  tough  to  do  it,  but  it 
can  be  done.”  He  pushed  his 
plate  away.  “Our  trade  is  in  its 
young  manhood  now.  I  see  it  in 
full  manhood  soon.”  Ben  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors.  N.  Y.  chapter,  American 
Public  Relations  Association. 
He  should  know. 

The  cute  waitress  passed.  We 
hailed  her  and  ordered  refills. 

She  swished  away,  and  Ben 
cut  touches  with  the  personal 
words.  He  said  he  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  now  lives  here 
with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
attended  a  local  high  school  and 
then  went  on  to  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

BA  ior  AB 

“But  I  left  the  university  after 
a  year  or  so  to  ship  out  on  a 
freighter  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
other  words,  I  traded  my  BA 
for  an  AB  ( able-bodied  sea¬ 
man  1.” 

Since  then  Ben  has  done  a  fine 
job  of  filling  his  own  sails.  He's 
been  merchandising  clerk,  sup¬ 
ply  house  helper,  professional 
actor,  playwright,  freelance 
writer,  play  and  story  reader 
for  film  companies,  book  re¬ 
viewer  and  reporter. 

Benton  &  Bowles  was  one  of 
the  ports  he  hit.  He  was  pub¬ 
licity  man  there.  And,  finally, 
he  landed  at  Ted  Bates'  House. 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 


IT  WAS  a  nice  joint  to  have  all  parties  concerned.” 

breakfast  at.  We  had  ham  'n'  He  admitted  that  he  goes  at 
eggs  and  coffee  and  rolls — and  a  his  business  as  scientifically  as  a 
large  order  of  words  as  a  side  laboratory  technician  to  achieve 
dish.  that  goal.  Sometimes  his  meth- 

Public  relations  words.  Per- 

Analyzing  words.  M  iHr* 

Ordinary  words. 

Dollar  size.  Publicity  « 


sonal  words. 

Witty  words. 

Dime  size.  ” 

words.  , . 

Ben  &  Webby 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

Take  your  choice.  Name  your  ^ 

brand,  you  verbal  hounds.  Ben- 
for-Benson  Inge  of  words. 

He  and  Webby  wrote  the  die- 
He  makes  his 

They  are  as  important  to  him 
as  a  jockey  to  a  winning  horse, 
as  necessary  as  bricks  to  a  build- 
ing,  as  vital  as  air  to  the  lungs. 

( Please  allow  us  this  literary  ~ 

exaggeration.  Don't  go  away 
mad.  We're  to  make  a 

especially  trying  to  make  a 

classic.) 

Thunderstorms — Sunsets 

Ben  relations  director  ^^^^^^BVAgiiiliiiiiiigiliiliiiiiiiM 

Ted  Bates,  New  York 

scowling, 

stampedish.  mellow 

— a  guy  thunder- 

gentle 

rains  and  God-beautiful  sunsets 
up  turbulent- 

calm 

Anatomically  speaking,  he's  a  ■ 
small  man.  quick  in  his  move-  ^ 
ments,  and  he's  stocky,  with  a 

Durante-sized  nose  for  public  This  is  but  3  feet  of  the  12  feet 
relations — or  publicity,  if  you 
prefer. 

His  gestures  were  nervous 
enough  to  scramble  a  soft-boiled 
egg.  Hands  to  his  thinning  hair 
(he's  40),  hands  to  the  rolls, 
hands  to  the  cigarets.  hands  on 
the  plate  and  under  the  table, 
hands  to  the  big  knot  in  his  blue 
tie.  His  hands  are  chubby. 

The  Man  with  a  Nose 

He  said  that  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  is  the  man  with  a 
nose.  That  this  breed  has  a  nose 
for  people,  events,  phrases, 
mores,  cycles,  habits  and  trends 
— life,  brother,  life. 

Much  of  it,  he  said,  is  instinct, 
and  much  of  it  is  common  sense 
at  its  best.  Ben  says  the  p.r. 
man  is  everything  in  the  book 
from  A  to  Z. 

He  might  have  been  talking 
about  himself.  For  Ben  has  that 
nose,  and  both  the  instinct  and 
the  common  sense,  and  he’s  the 
agency's  A  to  Z  lad  with  a  pad. 

He  bit  into  his  ham.  We  but¬ 
tered  our  fifteenth  roll  and 
waited,  and  we  both  agreed  the 
waitress  was  cute. 

“Boiled  down,  there  is  really 
only  one  goal  in  this  work;  to 
help  promulgate,  sell  or  ex¬ 
change  something  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  will  to 


Review-Star  are  like  that 
And  tlie  parallel  of  cau^ 
and  result  persifit#  in  their  re 
latioiis.  1  he  Review-Star,  ii 
love  with  Hempstead  Tow 
from  away  hack,  has  lavishec 
attention  on  the  market  for 
more  than  a  quarter  centun 
spurred  to  new  efforts  bv 
suecessive  cidiancenients  of 
Hempstead  Town  prosperitr 
Retailers  recognize  the  Re¬ 
view-Star's  influence  in  the 
local  markets  and  turn  to  it 
for  results,  placing  over  40ll 
(MM)  more  lines  of  display  ii 
this  newspaper  the  first  su 
months  of  '47  than  in  am 
other  local  daily.* 

For  results  in  Herapsteac 
Town — and  Nassau  County- 
retail  linage  points  to  tk 
Review-Star  as  first  choitte. 


broadcast  season,  plus  another 
500  on  company  personnel,  finan¬ 
cial  reports  and  products. 

Oh,  my  aching  statistics! 

Ben  A  Co.  pile  up  in  a  year's  time  All  this  costs  about  $100,000. 
in  the  way  of  public  relations  This  sum  represents  what  is 
clippings.  spent  in  a  year  for  promotion  of 

shows,  exploitation  and  public 
ods  are  as  obvious  as  an  old  relations  in  general.  In  return 
maid  after  her  man;  other  times  for  the  exj^nditure,  the  agency 
he  violates  the  geometric  princi-  realizes  $40  in  editorial  space 
pie  that  the  shortest  distance  for  every  dollar  put  up. 
between  two  points  is  a  straight  generates  ideas  like  a 

line,  and  travels  north  to  get  power  plant  do^  electricity, 
south.  his  Benton  &  Bowles  days  he 

Nevertheless,  Ben  believes  the  (Continued  on  page  62) 


Laading  N.  Y.  Stata'i  Hiqh-Spof  Citi« 
it  a  habit  with  Hampstaad  town.  In  Aiq- 
ust,  fiftaanth  contacutiva  month  in  ht 
load,  ratail  salat  foracast  was  l)S.I*, 
abova  August  1939,  11.4%  abovt  natiou 
avaraga.  Dollar  voluma  for  August,  tb- 
000,000. 

*  )u1adia  Racords. 


REPRESENTATION  WANTED 


W'f  arc  spekinK  the  sprvipp.s  of  a  live-wire  person,  firm  or  organi¬ 
zation  who  would  like  the  idea  of  handling  our  Australian  features 
in  the  U.  .S.  A.  Our  eomic  strips,  puzzles,  children’s  features, 
etc.,  have  already  proved  themselves  as  we  have  over  100  clients 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Large  numbers  of  U.  S.  features  appear  in  Australian  papers, 
so  why  not  the  other  way  around? 

Remember  that  G.I.’s  serving  down-under  daring  the  war  said 
Australian  comic  strips  were  the  best  in  the  world. 

If  you  can  convince  us  that  you  could  really  push  our  material 
we  would  be  happy  to  work  on  a  50-50  basis.  Do  not  neglect  the 
fact  th.at  we  are  only  a  few  days  apart  by  airmail. 

PRESS  FEATURE  SERVICE 

149  Castlercagh  Street,  Sydney 
New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Maybe  YOU  have  features  you  would  like  sold  to  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  newspapers.  If  so,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 


*  Sell  Central  Indiana  the  sensible 
way.  Cover  all  of  its  33  counties — com¬ 
prehensively  and  economically — by  con¬ 
centrating  your  campaign  in  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News.  For  in  this  rich  market, 
representing  41%  of  the  state’s  total 
population  and  44%  of  its  net  effective 
buying  income,  "The  Great  Hoosier 
Daily,  Alone,  Does  the  Newspaper  Job.” 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Weeklies  Adopt  Code  SLtl  DuL 
For  Ad  Solicitation 


Surveys  Urged 
To  Test  Extent 
Of  Readership 


yClAMl  (Fla.)  Herald  reported 
the  other  day  that  “all  names 
were  approved  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Foreign  Relatives  Commit¬ 
tee.” 


CHICAGO— The  press  was 
lenged  thU  w«k  to  g«“bi 
readership  surveys  and  flnd^ 
how  much”  as  well  as  '  w 
many.” 

Dr.  Wilbur  Schram.  direp« 
of  University  of  Iowa  S 
of  journalism,  told  a  conferteSl 
on  the  Northwestern  UniveS^ 
campus:  ' 

“We  want  to  know  not  oilv 
how  many  people  make  up  « 
audience  but  how  far  they  riS 
and  how  much  interest  S 
pleasure  they  get  from  « 


“APARTMENT  wanted  immedi¬ 
ately  by  man  expecting  first 
baby,”  read  an  ad  in  the  Mont¬ 
real  (Que. )  Star. 

m 

ONE  NIGHT  recently  when 
headlines  were  feeble,  an  en¬ 
terprising  hawker  at  Hollywood 
and  Vine  started  a  run  on  mid¬ 
night  editions  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  paper  by  yelling:  “Hey! 
Wuxtry!  Apartment  for  rent!” 
m 

RUSSELL  ALLBAUGH  and 
James  Hull  of  Laramie  ( Wyo. ) 
Republican  -  Boomerang  were 
checking  over  advertising  linage 
for  the  year. 

“It  looks  like  only  an  Act  of 
God  will  put  us  over,”  said 
Salesman  Hull. 

At  that  instant,  Evangelist  Art 
Wilson  walked  in  with  a  full 
page  ad  for  the  Baptist  Temple. 
Ad  linage  went  over  the  top. 


Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  and  the  wastebasket,  as  they  wish, 
the  American  Press  Association,  A  program  of  readership 
it  was  anounced  this  week.  studies  and  newspaper  evalu- 
They  have  approved  a  plan  ation  also  was  approved, 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  lists  The  National  Editorial  Asso- 
and  the  confusion  arising  from  ciation  and  NAS  were  repre- 
diflering  rates  and  circulation  sented  by  Will  W.  Loom^, 
statements  found  in  weekly  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen;  Orrin 
newspaper  directories.  R.  Taylor,  Archbold  (Ohio) 

Much  of  this  confusion  is  due  Buckeye;  and  George  W. 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  Greene,  Waupun  ( Wis. )  Leader- 
number  of  publishers  have  made  News.  The  American  Press  As- 
representative  agreements  with  sociation  was  represented  by 
both  APA  and  NAS.  These  or-  W.  Wilson  Brown,  treasurer,  of 
ganizations  have  decided  to  New  York;  Walter  B.  Sanders, 
check  their  lists  and  where  a  Nunda  (N.  Y. )  News;  and  Wal- 
newspaper  has  signed  up  with  ter  D.  Allen,  Brookline  ( Mass. ) 
both  APA  and  NAS,  a  combined  Chronicle. 
letter  will  be  sent  the  pub-  ■ 

lisher  urging  him  to  designate  ^.p.  Declines  $50 
which  of  the  two  he  wants  as  *-'^'-*****70 

hi.s  representative.  Offered  to  Reporter 

The  agreement  on  procedure  The  United  Press  has  re- 
was  reached  in  conferences  of  turned  the  $50  contributed  by 
a  special  committee  of  weekly  the  International  Longshoremen 
newspaper  publishers  and  cor-  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  for 
porate  officers  appointed  by  the  the  U  P.  reporter  publicizing 
American  Press  Association  and  the  story  of  the  Negro  who  won 
the  National  Editorial  Associa-  a  raffie  for  a  Cadillac  but  failed 
tion.  NAS  is  the  business  cor-  to  receive  the  car. 
poration  of  the  NEA.  Reason  for  returning  the 

According  to  the  proposed  check,  Robert  Frey,  assistant  to 
plan,  when  either  organization  Hugh  Baillie,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
receives  an  advertising  order,  it  lisher,  was  the  danger  of  letting 
will  ask  the  agency  to  split  the  any  group  reward  a  reporter  for 
contract  between  NAS  and  APA  a  particular  story.  Frey  cred- 
according  to  the  papers  each  ited  the  local  newspaper, 
represents.  If  the  agency  pre  in  his  letter  to  Morris  Wat- 
fers  to  handle  the  business  in  a  son,  information  director  of  the 
single  package,  then  the  organ  union,  Frey  wrote:  “Thank  you 
ization  securing  it  will  turn  over  for  your  gesture  but  no  United 
to  the  other  the  ads  for  the  Press  correspondent  is  permitted 
papers  it  represents.  to  receive  outside  remuneration 

A  code  of  ethics  has  also  been  for  any  story  carried  in  our 
adopted  which  provides  that  news  service.” 


Acting  with  Dispatch  d^ll^s  Tex.-The  Miino, 

Portland,  Ore. — Robert  Wood-  ( Tex. )  Times  has  again  won  th* 
ruff,  of  local  display  advertis-  Dallas  Morning  News  award  for 
ing,  has  been  assigned  the  task  “the  best  all-round  weekk 
of  reorganizing  the  Oregonian's  newspaper  in  Texas.  It  tod 
dispatch  department.  Five  ad-  the  award  twice  before,  in  the 
ditional  copy  boys  were  added  only  other  years  when  it  k 
to  the  staff  at  once.  tered  the  contest. 


Background 
for  Freedom 


Mystic  India,  torn  by  religious  strife,  famine, 
poverty  and  bloodshed,  finally  wins  her  fight  for 
independence  this  month.  NEA  chronicles  her 
dramatic  struggle  in  a  new  sketch-and-story 
series — vividly  illustrated  by  Vic  Donahue.  For 
release  Aug.  11  .  .  .  another  EXTRA  feature  at 
NO  extra  cost  to  Full  Service  clients  of — 
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lARKIN  PLAZA 

YONKERS  (D.N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO'  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

OEmoiT  ATLANTA 


National  Rcpresentatirct  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


lOS  ANCillS  riAMCISCO 


S.  Markets 


.6  Months  1947 


12  Months  1946 


6  Months  1946 


MARKET  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


MARKET 


MARKET 


79.129.486 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK' 


89.970.944 


BOSTON 


BOSTON 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO' 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA  60.959.166 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


56.912.917 


DETROIT 


DETROIT 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA  28.548.396 


BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE 


INDIANAPOLIS  47.831.467 


INDIANAPOLIS 


HOUSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS  21.847.236 


SAN  FRANCISCO  21 .334.01 2 


INDIANAPOLIS  27.151.377 


HOUSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS 


DALLAS 


Includes  split  run  and  forced  combinations 


Total  linage  of  all  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  *1 

newspapers  combined  in  each  market.  :  Media  Records 


Compered  with  Corporate  Oties  (400,000  population  and  over)  WESTCHESTER  ranks 


Per  Family' 

$3607. 


1.  WestebeoHr  $1240.74 

2.  Newark  1192.13 

3.  Cleveland  1074.82 

4.  OakUnd  1050.87 

5.  Baltimore  1030.76 


(rneae  rctidenHal  ceuelles 

Westchester 
Real  Estate  Valuation 
$1,596,949,000 

exceeded  only  by 
17  entire  states 


Westchester  is  e  residential 
nwrliet  and  draws  no  transient 
trade,  yet  its  local  retail  soles 
per  family  are  exceeded  only 
by  7  major  trade  centers. 


'Source  t  Soles  Management 


OsMininct  Citizen-Refister 
.ManiaronecK,  DsUy  Timet 
Ttirytown.  Daily  Newt 


Yonkers.  Herald  Sutetman 
Ht.  Vernon,  Daily  Aryua 
New  Rochelle.  Standard  Star 


Port  Chester,  Daily  Item 
Peekskill,  Cveniny  Star  (affiliated} 
White  Plains.  Reporter  Dispatch 


Exclusively  for  Families  of  the  Westchester  Market 


WttlckttNr  is  0  Mlf-centoined  morktf  ol 
*vtr  k«lf-iiiillioii  pcopU.  Ifs  9  mojor  commy> 
with  their  Westchester  Group  popers, 
iutegreted  in  common  politicol,  cultural 
•W  eiWc  livinpt  ond  buying  hobits. 


capsule  progress  report  \ 

ON  business  in 

Top  1 

indicated  by 

y 


Classified  Sales  Talk 
Cuts  Cancellations 


Hairline  Decision 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Hamil¬ 
ton  County  Herald,  famed 
Southern  weekly  that  has  been 


NEW  ORLEANS.  La.  —  Walter 

Schmidt,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  New  Orleans  Item, 
has  worked  out  a  system — “by 
no  means  perfect’’  —  which  is 
saving  cancellations. 

A  sample  solicitation  on  “How 
to  Save  Kills,”  by  Lee  Massel, 
classified  supervisor  on  the  Item, 
goes  like  this: 

Adv.  “Cancellation  clerk, 
please. 

Sol.  Miss  Scott  speaking.  I'll 
be  glad  to  help  you?  What  was 
the  nature  of  your  ad? 

Adv.  A  car  for  sale. 

Sol.  Your  name  please  .  .  . 
address,  and  telephone  number? 

Adv.  John  Smith,  1433  Melpo- 
menne  St.,  Ca  1658. 

Sol.  What  kind  of  car  are 
you  advertising,  sir? 

Adv.  1941  Buick. 

(At  this  point  the  solici¬ 
tor  looks  for  the  ad,  and 
while  trying  to  locate 
says ) : 

Sol.  Did  you  sell  it  through 
the  Item? 

( We  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  sold  as  being 
the  only  reason  for  can¬ 
celling  the  ad.) 

Adv.  No,  I  haven’t  sold  it. 

Sol.  I’m  sorry,  sir,  what  did 
your  prospects  say. 

( Again  we  take  it  for 
granted  the  advertiser 
had  calls. ) 

Adv.  Never  had  a  call. 

( During  this  time  the  so¬ 
licitor  is  checking  the 
copy  in  the  ad  for  the 
price,  description,  and 
general  information.) 

Sol.  Your  ad  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  ( read  ad ) ;  you  haven’t 
stated  a  price,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
you  omitted  your  phone  number. 
How  much  do  you  want  for  the 
car? 

Adv.  Well,  no  one  ever  came 
to  find  out. 

Sol.  Surely  not,  .  .  .  and  I 
think  I  know  why;  you  see,  most 
people  are  afraid  to  go  out  to 
price  merchandise  today,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  only  a  certain 
amount  to  spend.  To  avoid  em¬ 
barrassment  they  like  to  have 
something  on  which  to  base 
their  investigation.  Again  they 
have  to  make  a  trip  to  your 
home  and  the  price  may  not  be 
within  their  range,  and  it  would 
waste  both  yours  and  their  time. 
As  long  as  other  car  ads  in  the 
Item  state  prices  you  are  losing 
many  prospects.  You  have  a  bar¬ 
gain.  If  you  put  your  telephone 
number  in  the  ad  you  would 
have  calls  and  make  it  easier  on 
the  car  buyers.  Take  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Jones,  314  Pine  St.  She  had  a 
’41  Buick  for  $1,095  and  sold  it 
to  an  Item  reader  in  seven  days. 
Mrs.  Jones  put  her  price  in  the 
ad.  because  she  wouldn’t  take 
less  than  $1,095.  Now  what  did 
you  say  you  wanted  for  your 
car? 

Adv.  $1,000,  but  I’ll  take  less 
just  to  stop  the  worry. 

Sol.  Let’s  put  your  price  in 
the  ad  and  continue  to  contact 
the  daily  buyers  of  cars  in  the 


Item  columns.  Even  if  you 
should  have  to  spend  $50  to  sell 
your  car,  you  will  be  getting 
$1,000. 

Adv.  I’ve  advertised  it  for  a 
week  and  no  calls — just  cancel  it. 

Sol.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  every  day  different  car  buy¬ 
ers  come  into  the  market.  You 
never  thought  of  selling  your  car 
two  months  ago,  did  you?  Let’s 
rearrange  your  ad  and  put  in  the 
price.  We  may  sell  it  by  Sunday 
and  you’ll  have  $1,000,  a  day  of 
rest  and  peace  of  mind. 

Adv.  Well,  O.  K.,  but  I  sure 
hope  something  happens. 

Sol.  I’m  sure  we  11  help  you 
sell  it,  Mr.  Smith.  We’ll  start  this 
new  ad  on  our  play  safe  plan. 
This  simply  means,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  your  ad  will  be  in  the  paper 
working  for  you  every  day  and 
earning  a  beautiful  discount 
rate,  "rhe  moment  you  sell  it, 
call  me.  Miss  Scott,  so  that  I  can 
take  it  out  of  the  paper  and  you 
will  be  charged  ONLY  for  the 
actual  number  of  days  it  takes 
to  sell  it.  Please  remember  to 
call  me,  because  if  you  should 
forget  your  ad  will  run  for  30 
days  and  cost  $00.00. 

Adv.  No,  I  can’t  wait  a  month. 

Sol.  Mr.  Smith.  It  may  take 
only  one  or  two  days.  I  certainly 
hope  that’s  all.  but  it  may  take 
longer.  You  have  everything  to 
gain,  particularly  $1,000  so  when 
that  hot  buyer  with  a  thousand 
dollars  comes  out  to  buy  your 
car,  be  sure  to  let  me  know, 
otherwise  your  ad  will  run  30 
days. 

Adv.  O.K.,  hope  I  sell  it. 

Sol.  “Good  luck,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  thank  you.” 

Comments  Mr.  Schmidt: 

“You  may  think  that  it  was  a 
weakness  on  the  solicitor’s  part 
that  insufficient  information  was 
given  when  taking  the  ad;  how¬ 
ever,  even  the  best  of  us  are 
often  bulldozed  by  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  saying,  T  want  it  this  way, 
take  it  or  leave  it.’  When  a  so¬ 
licitor  is  put  on  the  spot  like 
this,  which  isn’t  too  often,  she 
leaves  an  opening  to  say  later, 
‘I  told  you  so’  in  a  pleasant, 
courteous  manner,  of  course.  If 
an  account  calls  back  as  the  ad- 


published  here  ior  two  dec¬ 
ades,  has  its  publisher.  Will 
Shepherd,  out  looking  ior  a 
new  “Herald  Square."  The 
building  has  been  sold  and 
will  be  developed  into  an  air- 
conditioned  barber  shop. 


vertiser  did  in  the  solicitation, 
the  kill  clerk  can  follow  through 
stressing  the  importance  of  put¬ 
ting  the  correct  information  in 
the  ad. 

“The  kill  clerk  is  as  highly 
trained  as  a  solicitor.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  our  kill  clerk  doubles 
as  a  Real  Estate  solicitor.  The 
moment  she  gets  testimonials 
she  distributes  them  to  the  solici¬ 
tor  for  immediate  use.  She  saves 
from  four  to  ten  no-results  can¬ 
cellations  daily.” 

■ 

Crown  Zellerbach 
Nets  $5.22  a  Share 

Net  income  of  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corp.,  Pacific  Coast  paper 
company,  for  the  year  ended 
April  30  has  set  a  new  record 
high,  according  to  the  annual 
report  to  stockholders  by  H.  L. 
Zellerbach.  president. 

After  deducting  all  charges, 
including  taxes  on  income  and 
equities  of  minority  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  the  earnings  of  subsid¬ 
iary  companies,  consolidated 
net  income  amounted  to  $15,- 
053,306,  equal  to  $5.22  a  share 
on  common  stock  outstanding. 

Net  income  for  the  preceding 
year  was  $7,824,983.  equal  to 
$2.37  a  share  on  common  out¬ 
standing. 

Expenditures  for  timber,  tim- 
berlands  and  logging  roads  and 
equipment  during  the  year  to¬ 
taled  more  than  $18,000,000. 

■ 

Group  Joins  VBW 

Longview,  Tex.  —  Following 
the  lead  of  Carl  L.  Estes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News  and  Longview  Morning 
Journal,  15  employes  of  the 
papers  joined  the  Longview  "Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  post  in  a 
group.  The  Longview  dailies 
had  34  men  in  the  service. 


NEW 

FACES 


While  shifting  po¬ 
litical  winds  have 
brought  about  an 
extensive  reshuffling 
in  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal  its  population 
continues  to  soar. 

Times  -  Herald 
leadership  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  circula¬ 
tion  gains  assures 
maximum  coverage 
of  ever  changing 
Washington. 

TIMES-HERALD  260,912 
The  STAR  .  .  .  214,212 
The  POST  .  .  .  165,554 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,267 

as  of  March  31,  1947 
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AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
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ended  Sop,. 
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In  March  1946 


The  American  Weekly  circulation 
was  8,804,881.  Six  months  later,  it  had  climbed  to  9,052,251. 
For  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 1947,  it  reached  9,357,277 
—and  represents  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any 
general  magazine  .  .  .  Three  other  weekly  magazines  have 
drculations  in  the  millions  and  here  are  the  last  official  ABC 
drculation  figures  for  each  of  them. 

LIFE . /  \  5,178,536 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST.  |  •nd.d  ]  3,848,193 
COLLIER’S . \  31.  \946  I  2,804,941 

With  a  circulation  greater  than  any  two  of  the  other  three 
leading  weekly  publications.  The  American  Weekly  provides 
manufacturers  with  more  readers  in  more  families  than  any 
other  publication,  and  the  opportunity  to  tell  their  merchandise 
stories  to  the  greatest  number  of  able-to-buy  families  in  the  U.S. 

"Hera  ara  more  signs  we  think 
you'd  like  to  seel" 


Greatest  Key  City  Penetration 

The  American  Weekly  goes  into  20%  or  more  of 
the  homes  in  each  of  4083  communities  of  1000 
population  or  more.  These  places  include  the  760 
key  cities  where  50%  of  all  retail  business  is  done. 


Readers  from  Coast  to  Coast 

More  than  16,400,000  families  live  in  these  4083 
communities — over  7,800,000  read  The  American 
Weekly.  Over  1,000,000  families  in  places  under 
1000  population  also  read  this  great  magazine. 


Foremost  National  Advertisers 

The  advertising  pages  in  The  American  Weekly 
represent  merchandise  ranging  from  drug  and 
grocery  store  products  to  automobiles  and  jewelry. 


Lowest  Cost  Per  Thousand  Readers 

The  American  Weekly  carries  the  advertiser's 
message  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than 
any  other  leading  weekly  publication. 


THE  American 


Dominates  in  the  Big  Cities 

Provides  effective  coverage,  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  a  million  or  more  population  and  in 
more  communities  of  every  size  than  any 
other  publication  delivered  into  American  homes. 


"The  Nation’s  Reading  Habit"— A  Hearst  Publication 
Main  Office:  63  Vesey  Street,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Puns,  Fads,  Fancies 
Aid  AP  Cartoonist 


By  Helen  M.  Statinton 

LAST  Monday  morning  at  AP 

Newsfeatures  —  and  Hank 
Barrow  over  by  his  window  was 
inking  away  at 
his  "Things  to 
Come,”  Sunday 
page  feature 
while  he  waited 
for  an  editorial 
cartoon  idea  to 
come. 

Beside  him 
was  the  New 
York  Times, 
which  he  had 
read  for  ideas 
down  to  the  de¬ 
tails  on  the 
jump  pages. 

"To  familiarize 
what  I'm  drawing,”  he  ex 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“and  to  make  sure  that  what 
I’m  drawing  is  the  truth." 

He  added,  however,  "I  think 
cartoons  must  be  caught  in  the 
headline  stage  because  if  you 
dig  too  deep  in  the  news  your 
idea  is  lost  to  most  people.” 

"Most  people”  on  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  which  use 
the  APN  editorial  cartoons  reg¬ 
ularly  or  occasionally  are  the 
audience  Hank  Barrow  has  to 
keep  in  mind  daily. 

Because  of  his  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use,  his  problems,  like 
those  of  most  other  syndicated 
editorial  cartoonists,  are  to  say 
something  worth  saying  without 
contradicting  the  ^itorial  pol¬ 
icy  of  any  client  newspaper  and 
to  be  timely  without  getting  out- 
of-date  during  the  distribution 
period. 

“I  can’t  get  too  close  to  spot 
news,”  he  stated  one  solution. 

"If  a  controversial  issue  has 
to  be  treated,”  he  answered  the 
other  problem,  "I  must  give  both 
sides.  Usually  I  can  do  that  by 
depicting  a  scrap  between  two 
people.” 

A  news  cartoon  dramatizing 
events  without  comment,  such 
^  his  recent  Uncle  Sam  walk¬ 
ing  out  on  the  “New  Hungarian 
Rhap.sody,”  or  a  non-controver- 
sial  topic,  such  as  Old  Man  Mis- 
sippi  going  "Off  the  Beaten 
Path,”  are  typical  alternatives 
offered  Barrow  six  days  a  week. 

"But  I  can  take  sides  against 
crime,”  he  added  "or  anything 
that  comes  up  where  public 
opinion  is  pretty  generally  on 
one  side  or  the  other.” 

Barrow  is  a  bit  regretful  that 
he  has  lost  his  wartime  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  whole-heartedly 
anti-Jap  and  anti-Nazi.  "I  find 
that  usually  it's  easier  to  be 
against  than  for.  A  cartoon  on 
peace,  for  instance,  is  stronger 
if  it  hits  at  the  forces  agajnst 
peace.” 

“The  work  Is  getting  the  idea, 
and  drawing  the  cartoon  Is  an 
actual  pleasure,”  he  told  E&P. 

"I  go  out  to  an  early  lunch,” 
he  said.  "I  read  the  afternoon 
papers  for  ideas.  Then  I  sit  and 


Barrow 
myself  with 


hold  my  head  and  squirm,  and 
eventually  one  of  these  pans 
out."  He  sketches  some  extras 
and  submits  an  average  three 
or  four  roughs  to  Editor  M.  J. 
Wing,  who  okays  one  for  finish¬ 
ing. 

Hank  Barrow,  like  most  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists,  draws  in  a 
wonderful  world  of  puns,  meta¬ 
phors,  personifications,  symbols 
a^d  popular  fads  such  as  flying 
disks  and  "Open  the  Door,  Rich¬ 
ard.”  The  standard  figure  of 
speech  is  a  natural  starting 
point.  Barrow,  for  instance, 
had  been  playing  around  for 
some  time,  he  said,  with  the 
Balkan  problem.  "The  problem 
was  to  show  how  UN  was  tied 
up  in  the  Balkan  situation 
without  showing  how  they 
would  come  out.”  He  tried  a 
forest  sketch  with  UN  trying 
to  get  through,  a  strong  man 
UN  with  an  unbalanced  dumb¬ 
bell,  and  a  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
UN  doing  the  split  between  the 
Balkan  and  Palestine  problems. 
Then  last  Friday  he  went  back 
to  the  "Balkan  Powder  Keg” 
figure  of  speech  and  stuck  UN's 
head  into  the  bung  hole.  That 
rough  made  the  sharply  clear 
cartoon  on  this  page. 

Barrow  has  always  drawn, 
and  mostly  for  newspapers.  The 
day  after  he  graduated  from 
high  school  he  joined  the  New 
Orleans  Item  art  staff  and  stuck 
with  it  four  years  until  1927. 
Following  a  period  of  free¬ 
lance  advertising  art,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  job  on  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  lor  a  similar 
period,  then  joined  AP,  where 
he  has  been  since.  For  a  while 
he  drew  "The  Gay  ’30s,”  but  in 
1939  got  his  present  assignment. 

When  he  looked  back  at  the 
eight  years,  the  six-a-week  rou¬ 
tine  and  the  extra  sketches  to¬ 
taling  about  9,500  cartoon  ideas 
or  variations,  "I't's  kind  of  dis¬ 
couraging  to  wonder,”  he  mur- 
mered,  "if  after  all  that  there’d 
be  one  idea  left  over  for  to¬ 
morrow.” 


W«  can 
Convert  Yoar 

RADIO 

PROGRAM 

LISTINGS 

into 

152,880  linos 
per  year 
of  paid  space. 


DICKINSON  &  CO..  Inc. 

545  FIHh  Av.  New  York 


HOPING  EVPIYTMWG  COMES  OVT  ALL  RIGHT 


Music  Fills  the  Air 

Denver,  Colo. — ^The  Denver 
Post  has  promoted  a  program  of 
piped  music,  quiet  music  trans¬ 
mitted  via  phonograph  and  wire, 
for  the  R^  Rocks  Amphithea¬ 
ter,  14  miles  from  Denver  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  The  mu¬ 
sic  will  be  heard  from  10  a.m. 
until  8  p.  m.  daily  except  when 
“live”  programs  are  presented. 


Heads  &  Tales 
FROM  radio’s  "Can  You  Tot 
This?”  show  Press  Featu» 
has  borrowed  Joe  Laurie,  Jp 
for  a  sketch  and 
anei^ote  f  e  a  - 
ture,  “Heads  & 

Tales.”  The 
sketch  provides 
the  one-column 
"head”  and  a 
50  -  or  -  so  -  word 
anecdote  the 
"tale.”  Laurie, 
whose  seeming¬ 
ly  limitless 
stock  of  amus- 
ing  stories 
sparks  the  ra- 
dio  show,  will 
turn  out  six-a-week  of  his  big 
name  anecdotes  for  PF.  The  * 
feature  will  be  released  Sept  1 


New  UFS  Features  I 

TO  ANSWER  newspaper  read  | 
ers’  questions  United  Featuri  f 
Syndicate  has  scheduled  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  feature  by  Bar¬ 
ton  Bledsoe  whose  profession  is  - 
largely  answering  questions  at 
{Continued  on  page  24) 


Here  is  a  new,  lively,  entertaining,  informative 
one-column  feature  by  a  master  entertainer 

JOE  LAURIE,  Jr.'^ 

'  ‘  I  I 

the  famous  little  sparkplug  of  the  popular  radio  show, 
CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS? 


Out  oi  his  vast  acquaintance  with  noted  personalities  in  every  walk 
of  life,  JOE  LAURIE,  JR.  produces  a  sparkling  new  feature  he  colli 
f  '  /  /  ' 


HfADS 


Six  days  a  week,  Joe  presents  a 
famous  personality  in  a  one-col¬ 
umn  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and  tells 
a  fascinating  little  anecdote  about 
him  (or  her).  The  anecdote,  drawn 
from  Joe's  limitless  stock,  will 
usually  run  not  more  than  50 
words  or  so.  Every  head  and 
every  tale  packs  a  typical  JOE 


LAURIE,  JR.  punch  that  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bring  readers  oi  oil  age 
groups  a  chuckle. 

Lively  interest  has  already 
been  displayed  in  HEADS  & 
TALES.  We  suggest  that  you  lose 
no  time  in  reserving  your  terri¬ 
tory.  Wire  today  for  rates  and 
samples. 


I 

I  Initial  release  dote  is  September  1,  1947 

'  I  I  I  ' _ 

•  •  PR'E'SS  •FEA'TURE'S" 
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UNITEP 

NATIOMS 


Some  Typical 
Mauldin  Cartoons 


pose  will  not  be  just  to  explain  the 


cartoon,  but  to  be  a  companion 


piece,  as  in  the  book  I  wrote  about  ^ 

the  army. 

Enclosed  is  a  rough  sketch  which  is  not  exactly  typical  of  the 
subject  matter  I  hope  to  find  on  this  trip,  but  which  shows  my  planned 
method  of  working;  and  this  letter  is  about  the  same  length  any  of  the 
pieces  of  copy  will  be,  so  if  you  will  put  the  two  together,  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  what  you  will  be  getting  for  the  next  couple  of  months, 
starting  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Regards, 


tILL  MAULDIN... 
and  something  new! 


Mcmldin  starts  a  cross-country  trek  about  the  middle 
of  August  and  adds  something  new  to  his  famous 
cartoon. 

Here  s  the  plan: 


”I  just  had  a  sudden  thought. 
Them  delegates  might  start 
behavin'  themselves  if  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  build  'em  an  air-raid 
shelter." 


P.  S.  My  itinerary  starts  with  Maine,  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
U.  S.,  including  Montana,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Southwest  (which 
I  know  well  because  1  grew  up  there),  and  the  South.  B.M. 


Laurence  Rutman 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

220  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Larry, 

I'm  going  to  drive  around  the  country  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
will  send  my  drawings  to  you  from  wherever  I  stop  long  enough  to 
borrow  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  postage  stamp.  If  you  have  no  objections, 
and  it  is  okay  with  the  papers  which  use  my  stuff.  I'm  going  to  try 
something  different  with  the  drawings. 


This  time  I'm  taking  a  type- 
AO'iter,  and  when  I  find  material  that 
is  unusual  or  entertaining  or  worth¬ 
while,  I  will  draw  a  picture  about 
it,  and  then  write  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  to  go  with  the  drowing. 
The  text  '”’'1  ''e  short,  and  its  pur- 
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Ward  Reveals 
How  Army's 
Stars  Signed 

Chicago — Arch  Ward,  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  editor,  revealed 
there  was  “no  pressure”  in¬ 
volved  in  obtaining  Davis  and 
Blanchard  of  the  Army  football 
team  to  play  on  the  College  All- 
Stars  here  Aug.  22  before  a  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd,  exceeding  103,000. 

In  his  column.  Ward  stated: 
“Due  to  misinformation  printed 
in  gossip  columns,  you  may  be 
interested  in  hearing  the  story 
of  how  we  got  Blanchard,  Davis 
and  other  members  of  last  year’s 
undefeated  Army  eleven.  While 
others  were  printing  pieces 
about  pressure  applied  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Brooks  and  other  political 
figures,  this  department  went 
about  the  job  of  inviting  the 
athletes  in  routine  fashion. 

“'We  included  Army’s  players 
among  60  others.  Most  of  them 
replied  they  would  be  glad  to 
join  the  All-Stars,  if  we  could 
obtain  permission  of  the  Army. 
At  that  time  all  of  them  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  assigned  to  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.  We  contacted  Maj.  Gen. 
I.  D.  White,  commanding  officer 
at  that  post,  and  inquired  about 
their  availability.  •  He  volun¬ 
teered  to  seek  approval  of  the 
War  Department.  His  applica¬ 
tion  was  passed  upon  favorably 
and  all  of  Army’s  players  were 
notified  they  had  permission  to 
participate,  although  some  of 
them  will  be  stationed  at  Ran¬ 
dolph  Field  instead  of  Fort 
Riley.  No  outside  influence  of 
any  kind  was  brought  to  bear.” 

The  Tribune  announced  last 
week  the  All-Star  football,  al¬ 
ways  a  sellout,  has  set  a  new 
high  in  ticket  demands  this  year. 
Even  with  additional  seats  in¬ 
stalled,  there  is  no  unsold  seat. 
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the  Library  of  Congress.  Bled¬ 
soe  before  reaching  his  job  this 
year,  reported  for  the  European 
Ekiition,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  graduated  in  Library  Sci¬ 
ence,  worked  3V2  years  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and 
4V^  in  the  Marines,  finding  mat¬ 
ter  for  feature  stories  in  his 
library  work.  The  feature  will 
carry  about  10  questions  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  and  run  half  a 
column  per  day,  six  days  a 
week  beginning  early  October. 
Later  the  feature  may  appear 
seven  days  a  week.  Later  also 
the  column  may  answer  ques- 
tior.s  of  less  general  interest  by 
mail. 

UFS’  articles  from  former  Am¬ 
bassador  John  G.  Winant’s  “Re¬ 
port  From  London”  will  be  re¬ 
leased  about  Sept.  15,  before 
book  publication.  The  five  in¬ 
stalments  will  cover  subjects 
not  concerned  with  the  war, 
such  as,  operations  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Embassy  In  London, 
foreign  exchange,  Anthony 
Eden  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
the  difference  between  the 
British  and  American  govern¬ 
ments. 

When  former  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Frank  Farley  finishes  the 
book  he  is  writing,  newspaper 
serialization  will  be  handled  by 
UFS.  It  is  scheduled  for  early 
1948. 

Notes  and  Personals 

CARL  ED  has  introduced  a  new 

girl  friend  for  “Harold  Teen” 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  comic. 
Teena  is  her  name.  .  .  .  “India: 
Background  for  Freedom,”  is  the 
latest  in  a  continuing  series  of 
sketch-story  strips  issued  by 


NEA  Service.  It  traces  in  six 
daily  releases,  beginning  Aug. 
11,  the  two-century  struggle  for 
Indian  independence.  Earlier 
NEA  sketch  text  strips  were  on 
scientific  subjects.  .  .  .  Leo 
Hofeller,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  Yank,  has 
left  his  job  editing  the  New 
York  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine 
under  Jack  Lait,  Mirror  editor. 

■ 

Bicycle  Races 
Are  Sponsored 
By  Dayton  J-H 

Dayton,  O. — Attracting  3,200 
bicycle  racing  fans,  the  Dayton 
Journal-Herald  on  July  20  spon¬ 
sored  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dirt 
Track  C  h  a  m  - 
pionships  at  the 
M  o  n  t  g  ornery 
County  Fair¬ 
grounds. 

The  two  and 
one  -  half  -  hour 
program  drew 
75  riders  of 
c  h  a  m  pionship 
calibre  from  20 
states  who  raced 
for  $1,500  in 
m  e  r  c  h  andise 
prizes.  Local  participation  in 
the  races  was  highlighted  by 
four  age  class  races  for  Journal- 
Herald  carriers. 

Prizes  in  these  events  were 
Dayton  bicycles  made  by  Huff¬ 
man  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton. 
Paul  Bonham,  county  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal-Herald, 
supervised  the  show. 

H.  M.  Huffman,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Dayton  bicycle  company, 
recently  announced  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  Dayton  bikes  to  news¬ 
papers  for  promotion  purposes. 


Cleveland  News 
Gets  Blowup— 

By  (Bubble)  Gum 

Cleveland,  O.— The  Clereloni 
News  has  just  concluded  wha: 
it  believes  to  be  the  first  city' 
wide  bubble  gum  blowing  con 
test  sponsored  by  a  newspaDcr 
More  than  30,000  children,  aged 
7  to  12,  participated  on  185 
playgrounds. 

Anticipating  some  parental 
objections,  the  News  on  the  con¬ 
trary  found  them  calling  in  by 
the  score  to  find  out  where 
and  when  their  youngsters  could 
join  in  the  contest. 

Playground  champs  received 
a  month’s  supply  of  bubble  gum 
(30  pieces)  as  a  prize.  Judged 
on  size,  bubbles  averaged  10  to 
12  inches  in  diameter. 

Finals  took  place  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Stadium  as  a  scheduled 
pre-game  attraction  with  the  In- 
dians-Washington  ball  game. 
More  than  4,000  playground 
children  thronged  the  free  gate 
to  cheer  for  their  “champs.” 
All  received  free  bubble  gum. 

In  the  finals,  judges  chose  an 
East  Side  and  West  Side  “cham¬ 
pion,”  each  receiving  a  one- 
year  supply  of  bubble  gum  (365  ■ 
pieces)  plus  a  baseball  auto-  [ 
graphed  by  the  Cleveland  In-  ( 
dians.  Final  “bio”  for  the  f 
Greater  Cleveland  champion-  1 
ship  was  a  tie  between  two  | 
girls.  The  News  gave  its  “co¬ 
queens”  each  a  portable  radio,  f 

Contest  was  made  possible  by 
the  cooperation  of  C.  C.  Hart- 
zell,  vicepresident  of  the  Shelby 
Gum  Co.,  Shelby,  O.,  concern 
which  furnished  75,000  pieces 
of  individually-wrapped  gum. 

The  contest  was  the  brain¬ 
child  of  Ray  Turk,  News  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  director  and 
father  of  five  young  bubble  gum 
addicts. 


WHERE  TESTS  ARE  REVEALING 


South  Bend,  Indiana  shapes  up  as  the  market  for  tests 
you  can  trust.  ‘It  is  so  typical  of  the  nation’s  indus¬ 
trial-agricultural  structure  that  U.  S.  Government 
studies  are  made  here.  Results  in  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 
are  accurate,  decisive,  revealing.  One  newspaper — 
and  only  one — covers  the  entire  South  Bend  market. 
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SOUTH  BEND, 
IND. 
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FOR  SALES  EXECUTIVES 


Here  is  a  new  sales  control  .  .  . 

...  a  modern  market-operating  pattern  .  .  . 

It’s  “Sales  Operating  in  the  Northern 

California  Market” -  the  first  study  of 

its  kind  for  the  wealthy  area  it  covers  .  .  . 

It’s  another  example  of  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner’s  pace-setting  enterprise  .  .  .  another 
example  of  why  this  newspaper  is  NEWSPAPER 
NUMBER  ONE  and  has  been  for  over  60  years. 

Ask  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  .  .  . 
offices  in  principal  cities. 


*  NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

FOR  60  YEARS  NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 
IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
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Many  Reporters  Make 


Notes— Few 

By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON— Arthur  Krock’s 

recent  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  verifying  material 
used  by  James  A.  Farley  in  a 
magazine  series  on  his  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  has  enlivened 
Washington  discussion  of  re- 
portorial  note-taking  and  note- 
preservation. 

Mr.  Krock  documented  his 
comments  by  reference  to  his 
memorandum  book,  pages  of 
which  are  yellowing  with  age. 
That  he  made  out  an  excellent 
case  for  copious  recording  of 
current  events,  proved  their 
usefulness  in  later  times,  no  one 
doubts.  But  most  of  his  Wash¬ 
ington  contemporaries  ruefully 
admitted  their  files  are  bare  of 
comparable  material. 

Notes  Saved  in  Bureau 

Fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  writers  here  still  rely  upon 
the  “back  of  an  envelope”  rec¬ 
ord,  hastily  taken,  speedily  dis¬ 
carded.  l^e  exceptions  are  the 
larger  bureaus  where  some 
notations  are  made  on  origi¬ 
nal  documents  —  Presidential 
speeches,  bills  pending  before 
or  enacted  by  Congress,  depart¬ 
mental  orders. 

The  general  impression  here 
is  that  news  being  the  world's 
most  perishable  commodity, 
there  is  little  point  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  core  around  which  the 
stories  were  shaped.  And  the 
availability  of  completely  cross- 
indexed  references  to  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  has  served 
to  encourage  casual  treatment 
of  personal  records.  The  latter 
reason  is  the  one  most  fre¬ 
quently  given  in  excuse  for  lack 
of  filing  system  in  many  offices, 
yet  one  of  the  indexes  most 
used  is  published  by  Mr. 
Krock’s  paper. 

Many  interesting,  and  some 
amusing,  anecdotes  have  come 
into  conversations  inspired  by 
the  Krock  column.  "There  is, 
for  example,  the  story  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  Star  which 
was  handled  for  many  years 
by  Everett  Watkins.  His  office 
was  cited  as  the  horrible  exam¬ 
ple  of  disarray;  the  typewriter 
was  almost  obscured  from  view 
by  stacks  of  dog  eared  paper, 
every  chair  was  covert  by 
notes,  tear  sheets  and  congres¬ 
sional  reports — he  actually  in¬ 
jured  himself  seriously  by  com¬ 
ing  to  rest  upon  a  spike,  the 
sharp  point  of  which  was  just 
below  the  surface  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  harmless  pile  of 
carbon  copies. 

When  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson 
published  her  memoirs,  the 
home  office  was  preparing  a 
review  of  the  book  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  the 
status  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  President’s  fatal  illness. 
An  old-timer  recalled  that  a 
query  on  the  point  had  been 
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addressed  to  Watkins  at  that 
time  and  he  had  replied.  But 
the  story  could  not  be  readily 
located.  A  telegram  to  Watkins 
brought  back  a  repeat  of  the 
original  query  and  his  answer. 
He  had  fished  it  out  of  his 
“files” — 25  years  later! 

Recoiled  to  Duty 

Among  the  oldsters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  circles,  the 
story  is  recalled  of  somewhat 
similar  files  kept  by  George 
Authier  who  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  here  as  correspondent  for 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une.  When  he  went  on  to  other 
work,  he  left  his  “records”  be¬ 
hind.  Totally  devoid  of  index 
or  other  guides,  they  were  tise- 
less  to  his  successor.  Finally 
Authier  was  persuaded  to  come 
back,  lay  the  papers  out  in  a 
manner  which  would  permit 
others  to  put  them  to  use.  The 
maze  of  seemingly  unserviceable 
records  became  a  running  story 
of  his  years  of  covering  the 
news. 

John  Snure,  Sr.,  who  repre¬ 
sented  Iowa  newspapers  and 
was  one  of  the  Capital’s  most 
prolific  writers  for  three  dec¬ 
ades,  is  cited  as  an  example  of 
another  type  of  note  preserva¬ 
tion.  Small  of  stature,  Mr. 
Snure  nevertheless  carried 
pounds  of  notes,  references  and 
documents  on  his  person  at  all 
times.  It  was  seldom  necessary 
for  him  to  go  more  than  arm’s 
length  for  the  material  he 
needed  to  round  out  a  story. 
But  when  the  current  interest 
died  down  there  was  discarding 
and  replacement — but  never  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  bulging  coat,  vest 
and  even  trousers  pockets. 

Price  Noted  for  Filing 

Byron  Price,  former  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  Bureau  in 
Washington  and  wartime  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Censorship,  was  in  a  class 
by  himself  when  it  came  to  fil¬ 
ing.  As  a  newspaperman  and 
later  as  a  government  official 
he  maintain^  a  desk  on  which 
no  paper  or  note  ever  appeared 
except  when  in  actual  use.  He 


47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  •  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  The 
New  York  Sun.  This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailed  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 
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began  each  day  with  a  cleared 
desk  and  ended  it  the  same  way; 
what  remained  uncompleted  in 
the  evening  went  back  to  files 
or  drawers.  His  desk  had  the 
appearance  of  being  un-used, 
but  Price’s  efficiency  in  private 
and  public  life  afforded  com¬ 
plete  denial  to  any  such  assump¬ 
tion. 

Merwin  Browne  covered  the 
Presidential  press  conferences 
for  many  years  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  and 

made  a  stenographic  record  of 
every  question,  answer  and 
comment,  preserving  his  short¬ 
hand  books.  His  coverage  spans 
the  entire  Roosevelt  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  provide  a  complete 
record  of  the  press  conference 
aspect  of  it. 

Few  are  aware  of  it,  but 
stenographic  notes  were  not 
permitted  during  part  of  the 
20’s.  In  the  latter  months  of 
his  administration.  President 
Harding  forbade  the  practice, 
and  President  Coolidge  con¬ 
tinued  the  ban  throughout  his 
time  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Mr.  Coolidge  once  spied  an 
attendant  at  his  conference  rac¬ 
ing  his  pencil  across  a  red-lined 
pad,  halted  his  commentary,  and 
established,  by  questioning,  that 
the  writer  was  taking  short¬ 
hand  notes  for  a  publisher.  The 
President  was  perturbed, 
launched  into  a  first-rate  bawl¬ 
ing  out  of  the  young  man  for 
violating  the  rule,  purpose  of 
which  was  to  reinforce  the  reg¬ 
ulation  against  direct  quotes. 

All  the  time,  the  pencil  raced 
over  the  page.  The  copyist  was 
taking  down  the  bawling  out! 

Note-Taking  Harmful  at  Times 

Opinion  differs  here  as  to 
whether  stenographic  notes  are 
valuable  or  otherwise.  Accu¬ 
racy  is  gained  but  color  is  lost, 
say  those  who  think  such  notes 
a  disadvantage.  Facial  expres¬ 
sions,  intonations,  seriousness  or 
its  lack  cannot  be  reflected  in 
the  word  signs,  and  a  good  lead 
oHen  Is  lost  in  the  ordered  se- 
quence-of-presentation  record. 

And,  of  course,  the  damage 
done  by  taking  notes  in  inter¬ 
views  with  men  new  to  public 
life  Is  recognized  here  as  well 
as  everywhere  else.  They  fold 
up  like  a  clam! 

The  story  is  told  of  a  some¬ 
what  ancient  morgue  master  of 
the  New  York  Post  a  generation 
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ago.  With  a  change  of  owno 
ship,  he  was  retired.  Occasiw 
arose  to  refer  to  clips  on  tS 
story  of  the  Wall  Street  bombiS 
attempt,  in  front  of  the  J  p 
Morgan  offices.  The  new  librai 
ian  consulted  “Morgan,"  “bomb¬ 
ing”  and  several  other  suggested 
topics,  without  success.  The 
man  who  made  the  original  file 
was  reached  by  telepnone  and 
he  assured  the  caller  the  record 
could  be  readily  found— unde, 
“mishaps.” 


A  former  Chicago  newspaper 
man  now  in  other  business 
in  Washington,  recalls  an  "aide" 
to  reporters  who  was  sent  whe' 
the  likelihood  of  muscle  work 
was  suggested.  If  he  couldn’t 
obtain  his  material  by  advising 
his  quarry  that  he  was  “from 
downtown”  (“which  means  the 
police  to  a  ‘hood’”)  he  used 
other  means.  He  couldn’t  read 
any  notes  he  might  tnke  to  sup¬ 
port  a  story;  out  ♦Jiere  was  no 
need  for  that,  for  his  notes  con- 
sLsted  of  photographs  of  docu¬ 
ments  he  appropriated  by  the 
methods  in  which  he  was  best 
schooled. 

In  almost  every  Washington 
bureau,  files  are  maintained. 
But  the  material  seldom  is  prfr 
served  beyond  the  useful  life  of 
the  story  incident  and  there 
seems  little  diJiJiisitii.n  to  b:*gin 
collecting  data  today  against  a 
possible  use  10  years  from  now. 


Daily's  Safe  Looted 

Hillsdale,  Mich.  —  Safecrack¬ 
ers  who  broke  open  the  safe  at 
the  plant  of  the  Hillsdale  Daily 
News  stole  cash  and  checks. 


116,325 

Met.  County  Populotioi 

■■reaw  of  Ccaiati  1144 

rhe  Argus  and  Dispatch 
ire  the  ONLY  daily  news- 
japers  published  in  the 
dock  Island-Moline  zone, 
vhere  nearly  60%  of  the 
rri-Cities  200,000  popula- 
ion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
’ombined  circulation  with- 
)ut  duplication. 
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WE  HELPED  MR.  and  MRS. 
WILLIAM  SCHULTZ  FIND  A  HOME 


IN  OUR  116  years  we’ve  been 
called  up  to  do  many  things. 
But  on  June  23  we  essayed  a  task  whose 
conclusion  made  Detroiters  happy.  That  Monday 
morning,  James  Pooler,  staff  writer,  told  the  story  of  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  William  Schultz  and  their  dog,  Teddy,  who  were  about 
to  be  throw’n  out  of  their  three  room  shack  which  had  been  their 
home  for  seven  years. 


JAMES  POOLER 
H*  wrofc  thm  story 


"They  rock  with  that  silent  grief  of  the  old  who  have  brooded 
on  trouble  too  long,”  ran  the  story.  "Saturday  and  Sunday,  like 
the  days  before,  the  old  man  and  woman  tramped  the  streets 
looking  for  new  shelter,”  wrote  Pooler.  On  Wednesday  morning 
Pooler’s  story  said:  "Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schultz  and  their  old 
dog,  Teddy,  will  move  into  a  new  home.  The  donor  who  prefers 
anonymity,  has  provided  the  two  old  people  a. home  in  which  they 
can  spend  their  last  years  with  'our  own  furniture.’  ” 

We  don’t  know  that  this  proves  anything  much  except  that 
the  world  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  is  pictured  .  .  .  that  it  can  be  tbe  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  newspaper  now  and  tben  to  step  out  of  its  role  of  merely 
purveying  news  and  undertake  some  of  those  humanitarian  jobs 
which  life’s  exigencies  seem  to  pile  up  in  a  big  city  ...  or  was 
this  a  big  news  story? 

We  like  to  think  too  that  the  response  which  concluded  this 
story  sort  of  pictures  the  kind  of  people  who  regularly  read  our 
new'spaper. 


Pjettjuit 


JOHN  S  KNIGHT  PVHI.I5HER 
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Opinion  Advertising 
Abroad  Recommended 


A  NEW  method  through  which 
“the  American  Way”  may  be 
sold  to  European  countries  on 
the  fringes  of 
C  o  m  m  u  n  ism 
was  envisioned 
this  week  by 
F  r  e  d  e  rick  G. 

Rudge,  head  of 
the  New  York 
“opinion  form¬ 
ing”  advertising 
agency  that 
bears  his  name. 

Rudge,  who 
returned  July 
20  from  the 
Eighth  Interna-  Rudge 
tional  Manage¬ 
ment  Congress  at  Stockholm, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  one  of 


Nilsson's  agency  ran  this  ad.  ex¬ 
plaining  purposes  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  advertising,  how  it  was  used 
in  the  United  States. 

the  best  ways  to  wean  Euro¬ 
peans  away  from  Communism 
was  “community  contact”  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  part  of  European 
businessmen. 

“There  are  really  two  great 
information  jobs  the  United 
States  must  do  if  we  are  to 
have  a  friendly  and  peaceful 
Europe,”  he  explained.  “One 
is  the  State  Department  infor¬ 
mation  program,  and  the  other 
is  the  indoctrination  of  foreign 
business  people. 

“The  latter  can  be  done  by 
United  States  agency  men  in 
close  cooperation  with  agency 
men  in  Europe,”  he  went  on. 
“We  must  sell  our  methods  of 
public  opinion  advertising  to  our 
colleagues  abroad;  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  material  aid  in 
strengthening  and  maintaining 
the  free  enterprise  system 
there.” 

Rudge  said  he  thought  the 
selling  job  could  be  carried  out 
through  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
formal  relationships  between 
United  States  and  European  ad 


agencies.  He  did  not,  however, 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  the 
organization  of  foreign  branches 
by  United  States  agencies  al¬ 
ready  rich  in  the  “savvy”  of 
opinion  advertising. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said, 
“I  plan  to  return  to  Europe 
next  year  with  some  of  these 
things  in  mind.” 

Rudge  has  already  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  introduction 
of  opinion  advertising  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Erik  Nilsson,  junior  part¬ 
ner  in  a  Finnish  agency,  wrote 
to  Rudge  after  seeing  the  latter's 
by-line  on  an  article  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  paper.  From  this  liaison, 
Nilsson’s  interest  in  opinion  ad¬ 
vertising  grew  until  his  agency 
ran  a  large  ad  in  Finnish  news¬ 
papers,  soliciting  this  type  of 
business. 

“It  was  of  particular  interest 
to  me,”  Rudge  recounted,  “that 
Nilsson  was  able  to  run  a  quote 
in  a  newspaper,  published  in  the 
shadow  of  Russia,  that  said, 
‘Fred  Rudge,  Inc.,  material  from 
America  .  .  .  has  the  greatest 
value  in  educating  our  employes 
in  preserving  our  free  enter¬ 
prise.’  ” 

Nilsson’s  ad  brought  response 
from  the  Arabia  company,  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  pottery  in 
Europe.  The  general  theme  of 
Arabia’s  campaign  was:  “There 
are  three  ways  open  for  Fin¬ 
land’s  survival :  Robbery — we 
don’t  want  it:  begging — we’re 
ashamed  of  it;  work — so  we 
work.” 

Opinion  research  subsequent¬ 
ly  revealed  that  at  first  the 
workers  were  surprised  by  the 
Arabia  ads,  then  expressed  ap¬ 
proval. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  Nilsson’s 
agency  is  the  only  one  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that  has  even  tapped  the 
possibilities  of  opinion  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Rudge  declared.  “But  if 
the  response  he  got  is  any  in¬ 
dication,  this  work  can  be  just 
as  valuable  there  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  U.S. 

“The  Congress  decided  this 
year  that  the  Number  One  need 
of  management  was  better  hu¬ 
man  relations — giving  workers 
more  satisfaction  in  their  jobs. 
This  sounds  like  an  order  for 
public  opinion  advertising.  If 
we  can  sell  it  to  businesses 
abroad,  it  will  mean  that  for¬ 
eign  workers  will  eventually  be 
sold  on  a  ‘free  enterprise’  way 
of  life.”  ^ 

Upside-Down  Ad 

Burbank,  Calif. — An  upside- 
down  section  of  a  two-color  full 
page  ad  of  Bill’s  Ranch  Market 
in  the  Burbank  Review  upped 
sales  considerably,  according  to 
the  management. 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUR  FILES  ARE  CUSTOM  BUILT 
AND  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


“In  July  We  Are  Lazy"  was  Ara¬ 
bia's  caption  for  this  ad.  Text 
explained  it  was  all  right  to  rest 
after  your  work  was  done,  but 
Finland's  work  had  just  started. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Makes  Plans  for 
Fashion  Festival 

Philadelphia. — Mrs.  Edward  J. 
MacMullan,  social  arbiter  here 
for  more  than  20  years,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  as  advisory 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  first  annual  fashion  fes¬ 
tival  in  October. 

It  is  also  announced  Dr.  Clay 
Boland,  newly  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  celebrated  Mask  and  Wig 
Club,  will  write  the  score  and 
create  a  musical  background  for 
the  two  acts  and  nine  scenes 
of  the  production. 

The  extravaganza  is  to  be 
given  in  nine  performances, 
Monday  through  Friday  nightly, 
with  four  matinees.  First  night 
performance  is  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Thrift 
Shop,  a  non-profit  organization 
operating  on  behalf  of  Bryn 
Mawr  Hospital. 

■ 

Cowles'  Daughter  Wed 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Mrs. 
Morley  Cowles  Gale,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cowles, 
was  married  July  26  to  Arthur 
A.  Ballantine,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  staff. 
The  bride’s  father  is  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 


Idea  Man! 

Plunk  this  idea  on  your  boss’s 
desk:  Put  “Magazine”  down  on 
your  next  schedule  in  America’s 
6th  largest  city!  “Magazine”  is 
packed  with  dramatic  locally 
edited  picture  stories.  Compelling 
gravure.  1,000  line  page  size.  A 
natural  for  “national”  advertisers! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Finds  Many 
German  Pleas 

Philadelphia— To  protect  the 
American  reading  public  against 
wholesale  appeals  for  help  from 
Germans  claiming  to  be  in  wan* 
of  food  and  other  necessities  of 
life,  the  Evening  Bulletin  has 
been  investigating  the  recen* 
flood  of  mail  from  abroad. 

The  investigation  shows  that 
following  the  opening  of  mail 
service  to  printed  matter  in  the 
American  and  British  zones  of 
Germany,  needy  Germans  have 
obtained  from  newspapers  and 
periodicals  the  names  of  various 
Americans,  and  are  writing  to 
them  to  invoke  sympathy.  It 
further  shows  that  letters  iden¬ 
tical  are  being  sent  to  various 
addresses  in  this  country. 

The  Bulletin  itself  was  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  a  German 
living  in  Berlin,  claiming  to  be, 
with  his  wife  and  young  son,  in 
destitute  circumstances. 

Convinced  indiscriminate  giv¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  fail  of  its  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  the  most  ne^y, 
Bulletin  editors  asked  for  advice 
of  the  Friends  Service  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  were  advised  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  aid  a  Ger¬ 
man  family  whose  needs  and 
identity  are  known  can  do  so 
by  contacting  Mrs.  Emily  Parker 
Simon,  Fellowship  Gift  Parcel 
Campaign,  320  N.  Charles  St, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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newspaper  advertising  appears  in  the  Home¬ 
town  Daily  Newspapers,  a  lot  of  bottles  don’t 
move.  In  fact,  2  out  of  3  get  left!  Here’s  why. 

Over  70%  of  the  people  live  outside  the  6 
largest  cities  where  70%  of  the  drug  stores  are. 
They  account  for  65%  of  all  drug  sales.  Their  in¬ 
terests  center  in  Hometowns;  their  news  read¬ 
ing  interests,  in  the  Hometown  Dailies,  the  only 
newspapers  covering  this  hometown  market. 


It’s  an  interesting  tale,  2  out  of  3  that  get  left. 
It’s  a  Western,  and  it’s  true. 

This  Western  is  about  bottles  moving  on  and 
off  drug  store  shelves.  Bottles  containing  vita¬ 
mins,  medicines,  toiletries,  and  101  other  things 
that  folks  buy  in  bottles  at  the  drug  store.  The 
druggist  puts  ’em  on,  and  advertising,  chiefly 
newspaper  advertising,  moves  ’em  off. 

Now,  in  the  eleven  Western  States,  unless  that 


Over  90%  of  the  5, 687, 000  total  circulation  of  all  daily  newspapers  in  the  eleven  Western 
States  is  confined  to  the  city  and  the  retail  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 


THE  HOMETOWN'DAIIY  NEWSPAPER 


for  compfat*  information  writo  to 
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Brewer,  Lewin  Receive 
Honors  from  Portugal 


SPECIAL  honors  from  the  Gov-  the  button  emblem  to  be  won 
ernment  of  Portugal  were  con-  on  informal  occasions, 
ferred  this  week  upon  Basil  “And  now,  if  the  ladies  wil 
Brewer,  publisher,  and  Charles  excuse  me,  ’  he  added,  kissinj 
J.  Lewin,  editor,  of  New  Bedford  Mr.  Brewer  on  each  cheek,  “th( 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times.  ritual  of  the  order.” 

w  Brewer  Responds 

the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 

York,  in  connection  with  the  de-  ^  convej 

parture  of  Dr.  Joao  Antonio  de  .^5 

Bianchi,  retiring  Ambassador  sponded.  We  have  only  tried  tc 
from  Portugal  to  the  United  <2®  out  duty— to  print  the  truth 

And  it  so  happens  that  advance 

BrilUont  Event 

,  ....  „  .  ,,  ,  .  quired  the  printing  of  the  truth. 

°  j  lunch-  jvii._  Lewin.  acknowledging  the 

eon  attended  by  300  representa-  decoration  then  conferred  on 
tives  of  the  500.0M  Portuguese  him  (Chevalier  of  the  Order), 
and  Portuguese  -  Americans  in  s3iid,  “My  heart  expresses  my 
iP®  Bianchi  ^gan  appreciation  at  the  honor  con- 

his  address  with  reference  to  toe  ferred  on  me  today.  It  also  ex- 
newspa^r.  He  cimferred  the  de-  presses  the  regret  we  feel  at  the 
gree  of  Knight  Officer  of  the  An-  departure  of  Ambassador  and 
cient  ai^  Most  Noble  Military  ^me.  de  Bianchi  from  our 
Order  of  Christ  on  Mr.  Brewer,  shores.  We  know  though  they 

t  u  j  j  .  X-  will  be  absent  physically 

First,  I  have  a  deed  of  grati-  ^hey  will  be  present  with  us  in 
tude  to  perform,  the  conferring  spirit 
of  decorations  granted,  on  my  ‘  - 

proposal,  by  the  Government  of  Assails  (Communism 

Portugal  for  Basil  Brewer,  pub-  “We  rejoice,  however,  in  your 
Usher,  and  Charles  J.  Lewin,  elevation  to  the  post  of  Secre- 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Stand-  tary -General  of  the  Ministry  of 
ard -Times.  In  this  ceremony.  Foreign  Affairs  at  Lisbon.  It  is 
Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Lewin  are  assured  that  in  his  new  position 
not  only  decorated  by  my  Gov-  the  Ambassador  will  serve  as 
ernment,  but  by  the  Portuguese  ably  to  interpret  the  love  of  the 
and  the  Portuguese-Americans  in  American  people  for  Portugal  as 
this  country.”  he  has  to  interpret  the  friendship 

As  a  burst  of  applause  sub  United  States.” 
sided.  Dr.  de  Bianchi  continued,  precedine  the  sumrLse  nres- 
Zuvh/TaDhaiydlv  oV  entation.  Mr.  Brewer^as  a  gliest 

that  I  made  the  proposil®  th^t’  historv‘‘Lnd  Us^oS^ 

you  and  Mr.  Lewin  be  decorated  tn 

by  the  Portuguese  Government,  part*^  ^now  greates" 

“My  friendship  with  you  could  P®"' 
have  justified  it  w 

“Your  place  in  New  Bedford  ^  ^  ^ 

would  have  warranted  it.  Comrnunism. 

“But  even  more,  you  and  Mr.  'No  Halfway  Ground' 

Lewin,  through  your  newspaper,  “Communism  is  engaged  in  a 
have  upheld  the  morale  of  the  world  march  which,  if  success- 
Portugue.se  people  during  a  try-  ful,  will  set  the  world  back  to 
ing  period  of  world  history.  You  the  dark  ages, 
have  kept  the  Portugue^  people  “Between  freedom  and  Com- 
inforn^  rightly  and  justly  of  niunism  there  is  no  halfway 
what  Portugal  stands  for  in  the  ground.  Communism  leaves 
international  picture  and  have  non- 

told  them  the  truth  about  Portu-  ’  .  _  ,  .  ,  .  . 

gal — the  truth  of  which  they  can  ,  Portugal,  stalwart  opponent 
be  proud.  Communism,  is  our  proved 

Things  In  Right  Light 

“It  is  the  gratitude  of  that  w  V**E!^rc»¥«f  ^ 

Government  and  that  colony  to  ^ 

you  for  what  you  have  done  in 

trying  times,  when  other  forces  &  Ali  I 

were  pulling  in  many  directions.  P  ■ 

that  I  am  about  to  express.  You  ^  ^  ^  ■ 

have  always  had  the  justice  to  |  ^  T  M  ■ 

put  things  in  their  right  place  M  "  i  P  P 

and  light.  ■  ^  A  W 

“As  Ambassador  and  represen-  ■  ^  ^ 

tative  of  the  Portuguese  Govern-  T  t 

ment  and  as  Knight  Grand  Cross  ^  ^  1 

of  the  same  order,  I  confer  on  SW' l^p****^***™**^^^®  ^ 
you,  Mr.  Brewer,  the  degree  of  . 

Knight  Officer  of  the  Ancient  L  ow worn) ««i two o»«t 

and  Most  Noble  Military  Order 

°  D?S  Bianchi  then  suspended  M 

toe  decoration,  a  red  cross  super-  I . . 

Imposed  with  a  white  cross,  both 
edged  in  gold,  about  Mr.  Brew- 

er’s  neck,  and  pinned  in  his  lapel  ■  '  J'.iX 


Left  to  right:  Charles  J.  Lewin,  Basil  Brewer  and  Dr.  joao  de  Bianchi 
retiring  Ambassador  from  Portugal  to  the  U.  S. 


MR.  MANUFACTURER— We  Invite 
You  To  Join  Our  Growing  Parade! 


Great  Philadelphia  Department  Store  adver* 
titling  managers,  cultivating  sales  throughout 
important  Pennsylvania  markets  beyond  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  have  learne<l,  from  experience,  that 
NORRISTOWN  and  its  129,309  trading  area 
can  ONLY  be  adequately  reached  by  using 
Norristown's  own  Times  Herald. 


NORRISTOWN,^. 
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The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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"Your  reader-confidence  builds  respect,  as 
well  as  sales,  for  adver- 

rV  tisers.  As  distributor  for 

Three  Feathers  Whiskey  and 
L  &  J  Wines,  I  know  this 
^  from  experience.  I  consider 

^  Item  a  must  for  any  ag- 

,  JP  Sressive  merchandiser." 


James  E.  Comitkey 
Preeident,  New  Orleans  Wholesale 
Liquor  Dealers  Association 


"It  wields  powerful  influence  with  most  commendable  judg¬ 
ment.  Whatever  the  situation,  the  Item  serves  the  best 
interests  of  our  city  with  vigor  and  success. 


Says  James  E.  Comiskey,  President, 

New  Orleans  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  Association 

like  the  ITEM  because 


Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  evening  circulation  in  Louisiana  (9£% 
concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market--growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Acceptance:  Nearly  IE, 000, 000  lines  carried  in  1946. 

Your 

New  Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO., 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

editor  4  PUBLISHER  for  August  2.  1947 
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CIRCULATION 


L.  A.  Times  Carrier 
Program  Explained 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  Los  Angeles  Times'  carrier 

boy  program  for  1946-47, 
which  won  first  honors  for  the 
best  all-around  newspaper  boy 
promotion  at  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  New  York 
last  June,  consisted  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  phases. 

1.  A  general  public  relations 
campaign,  designed  to  promote 
greater  public  awareness  of  ear¬ 
lier  boys’  activities. 

2.  The  annual  carrier  activity 
program  itself. 

Conducted  simultaneously,  the 
two  phases  had  interlocking  fea¬ 
tures,  but  were  administered 
separately  by  Ray  Marx,  Times 
circulation  manager,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates.  We  have  sought  to 
highlight  the  Times'  carrier  re¬ 
lations  program  for  the  benefit 
of  other  circulators. 

“Training  for  Success" 

“Training  for  Success"  was 
the  slogan  around  which  the 
public  relations  campaign  was 
built.  Billboards,  movie  trail¬ 
ers,  and  feature  stories  in  the 
Times  presented  the  story  of 
certain  carriers’  ambitions,  and 
how  they  were  achieving  these 
goals  through  carrier  work.  A 
parent  contest,  based  on  an 
essay  entitled,  “I  believe  that 
being  a  Times  carrier  is  Train¬ 
ing  for  Success  because  .  .  .,’’ 
enlisted  parental  interest  in  the 
program. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Thrift  Plan 
was  incorporated  into  the  cam¬ 
paign  through  the  medium  of 
the  carrier  publication,  “Young 
Timers,’’  as  were  statements 
from  prominent  citizens  on  the 
value  of  training  for  future  suc¬ 
cess  in  life. 

Originally  scheduled  for  a 
three  month  period,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  extended  to  five 
months  in  order  to  culminate 
on  Newspaper  Carrier  Boy  Day, 
Oct.  5,  1946. 

Well-Rounded  Program 

The  standard  carrier  program, 
developed  over  the  many  years 
the  Times  has  taken  an  active 
lead  in  furthering  carrier  inter¬ 
ests.  stresses  education,  thrift, 
sportsmanship,  civic  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  good  fellowhip.  A  bas¬ 
ketball  league,  and  a  baseball 
league  that  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  is  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  two  divisions,  are 
sponsored  each  year — with  the 
champions  meeting  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  in  an  inter¬ 
sectional  tilt  that  alternates  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities. 

In  June  and  February,  the 
issues  of  the  carrier  publication 
are  devoted  to  the  graduates 
among  the  carriers  and  stress 
the  need  for  higher  scholarship 
and  education. 

An  annual  Christmas  Party 
featuring  headline  entertain¬ 
ment.  and  an  anual  Summer 
Picnic  highlight  the  recreational 


section  of  the  program.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  the  Times  plays  host  to 
its  carriers  at  from  5  to  7  mis¬ 
cellaneous  events  each  year — 
circuses,  rodeos,  professional 
football  games,  intercollegiate 
games,  and  hockey  games. 
These  events  are  in  addition  to 
the  many  opportunities  given 
the  boys  to  earn  admission  to 
big  games  . 

Marx,  is  also  president  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation,  whose  educational, 
sports,  business  training,  and 
scholarship  aims  closely  parallel 
the  goals  of  the  Times  carrier 
program.  Founded  a  year  ago 
with  27  participating  news¬ 
papers,  the  foundation  now  in¬ 
cludes  over  70  California  news¬ 
papers  and  is  furthering  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  carrier  boy  on  a 
coordinated  statewide  basis. 


ICMA  Committees  Named 
PRESIDENT  “Jab”  Casaday, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  has 
announced  his  ICMA  committee 
appointments  for  1947-48.  These 
committees,  together  with  the 
officers,  will  carry  forward  the 
ICTMA  program  under  the  in¬ 
creased  dues  structure  approved 
at  the  June  convention. 

Approval  of  the  dues  increase 
by  ICMA  members  and  their 
publishers  was  termed  the 
“greatest  vote  of  confidence  any 
organization  ever  received,”  by 
L.  W.  McFetridge.  ICMA  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  “As  evidence  of 
approval,  dues  payments  are  be¬ 
ing  made  with  amazing  prompt¬ 
ness  and  there  have  been  many 
congratulatory  messages  from 
publishers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers,”  he  added. 

Help  Little  Fellow 
“We  shall  continue  to  serve 
the  larger  papers  as  in  the 
past,”  said  McFetridge,  “but  no 
longer  can  there  be  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  dominance  in  our  affairs 
by  representatives  of  the  larger 
papers.  We  have  done  a  job 
# 
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for  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
little  fellow,  and  they  are  now 
paying  more  with  enthusiasm, 
while  the  little  fellow  continues 
to  reap  benefits  in  proportion  to 
his  participation  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  get  out  of  his  member¬ 
ship  what  he  puts  into  it.” 

Circulation  surveys,  more 
timely  reporting  of  legislative 
matters  and  other  problems  of 
immediate  importance  to  cir¬ 
culators  are  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  program  for  the  ICMA 
Official  Bulletin. 

President  Casaday’s  commit¬ 
tee  appointments  include  a  joint 
ICMA  -  ANPA  Newspaperboy 
Committee,  headed  by  Howard 
W.  Stodghill,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  committee. 
Following  are  the  ICMA  com¬ 
mittees: 

A.  B.  C. — Chairman,  Roy  Hat¬ 
ton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Auditing  —  Chairman,  Elmer 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal;  Don  R.  Davis,  Birming 
ham  (Ala.)  News-Age-Herald; 
J.  M.  Bauer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Courier  Express. 

Bulletin  —  Chairman,  Cyrus 
Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press. 

Dues  Structure  —  Chairman, 
Walter  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Press;  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times;  James 
Gorman,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Jere 
Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J. )  Herald 
News;  Phil  Johnson,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star;  Jos.  F.  Fehrenbach, 
Kitchener  (Ont. )  Daily  Record. 

Entertainment  —  Chairman, 
Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press;  Louis  R.  Mohs,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Min.)  Daily  Times; 
W.  D.  Parsons  and  M.  E.  Fisher, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Educational  —  Chairman,  H. 
Phelps  Gates.  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (Boston,  Mass.);  Louis 
Mohs,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times;  Arthur  S.  Daniel, 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal;  Jos. 


Carrier  Uplift 

Arrangements  were  made  in 
Portland,  Ore,,  for  priie-win. 
ning  carriers  on  both  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  the  lournal  to  have 
20-minute  rides  in  a  chartered 
DC-4.  A  total  from  both  poperi 
of  more  thon  500  carriers  won 
this  award.  It  was  estimated 
that  this  type  of  prize  was 
given  at  a  cost  to  the  papers 
of  about  $3  per  carrier. 


Fehrenbach,  Kitchener  (Ont) 
Daily  Record. 

Convention  Invitations- 
Chairman,  Clarence  Bevinger 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
and  Commercial  Appeal;  H.  B. 
Cowan,  Peterborough  (Ont.) 
Examiner. 

Labor  Relations — Chairman 
Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Post. 

Membership  —  Chairman,  Jq. 
seph  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times  Union;  George  Hicks,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O. )  Citizen;  J.  E.  Cal¬ 
vin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  Mor¬ 
ris  Shorr,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call;  Ross  Winchester,  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  ( Calif. )  Call;  Dar  M.  Sims, 
Denver  ( Colo. )  Post;  J.  D.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press;  James  Allio,  Indianapolis 
(Ind. )  News;  John  Levand, 
Wichita  (Kas. )  Beacon;  Clark 
Farber,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News;  Don  Bowker,  Fargo 
(N.  D. )  Forum;  Dave  Thomas, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

State  and  National  Recula 
TiONS  —  Chairman,  Jack  Estes, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  Matt  Sul¬ 
livan.  Gannett  Newspapers, 
(Rochester,  N.  Y.);  J.  E.  Grant, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Necrology — Chairman,  Ralph 
Cowan,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

Post  Office  and  Express— 
Chairman,  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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SMILIN'  JACK  if  pitted 
against  an  old  onemy . . . 
and  adventure-minded 
readers  are  in  for  mere 
than  their  usuai  shore  ef 
supersonic  thriiis  in  this 
forthcoming  episode  et 
the  most  famous  of  ovie- 
tion  strips!  — If  it's  still 
open  in  your  territory/ 
there's  no  better  time 
than  now  to  send  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  on 
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^i^YoRK  News 
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INQUIRERMAINTAINS 
FOURTEEN-YEAR 
ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 

The  Inquirer  is  now  in  its  14th 
consecutive  year  of  advertising 
leadership  in  Philadelphia  ...  a 
leadership  which  today  includes 
department  stores,  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  men's  clothing  stores 
...  all  retail  stores  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  as  well  as  national,  clas¬ 
sified  and  total  advertising! 

Circulation; 

Doily:  Over  700,000 

Sunday;  Over.  1,000,000 


WIVES  MUST  HAVE  THE  INQUIRER 
TO  PLAN  THEIR  SHOPPING 

Today  The  Inquirer  holds  first  place  with  women 
in  Philadelphia.  They  prefer  it  for  a  clear  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news.  They  prefer  its  features,  skillfully 
planned  to  inform,  aid  and  amuse  the  housewife, 
matron  or  business-woman.  This  clear  preference 
is  reflected  in  advertising  results;  and  today  The 
Inquirer  is  first  in  advertising  linage  in  America’s 
3rd  market. 

TELL  IT  IN  THE  MO  R  Nl  N  G  .  .  .  T  EL  L  IT  IN 


Jlnquitw 


HoHodoI  Advmnitliig  HapmtuMivmi:  OSBORN,  SCOIARO,  MEEKER  B  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT;  FITZPATRICK  «  CHAMBERLIN,  S AN  FRANCISCO 
MmAv;  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 
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New  Vendor 
Put  on  Market 
By  Circulators 

Seattle,  Wash. — An  automatic 
vending  machine  that  will  han¬ 
dle  both  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  is  being  manufactured  by 
Auto  Newsy,  Inc.,  of  Renton, 
Wash. 

The  machine  will  handle  from 
six  to  200  pages  without  adjust¬ 
ment  for  paper  thicknesses,  and 
has  storage  capacity  for  40  pa 
pers  of  30  pages  each.  It  is  made 
of  aluminum  and  stainless  steel. 
When  collections  are  made,  the 
full  coin  box  is  detached  and  an 
empty  one  is  slipped  into  the 
machine. 

Auto  Newsy  is  the  product  of 
three  years'  testing  and  experi¬ 
menting.  Production  is  just 
starting.  Auto  Newsy,  Inc.,  was 
organized  in  the  spring  with 
capitalization  of  $2^,000.  Top 
officials  include  three  men  with 
long  experience  in  circulation 
who  now  are  or  formerly  were 
on  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun. 

Drake  L.  Cummings,  president, 
formerly  with  Hearst  publica¬ 
tions.  is  wholesale  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun.  Stuart  E. 
Kidd,  sales  director,  was  15 
years  on  the  Sun  and  served 
there  as  district  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Cecil  L.  HofT,  held  direc¬ 
tor,  was  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  the  Sun  and  for¬ 
merly  with  McFadden  publica¬ 
tions. 

John  Kosloski.  the  inventor, 
is  directior  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

Sponsors  assert  the  coin  mech¬ 
anism  provides  quick  flexibility, 
permitting  immediate  shifting 
from  Sunday  to  daily  paper  and 
back.  If  a  customer  deposits  an 
incorrect  amount  of  monev.  the 
money  returns  automatically. 

Auto  Newsy  is  priced  at  S89.5f’ 
fob  Renton.  Wash.  Discounts 
bring  the  price  down  to  $75  on 
orders  of  100  or  more. 


ICMA  Committees 

continued  from  page  32 

Program  —  Chairman,  Walter 
Andrews.  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Publicity  — Chairman.  A.  D. 
Wallace.  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram;  B.  G.  Cameron,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

Safe  Driving— Chairman.  John 
M.  Black,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner. 

Transportation  —  Chairman. 
Richard  Simmons,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Herald- American. 

Vocational  Guidance — Chair¬ 
man,  Phil  Johnson,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star. 

Awards — Chairman.  Clem  D. 
O'Rourke.  Cleveland  ( O. )  Press; 
Clayton  Beaver.  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer;  Ralph 
Cowan,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

Motion  Picture  —  Chairman, 
James  Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat;  Lou  Hoffman, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times; 
Walter  Andrews,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
Ed  Carvell.  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch;  Clem  O’Rourke, 


Cleveland  (O. )  Press;  Phil  M. 
Knox,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph;  H.  W.  Stodghill, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin;  L.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  -  Tribune;  John 
Black,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Ray  Marx.  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  J.  B.  Casaday, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner. 

The  Question  Box  —  Chair¬ 
man,  Phil  Knox,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph;  Clem 
O'Rourke.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press; 
Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  William  Dempsey,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger;  E.  'W. 
Burwell.  Columbus  (O. )  Dis¬ 
patch;  W.  F.  Lester,  Peoria  ( Ill. ) 
Journal  Star;  J.  H.  Gorman, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle;  Morris  Shorr,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

Newspaperboy  —  Chairman, 
H.  W.  Stodghill,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin;  Walter 
Andrews,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
( Calif. )  Examiner;  Don  R.  Davis, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age- 
Herald;  John  M.  Black,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner;  Shiel 
Dunsker,  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post; 
Jack  Elstes,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News; 
James  Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat;  J.  W.  Kenney, 
Hearst  Newspapers  (N.  Y. ); 
J.  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union;  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune; 
James  C.  Montgomery.  Detroit 
( Mich. )  News;  C.  D.  O'Rourke, 
Cleveland  ( O. )  Press;  Anton  F. 
Peterson,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Jasper  E.  Rison,  Louisville 
(Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times;  E.  P.  Schwartz.  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune; 
M.  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  ( Rochester ) . 

Carrier  Notes 

THE  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 

summer  sports  program  for 
carriers  includes  softball,  swim¬ 
ming.  camping,  and  the  complete 
facilities  of  the  local  YMCA.  .  . 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  car¬ 
riers  who  turned  in  five  three- 
months  orders  enjoyed  a  boat 
trip  to  Catalina  Island  this 
month.  .  .  The  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal  is  conducting  a  Journal 
Carriers'  Photography  Contest. 
Top  three  winners  in  each  of 
five  classes  will  be  guests  of  the 
Journal  for  an  all-day  picture¬ 
making  outing  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Journal  staff  photog¬ 
raphers.  From  the  15  boys  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip,  the  Journal  Car¬ 
rier  staff  photographers  will  be 
selected.  One  boy  will  be  chosen 
as  Carrier  chief  photographer 
and  will  accompany  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  All-Star  baseball  team  to 
Birmingham,  with  all  expenses 
paid.  .  .  Highlighting  the  annual 
Junior  dealers'  picnic  of  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  on 
July  31.  two  boys  were  given 
plane  rides  to  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Washington  Trip  Offer 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
is  offering  an  educational  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C..  for  car¬ 
riers  during  the  Christmas 
school  holidays.  The  rules  for 
the  Washington  tour  provide 
that  a  boy  must  be  a  Courant 
carrier  for  27  consecutive  weeks 


and  make  his  trip  deposits  of 
$1.50  each  week,  making  a  total 
deposit  of  $40.50.  Service  to 
customers  is  also  an  essential 
qualification. 

Carrier  swimming  classes 
have  started  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  In¬ 
struction  will  continue  for  one 
month  when  Red  Cross  swim¬ 
ming  certificates  will  be  issued 
to  those  who  qualify. 

Approximately  35  Seattle 
( Wash. )  Times  carriers  who 
have  completed  Ace  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  routes  for  one 
year  were  guests  of  the  Times 
on  a  chartered  bus  trip  to  Port¬ 
land,  Ore  July  27.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  7 1*  es'  Carrier  All-City 
fastball  team  recently  whipped 
the  Vancouver  ( B.  C.)  Province 
All-Stars,  10-2. 

The  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  are  offering  free 
extension  courses  at  Louisiana 
State  University  to  20  or  30 
outstanding  carriers  and  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  graduated  from 
high  school.  Tuition,  fees  and 
textbooks  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  if  the  carriers  take  the 
prescribed  subjects  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  Course,  namely, 
English,  Accounting  and  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Engraved  wrist  watches  were 
presented  recently  to  28  Scra- 
mento  (Calif.)  Union  carrier- 
salesmen  in  recognition  of  faith¬ 
ful  service.  Each  watch  bore 
the  name  of  the  newspaper,  the 
name  of  the  carrier  and  five 
stars  symbolic  of  membership  in 
the  newly-organized  "Five-Star 
Club,"  and  were  presented  by 
Lou  Procopio,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

A  trip  to  a  dude  ranch  and 
the  life  of  a  cowboy  were  the 
reward  for  26  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
News  carriers  who  led  their 
districts  in  June  subscriptions. 
■ 

One-Time  Carrier 
Now  a  Circulator 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Howard  T. 
Phillips.  35,  former  Charlotte 
News  circulation  staff  member, 
is  now  new  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  W.  Sirmon  who 
was  appointed  chief  circulation 
manager  last  week. 

Phillips  has  been  connected 
with  the  News  for  the  last  21 
years,  starting  off  as  a  carrier 
boy  in  1926  at  the  age  of  14. 

■ 

Linage  in  Canada 
Up  22%  for  May 

Toronto,  Can.  —  Advertising 
linage  carried  by  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  in  May  showed 
gains  over  May,  1946,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association. 

National  advertising  showed 
a  gain  of  while  classified 

and  local  advertising  gains  were 
31"  and  24.5''f',  respectively. 


Columnists 
In  Minnesota 
To  Form  Socieh 

Minneapolis,  Minn  — Mini 
sota  newspaper  columnUts  ^ 
no  longer  go  it  alone.  Thev 
banding  together  in  a  columnk 
organization  to  promote  fello, 
ship  and  the  exchange  of 

The  organization  was  born« 
a  luncheon  given  by  Minn**,, 
oils  Star  and  Tribune  durin*, 
visit  by  the  columnists  to  m 
neapolis'  Aquatennial. 

Kick-off  meeting  of  the  net 
organization  will  take  place  dui 
ing  the  annual  meeting  of  tit 
Minnesota  Editorial  Associati* 
in  January.  Threafter  the  coL 
umnists  will  have  their 
togethers  at  the  Aquatennial 

Named  to  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  were  Hjalmar  Bjornson. 
Minneapolis  Tribune  editorial 
page  columnist,  chairman;  W  F 
Schilling.  Northfield  News;  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Suet,  New  Prague  Timet; 
Mrs.  Roe  G.  Chase.  Anoka  Her 
aid;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sheire,  Fairfu 
Standard;  Dick  Cullum,  Mtniw- 
apolis  Times;  Ted  Peterson, 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Schilling,  who  has  missed  only 
three  columns  in  52  years,  was 
ceded  unofficial  dean  of  col¬ 
umnists. 

Charles  R.  Corbin,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  as¬ 
sistant  executive  editor,  and 
Charles  Johnson,  executive 
sports  editor,  served  as  host  and 
emcee  at  the  luncheon. 


DON'T  MISS  OUT 

on  job*,  bartrains,  and  offt-ra  to  buy. 
Reaii  about  them  regularly  in  the 
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it  FACT 

The  real  HOLLYWOOD 
1945  Retail  Sales  Volume 
$610,257,000  (trading  oreel 

Hollywood  /'»  Indiana  would 
stand  out  as  a  market  demanding 
a  place  on  national  schedules. 
Larger  than  any  market  in 
that  state,  larger  than  any  single 
market  in  35  states,  the  real 
Hollywood  is  a  big,  SEPARATE 
market  that  you  can  cover  only 
with  the 

HOLLYWOOD 

Citizen^Ncuis 

AND  Advertiser 

Hollywood,  California 
—  Notional  R*pr#»*ntotiva»““ 
STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINIIY,  INC. 
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The  oil  industry  is  the  people  in  it.  An  oil  company  is  a  cor¬ 
porate  citizen  faced  with  all  the  problems  that  face  conscien¬ 
tious  citizens  everywhere.  In  this  capacity  it  is  called  upon 
to  deal  with  social  questions  which  are  no  less  important  to 
the  economic  life  of  our  nation  than  advances  achieved  in 
science  and  technology. 


BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPERATING  THE  ESSO  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

America’s  Largest  Petroleum  Laboratories 


Fluid  Catalytic  Cracking  Units  and  maintenance  man, 
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The  Dispute  Before  the  Security  Council 

Soon  after  the  Charter  entered  into  force,  Egypt 
began  negotiations  with  the  British  for  the  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments. 

A  whole  year  was  devoted  to  these  negotiations — and 
the  result  was  nil. 

What  then  could  Egypt  do?  As  a  law-abiding  coun¬ 
try,  she  did  not  take  matters  into  her  own  hands.  She 
did  not  act  precipitately. 

Faithful  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  Egypt  moved 
to  bring  the  dispute  to  the  Security  Council. 

UNITY  OF  EGYPT  AND  SUDAN 

Egypt's  case  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  That  Unity  is  created 


by  diverse  considerations:  geographical,  historical,  etb 
nological,  cultural,  economic,  and  politicaL 

The  immense  basin  of  the  Nile — the  Sudan  alone, 
with  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  is  larger  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi- 
is  but  a  single  unit.  Each  of  its  two  great  parts — Egypt 
an«l  the  Sudan — is  indissolubly  bound  with  the  other. 

Egypt  cannot  exist  without  the  Sudan.  The  Sudai 
cannot  exist  xvithout  Egypt. 

CULTURAL  TIES  SPAN  CENTURIES 

The  monuments  of  Egypt  have  resisted  the  ravage:  of 
time  for  more  than  5,000  yars  to  give  clear  evidenw 
of  the  close  union  between  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  u 
former  times. 

Through  countless  centuries  Egv'ptian  culture  hi: 
spread  into  the  Sudan.  Arabic  is  the  common  language 
of  both  Egyptians  and  Sudanese. 


HOW  THE  VAIXEY  OF  THE  NH^E  COMPARES  WITH  THE  U.  S. 


Herr,  superimposed  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  is  a  map, 
drawn  to  the  same  scale,  of  E^'pt  and  the  Sudan.  It  gives  at 
a  glance  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  domain  that  Britain  threatens 
in  her  Sudan  policy.  The  Sudan  alone  is  20  times  as  large 
as  New  York  State;  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Texas  and 


2.31/2  times  the  size  of  Ohio;  26  times  as  large  as  Indiaiu 
21!^  times  as  large  as  Pennsylvania;  17  times  as  large  s 
Illinois;  16’/^  limes  as  large  as  Michigan  and  6  times  as  lar. 
as  Uulifornia. 


STAND  BY  THE  CHARTE 

The  VnitPfi  I\ations  Charter  lays  down  the  fundamental  principle  of  '^^the  sovereifi, 
equality'**  of  all  its  Members. 

To  Eifypt  the  Charter  is  not  mere  ink  on  paper.  It  is  a  great  living  instrument,  h  chatu 
our  course.  It  dominates  the  tvhole  field  of  international  relations.  It  offers  Aopeto 
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SAYS  EGYPT  TO  BRITAIN! 

tnuM  countries  as  well  as  large.  It  holds  out  the  prospect  of  peace  and  security  to  all. 
ji  victim  of  nineteenth  century  Imperialism  for  the  past  sixty-five  years,  Egypt  sees  in  the 
Charter  a  solemn  confirmation  by  the  organized  tvorld  of  the  aspirations  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  people  have  never  ceased  to  cherish. 


NILE  BINDS  TWO  TOGETHER 

The  economy  of  both  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  is  largely 
ba$ed  on  agriculture.  The  industrialization  which  has 
come  about  in  Egypt  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  Sudan. 
The  economy  of  each  region  complements  that  of  the 
other. 

PL4N\ED  USE  OF  NILE  WATERS 
[  Both  parts  of  the  Nile  Valley  depend  upon  the 
I  planned  use  of  Nile  waters,  and  on  the  storage  of  water 
Jnring  the  flood  season.  The  extension  of  arable  areas 
requires  the  further  reclamation  of  the  desert  in  the 
Interests  of  both.  A  perennial  system  of  irrigation  in 
Egypt  intensifies  the  necessity  for  construction  projects 
to  regulate  the  flow'  of  the  Nile.  Some  such  projects 
exist  today,  others  must  be  envisaged  for  the  future. 
New  dams  and  new  reservoirs  will  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
Sudan  as  to  other  parts  of  Egypt.  The  salvage  of  Nile 
tcatpr  is  the  common  interest  of  all  the  peoples  in  the 
.Vile  Valley. 

BRITAIN  CHALLENGES  NILE  UNITY 

Today  this  natural  and  historical  Unity  of  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  is  seriously  challenged. 

The  challenge  comes  from  Britain.  It  is  not  only  an 
attempt  to  break  the  bonds  which  unite  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan. 

It  is  also  a  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Sudan  itself. 

INTERFERENCE  FIRST,  THEN  CONTROL 

How  did  Britain  come  by  a  place  in  this  picture? 

The  long  and  sordid  story  can  he  understood  only 
if  one  can  lift  himself  out  of  current  live-and-let-live 
ideas,  and  resurrect  the  devious  assumptions  of  nine- 
teenth'Century  Imperialism. 

In  the  ’TOs  and  ’8()s  of  the  last  century,  under  the  reign 
of  Khedive  Ismail,  Egypt’s  finances  reached  a  low  ebb. 

In  these  times  the  amount  of  the  debt  would  cause  little 
concern.  In  that  day,  however,  the  moral  outlook  did 
not  condemn  the  use  of  force  to  collect  an  international 
debt.  And  that  is  what  happened. 

First  came  interference  in  Egypt’s  internal  affairs  by 
the  British  and  the  French.  Theirs  was  the  high  mis¬ 
sion  of  protecting  the  foreign  bondholders. 

Later,  on  various  pretexts,  the  British  bombarded 
Alexandria  in  1882.  They  followed  through  by  oecupy- 
ing  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

Of  coarse  responsible  British  statesmen  disavowed 

any  intention  to  hold  Egypt  permanently.  They  de¬ 


clared  time  and  time  again  that  the  occupation  was  but 
■‘temporary.” 

Sixty-five  long  years  have  passed — and  the  ■’tem¬ 
porary”  presence  of  British  forces  still  continues. 

It  was  bayonets  and  howitzers  first;  now'  it  is  tanks 
and  planes. 

REAL  AIMS  OF  BRITISH  IN  SUDAN 

As  a  conscc[ucnce  of  British  domination,  the  social 
and  cultural  advancement  of  the  population  of  the 
Sudan  has  heen  greatly  retarded.  No  attem|»t  has  been 
made  to  train  the  Sudanese  for  more  than  menial  tasks, 
and  when  Sudanese  come  to  Egypt  to  he  educated — as 
many  of  them  do — they  can  hope  for  no  posts  in  the 
government  service  on  their  return  to  the  Sudan.  The 
economic  interests  of  the  Sudanese  have  heen  similarly 
disregarded,  to  supply  ‘‘cheap  cotton  for  Lancashire.” 

Of  course  the  British  hold  out  the  bait  of  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  Sudan — that  is.  ultimate  independence. 
How  ultimate  is  for  the  British  to  decide!  And  as  else¬ 
where  in  their  far-flung  Empire,  the  people  are  never 
“ready”  for  independence. 

THE  STAKES  IN  THE  DISPUTE 

In  the  dispute  now  before  the  Security  Council,  the 
stakes  of  the  parties  are  hy  no  means  equal. 

Britain  seeks  to  keep  her  ruthless  hold  on  the  Sudan 
as  an  incident  of  her  Imperial  sway,  as  a  waystation  for 
her  Imperial  communications,  as  a  cotton-field  to  supply 
her  mills  at  home.  She  talks  of  her  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Sudanese — she  acts  to  tighten  her  grip 
on  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Thus  would  she  maintain 
herself  as  the  overh)rd  of  Egyptian  independence. 

Egypt  seeks  to  re-establish  her  governance  in  this  in¬ 
disputably  Egyptian  territory,  to  extend  the  King’s 
peace  throughout  her  oxvn  country  and  among  her  own 
people.  With  all  the  affinities  woven  by  a  common 
history,  hy  a  common  tongue,  and  by  a  common  culture, 
she  would  admit  the  Sudanese  to  share  the  aspirations 
and  progress  of  their  fellow-Egyptians. 

For  Britain,  the  fruits  of  past  Imperialistic  aggrand¬ 
izement  may  be  lost.  For  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, 
independence  is  in  jeopardy,  and  the  capacity  to  play 
the  role  of  an  equal  in  the  twentieth-century  world. 

Egypt  is  asking  for  real  freedom.  She  does  not  want 
Britain  —  or  any  foreign  power  —  to  dominate  her 
destiny.  Egypt  believes  that  only  a  world  of  free 
peoples  can  he  a  peaceful  world  of  United  Nations. 

Egypt  staunchly  stands  on  the  Charter! 


Committee  for  Unity  of  the  Nile  Valley 

CAIRO,  EGYPT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


by  thr  Committer  For  Unity  of  The  Nile  Vaiiey,  fiia  .Aibee 
WMhinKton,  D.  C.,  which  is  reKistered  with  the  Foreign  Agents 
•Wttntion  Section.  Deportment  of  Justice,  Washington.  D.  C.,  as  an 
of  the  Committee  for  Unity  of  The  Nile  Valley,  Cairo,  ^eypt. 
A  (OPV  of  this  inuteriol  is  being  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justire 


where  the  registration  statement  of  the  Committee  for  Unity  of  The  Nile 
Volley  is  available  for  inspection.  Registration  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Kegistration  Art  does  not  indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of 
this  material  by  the  United  States  Oovernment. 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Packages  ‘Super’  Story 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA— Consider  the 
tairly  new  phenomenon  of 
American  retail  business,  the 
chain  food  store  variously 
known  as  the  Super  market,  the 
service  store  or  just  superette. 
Some  call  it  the  "self-serve ' 
store  as  they  trundle  their  wire- 
baskets  from  counter  to  coun¬ 
ter  in  quest  of  food  treasures. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  finds  the 
Super  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  institutions  in  U.  S.  busi¬ 
ness  circles.  A  comprehensive 
survey  made  by  Inquirer  food 
specialists,  put  out  under  the 
title  of  "Food  Facts",  turns  up 
some  interesting  slants  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  consumer  analysis.  For 
example: 

43%  of  Sales 

Over  a  period  of  approximate¬ 
ly  two  decades,  these  Supers 
and  Superettes  have  leaped  in 
such  popularity  that  five  leading 
Philadelphia  grocery  chains 
now  account  for  more  than 
43%  of  the  estimated  $535,000,- 
000  sales  of  grocery  and  com¬ 
bination  stores  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  retail  trading  area. 

This  area,  as  defined  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
consists  of  14  counties  in  south¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  southern 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  An 


estimated  2.9  of  America's  pop¬ 
ulation  resides  within  this  area, 
and  its  consumption  of  food¬ 
stuffs  of  all  kinds  represents  3.7 
per  cent  of  the  Nation's  food 
sales. 

A  Philadelphia  Institution 

In  many  ways,  the  chain  food 
store  is  peculiarly  a  Philadel 
phia  institution.  American 
Stores  Co.  was  organized  in 
1917  as  successor  to  several  in¬ 
dependent  Philadelphia  grocery 
chains.  Entering  the  super  mar¬ 
ket  field  in  1937,  it  now  oper 
ates  a  total  of  855  outlets  in  the 
14-County  retail  trading  area. 

Philadelphia  is  the  home  of 
Penn  Fruit  Co.  which  started 
with  one  store  in  1927  and  op¬ 
ened  its  first  self-service  super 
in  1931,  complete  with  grocery 
and  meat  departments.  It  now 
operates  11  large  super  mar¬ 
kets. 

One  to  24 

Food  Fair  Stores,  now  oper¬ 
ating  24  markets  in  the  local 
area,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  retail  meat  store  opened  in 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  by  the  present 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  They  moved  here  in  1935 
to  be  located  centrally  in  an 
expanding  area. 

Baltimore  Markets  started  in 


1919  with  a  single  meat  store 
on  Baltimore  Avenue  in  West 
Philadelphia.  They  grew  to  a 
peak  of  41  outlets  in  1941  and 
then  with  the  trend  toward 
larger,  integrated  food  markets, 
began  converting  to  super  mar¬ 
ket  operations  in  1938.  Today 
their  chain  includes  36  food 
stores,  all  but  one  within  the 
city  limits.  Later  this  year  they 
plan  to  invade  Camden,  N.  J. 

And  then,  of  course,  there’s 
the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  Philadelphia  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  A  &  Ps  Atlantic 
Division.  Also  headquarters  for 
the  Philadelphia  Retail  Unit,  op¬ 
erating  a  total  of  182  outlets,  of 
which  150  are  located  in  the 
local  trading  area. 

'Food  Department  Stores' 

Sales  Management  estimates 
for  the  year  1946  indicates  the 
Philadelphia  retail  trading  area 
is  an  $878,184,000  retail  food 
market.  The  Inquirer's  survey 
shows  that  chain  stores  num¬ 
ber  only  about  10'^  of  all  groc¬ 
ery  and  combination  grocery 
and  meat  outlets  in  the  area, 
their  strength  being  proved  by 
the  fact  they  operate  a  total  of 
1.076  outlets,  of  which  358  are 
classed  as  Super  Markets  and 
718  as  Service  Stores  or  Super¬ 
ettes. 

"Super  markets,  which  could 
more  aptly  be  named  Food  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  are  increasing¬ 
ly  important  in  the  food  distri¬ 
bution  pattern  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Retail  Trading  Area.” 
relates  the  Inquirer,  in  summa¬ 
tion  of  its  researches.  "In  fact, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 


If  You  Don't 
You  Donate 

Providence,  R.  I,_a  feature 
of  the  annual  outing  of  the  State 
staff  of  the  Providence  Journal. 
Bulletin  was  a  list  of  "don'ts’’ 
that  carried  cash  fines. 

Major  items  on  the  list  were 
Griping,  five  cents;  drinkine 
soda,  five  cents;  talking  shop  lo 
cents;  calling  anyone  mister  lo 
cents;  apple  polishing,  25  cents 
brass  clustering,  25  cents,  and 
verbal  marathoning,  also  25 
cents. 

The  $7.60  kitty  went  to  Bill 
Thompson  of  the  East  Provi¬ 
dence  office,  who  previously  had 
been  assessed  10  cents  for  ex 
pressing  an  editorial  opinion 


alone,  super  markets  represent 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  total 
grocery  outlets  but  account  for 
at  least  33  per  cent  of  all  groc¬ 
ery  and  combination  store 
sales.” 

The  newspaper’s  research  de¬ 
partment  claims  61  per  cent  of 
all  families  in  the  Philadelphia 
retail  trading  area  read  the  In¬ 
quirer. 

With  a  May  average  of 
735,465  circulation,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  Inquirer  circula¬ 
tion  serving  these  Super  mar 
kets  has  more  than  doubled  in 
ten  years,  and  is  68  per  cent 
greater  than  five  years  ago. 

This  story  of  the  Super  store 
is  put  up  in  a  36-page  booklet 
entitled  “Food  Facts"  and  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  first  in  a  series 
of  similar  studies. 


From  Washington  State’s  news  photographers,  hundreds 
of  photos  were  entered  in  the  Washington  State  Press  Club’s 
1946  Awards  for  Distinguished  Photography.  Again,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  Post-Intelligencer  cameraman  took  the 
lion’s  share  of  prizes,  winning  three  of  the  six  awards  given, 
with  Kenneth  Harris  taking  first  place  for  news  shots  while 
Stuart  Hertz  and  John  Miller  took  awards  in  the  sports  and 
feature  divisions.  Good  writing  and  good  pictures  make  a 
great  newspapier ....  two  reasons  why  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
is  "everybody’s  newspaper”  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Kenneth 

Harris 


Post-Intelligencer 
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The  railroads  have  received  44  "rules” 
demands  from  the  leaders  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  unions  .  .  .  representing  engi¬ 
neers,  firemen,  conductors,  trainmen  and 
switchmen.  They  say  they  are  seeking 
only  changes  in  working  conditions — 
NOT  a  wage  increase. 


tors  and  trainmen  be  reduced  from  150 
to  100  miles,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  their  pay  50% .  Such  a  run 
often  takes  only  two  or  three  hours! 


Yon  (Mti’t  Afford  This  Ifdste 

Demands  like  these  are  against  the 
interests  of  the  whole  American 
people,  who  depend  on  railroad  serv¬ 
ice  for  nearly  everythin)!  they  eat, 
wear  and  use. 


More  Money  For  f^ss  If  or  k 

But  what  kind  of  rules  are  beinf! 
asked  for?  Twenty-eiilht  of  them 
would  compel  railroads  to  pay  more 
money  for  the  same,  or  less  work; 
7  would  require  additional  and  un¬ 
necessary  men  to  do  the  same  work: 
the  rest  would  bring  about  changes 
in  operating  practices  at  increased 
cost. 


These  rules  would  cost  A  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually — a  gigantic  waste  which 
neither  the  railroads  nor  the  country 
can  afford. 

Railroad  workers  are  good  citizens  and 
good  employes,  with  pride  in  their  call¬ 
ing.  Their  record  during  the  war  was 
outstanding.  We  do  not  believe  they  fully 
understand  the  "featherbed”  rules  which 
the  Union  leaders  are  demanding.  We 
do  not  believe  they  understand  the  harm¬ 
ful  results  which  these  rules  would  have 
to  the  railroad  industry,  to  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  dependent  on  rail¬ 
roads  for  their  livelihood,  and  to  the 
shipping  and  consuming  public. 

The  great  strength  of  .\merica  is  in 
production — an  honest  day’s  work  for 
an  honest  day’s  pay. 

For  only  through  greater  production 
can  we  hope  to  stop  the  steady  upward 
surge  of  living  costs. 

Surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in 
our  history  when  we  needed  to  U’orJb, 
not  waste,  this  is  it. 


For  Instance: 

The  Union  leaders  demand  additional 
train  and  engine  crews  on  Diesel-pow¬ 
ered  trains — one  full  crew  for  every 
power  unit  in  the  locomotive.  A  freight 
train  hauled  by  a  4-unit  Diesel  would 
have  to  carry  4  engineers,  4  firemen, 
4  conductors,  and  at  least  8  brakemen, 
or  a  total  of  20  men  instead  of  5. 


“  UnWp  Work” — Sheer  Waste 

The  Union  leaders  demand  that  full- 
length  freight  trains  be  cut  to  about 
half  their  length,  even  though  such  trains 
are  most  eflicient  for  low-cost  service  to 
you.  This  rule  would  call  for  twice  as 
many  locomotives,  would  double  the 
number  of  trains,  and  make  accidents 
more  likely. 

Additional  equipment,  yards,  and 
otl^pr  facilities  required  to  take  care  of 
these  short  trains  would  cost  hundreds 
of  millions.  What  the  Union  leaders 
reai/y  want  is  to  make  more  jobs. 

The  Union  leaders  demand  that  when 
a  crew  in  one  class  of  service  perform 
incidental  service  of  another  class,  they 
will  be  paid  not  less  than  a  day’s  pay 
for  each  class,  even  though  all  service 
I®  performed  as  a  part  of  the  same  day’s 


work.  The  crew  would  get  at  least  two 
days’  pay  for  one  day’s  work. 

The  Union  leaders  demand  that  the 
present  basic  day  for  passenger  conduc- 


We  are  publishing  this  and  other  advertisements  to  talk  with  you 
at  first  hand  about  matters  which  are  important  to  everybody. 
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G.  C.  Terry 
New  Publisher 
Of  Indiana  Daily 

Logansport,  Ind. — G.  C.  Terry. 
Illinois  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  the  new  owner  and 
publisher  of  Logansport  Press. 
which  he  purchased  July  15 
from  L.  Parker  Likely. 

In  taking  over  the  Press,  a 
morning  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  10. .529,  Terry  will  be 
competing  with  the  evening 
Logansport  Pharos-Tribune  and 
will  continue  to  publish  the  Polo 
(Ill.)  Tri-County  Press  and  For- 
reston  (Ill.)  Journal,  both 
weeklies. 

No  Change  In  Stall 
He  announced  there  would  be 
no  changes  in  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Press,  which  includes  the 
following:  Peter  Sullivan,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Fred  Franklin, 
editor;  Ramon  Simpson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Mrs.  Alice  Mor¬ 
gan,  business  manager;  Chester 
Lesh,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  Paul  Sagers,  press¬ 
room  foreman. 

Jack  R.  Terry,  the  publisher's 
eldest  son,  who  was  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  war  and  is  now 
completing  his  journalism  school 
work  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  will  be  associated  with 
the  Press  as  managing  editor. 
Terry’s  two  younger  sons,  Dan¬ 
iel  and  James,  are  just  entering 
college  this  fall.  Both  seem  to 
be  inclined  towards  journalism. 

Terry,  who  was  the  first  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduate  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  in  its  diamond 
jubilee  year  of  1940,  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Daily  Courier  under  the 
late  William  Powell.  Terry  fin¬ 
ished  journalism  school  at  Iowa 
State  College  in  1923  and  went 
into  the  weekly  field  under  Carl 
P.  Grawe  on  the  Bremer  County 
Independent  at  Waverly,  la. 

In  1926,  Terry  and  John  J. 
Wagner  purchased  the  Tri- 
County  Press  at  Polo,  and  a 
year  later  the  Forreston  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  1930,  Terry  bought  out 
Wagner’s  interests  in  both  these 
papers.  He  purchased  the  Gene- 
seo  (Ill.)  Republic  in  1938, 
which  was  later  puchased  by 
his  brother,  James  H.  Terry,  a 
1929  journalism  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Iowa, 

•  •  • 

LE  GRANDE,  Ore. — Sale  of  the 
Elgin  Recorder,  one  of  Eastern 
Oregon’s  oldest  weeklies,  by 
Stewart  and  Gloria  Guthery  to 
Ray  T,  Moe,  formerly  of  New¬ 
port  has  been  announced.  Moe 
was  formerly  owner  of  the  Ya- 
Quina  Bay  News.  Both  sellers 
and  the  buyer  are  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

•  •  • 

NEW  HAMPTON  (la.)  Econo¬ 
mist,  a  weekly,  has  been  sold 
by  Mark  Eischeid  to  Carl  John¬ 
son,  former  publisher  of  a  paper 
at  LaPorte  City,  la. 

•  •  • 

GEORGE  F.  STOEBERL  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Spot-Lite,  a  local  weekly.  Har- 
ald  R.  Hakanson  has  been  the 
publisher  since  the  periodical 
was  started  in  1944. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.— Robert 
R.  Eckert  and  Stephen  B. 
Hambalek,  World  War  II  vet¬ 
erans,  have  filed  notice  of  a 
partnership  to  be  known  as  the 
Vestal  News  and  Printing  Co. 
They  plan  to  print  a  weekly. 

0  0  0 

McMinnville,  Ore.  —  m.  c. 

Brooks,  business  manager  of 
the  McMinnville  News  Reporter 
for  the  last  12  years,  recently 
announced  purchase  of  the  late 
Edgar  Meresse’s  interest  in  that 
newspaper.  William  S.  Powell, 
who  edited  the  Linfield  Review, 

has  been  named  editor. 

*  «  » 

ONTARIO,  Ore. — Ontario  Argus 
has  stepped  its  publication  up 
to  twice-a-week  and  the  paper 
is  now  being  printed  on  Mon 
days  and  Thursdays.  Bernard 
Mainwaring  and  Don  Lynch  are 
the  publishers. 

0  0  0 

Sell  Out,  Write  Book 

TWO  of  the  country’s  youngest 
publishers  have  just  entered 
escrow  to  sell  their  Palm  Springs 
(Calif.)  Limelight  News. 

Harry  D.  Schultz  and  Charles 
S.  Leeds,  in  their  mid-twenties, 
bought  the  Limelight  after  their 
release  from  service,  converted 
it  to  a  daily,  with  Associated 
Press,  and  after  a  year  of  opera¬ 
tion.  have  sold  it  to  the  Smith 
Davis  Co.  of  Cleveland. 

The  young  publishers  still 
own  another  Limelight,  a  week¬ 
ly  paper  they  started  in  Big 
Bear  Lake,  Calif.,  another  resort 
city.  The  pair  now  plan  to  write 
a  book  about  the  desert  resort 
and  tour  South  America  before 
sitting  at  a  news  desk  again. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bailey  Sells  Interest 
SAN  FRANCISCO— Sale  of  his 
half  interest  in  Siskiyou  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  is  announced  by 
William  G.  Bailey.  Glenn  E. 
Drake,  of  Turlock,  is  purchaser 
and  new  editor  of  the  Yreka 
(Calif.)  Siskiyou  Daily  news 
and  Yreka  Weekly  Journal.  Al¬ 
bert  Weedin  continues  as  half¬ 
owner  and  business  manager. 

Robert  H.  Garrett,  formerly 
of  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  managing  editor. 
He  was  with  Antioch  (Calif.) 
Daily  Ledger  before  going  to 
Yreka  in  association  with  the 
late  W.  B.  Stafford. 

0  0  0 

Changes  In  Alabama 
BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  Several 
changes  have  been  announced 
in  the  management  of  Alabama 
weekly  newspapers. 

Two  young  Cullman,  Ala., 
newspapermen  have  purchased 
Hartselle  Enterprise  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  K.  Wiggins.  They 
are  W.  A.  Ridgeway  and  Doyle 
Yates.  Ridgeway  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  Cullman  Banner. 

The  new  owners  announced 
plans  to  renovate  the  Hartselle 
plant,  add  new  machinery  and 
modernize  the  paper. 

Lester  Proctor,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Ashland  Prog¬ 
ress  the  last  two  years,  has  pur¬ 
chased  Lineville  Tribune  from 
Thad  Bryan.  Roy  M:.  Ussery, 
former  publisher  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress,  is  assisting  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  that  paper  temporarily 
until  a  successor  to  Proctor  can 
be  named. 


Labor  Journal 
Edited  Without 
Boss  Baiting 

By  Irvin  L.  Edelstein 

(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Edel¬ 
stein,  a  former  reporter  on  the 
Toledo  (O. )  Times,  is  education¬ 
al  director  of  Toledo  Joint  Coun¬ 
cil,  Retail,  Wholesale  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  Union,  and  is 
editor  of  Toledo  Joint  Council 
News.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.) 

Labor  papers  are  an  important 
part  of  the  Fourth  Estate  and  to¬ 
day,  more  than  ever  before, 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the 
field  of  journalism. 

But  unless  labor  editors  make 
much-needed  adjustments  and 
adopt  necessary  reforms  to  con¬ 
form  with  a  modern  journalistic 
pattern,  they  w'ill  fail  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose — that  of  helping 
to  achieve  labor-management 
harmony. 

Coming  from  an  editor  of  a  la¬ 
bor  paper,  this  must  sound 
-Strange,  indeed. 

Serving  Rank  and  File 

In  our  case,  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Toledo  Joint  Council 
News  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  primary  function 
is  to  serve  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  Toledo  Joint 
Council.  We  are  striving  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  actual  news  of  our 
union  to  our  members  without 
distorting  or  coloring  the  re¬ 
ports.  Factual  reporting  is  a 
necessity  if  the  News  is  to  re¬ 
main  an  outstanding  instrument 
of  the  labor  movement. 

This  paper  is  not  dominated 
by  “brass”  seeking  personal  rec¬ 
ognition  and  glory  or  by  factions 
attempting  to  gain  their  ends  at 
any  cost.  If  that  happens,  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
find  another  editor. 

And  we  are  out  to  improve 
and  better  labor-management 
harmony  by  fighting  clean  and 
breaking  clean  in  the  clinches 
even  though  we  often  disagree 
with  our  employers. 

We  can  still  take  a  militant 
stand  on  controversial  subjects 
without  ranting  and  raving  or 
frothing  at  the  mouth.  We  do 
not  find  it  necessary  To  picture 
the  boss  as  a  big,  fat  slob  with 
a  silk  hat  on  his  head  and  a 
cigar  stuck  in  the  side  of  his 
mouth.  We  reject  such  cartoons 
when  they  arrive  at  our  editor¬ 
ial  office  even  though  some  daily 
newspapers  still  picture  the 
union  “racketeer”  as  the  “twin 
brother  ”  of  the  “capitalist”  dis¬ 
cussed  above. 

We  find  that  our  union  events 
and  meetings  are  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  and  make  outstanding  news 
stories.  We  are  convince  that 
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reports  of  our  union  activities 
are  welcomed  by  our  members 
who  want  to  know  exactly  what 
is  going  on  in  their  organization 

In  other  words,  unlike  some 
labor  papers,  we  know  exactly 
where  we’re  going  and  we  have 
set  ideals  which  guide  us  even- 
time  we  write  a  story  or  fieure 
out  a  headline. 

We  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  good  public  re¬ 
lations  and  we  know  the  part 
this  paper  can  play  in  influenc¬ 
ing  non-union  people.  We  strive 
to  make  this  a  paper  which  can 
be  read  with  interest  and  honest 
praise  by  either  the  president  of 
the  United  States  or  John  Jones 
a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  Commodore  Perry  hotel 
unit,  R.W.D.S.U.-C.I.O.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  fight  like  hell 
for  what  we  believe  is  right! 

That  is  our  basic  philosophy 
and  we  will  not  be  either  fool¬ 
ish  or  idealistic  by  saying  we 
know  it  will  work.  Frankly,  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  will 
work.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  novel 
experiment  in  this  broad  labor- 
management  picture  which  al¬ 
ready  has  been  changed  because 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

We  think  we  are  taking  a 
chance  on  human  nature  but  we 
have  great  faith  in  the  future. 
Time  alone  will  prove  us  right 
or  wrong. 


Service  by  Airplane 

North  Platte,  Neb.  —  The 
North  Platte  Daily  Telegraph- 
Bulletin  was  delivered  to  five 
small  towns  by  airplane  when 
roads  were  bad.  The  service 
will  be  renewed  when  needed. 

BULL'SEYE  BUY! 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF 
THE  TEXAS  TARGET! 
AT  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

In  six  years,  Austin's  population 
Increased  one-third! 

That  population  spent  $93, (KX),- 
000  In  retail  purchases  last  year, 
and  this  spending  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  nearly  16,000,000 
lines  of  advertising.  Definitely 
an  “A”  market-target.  Send  for 
our  latest  market  data  report. 

THE  AMERICAN 

THE  STATESMAN 

THE  SUNDAY 
AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

.Xational  Representatives 

Bnrke,  Kuipert  &  Makoncy,  Ix- 
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There  are  men  and  women  in  your  community 
who  drive  carelessly  because  they  think  theiryeors 
of  experience  behind  the  wheel  ore  o  shield  against 
death  on  streets  and  highways. 

Last  year,  98  out  of  every  100  drivers  involved  in 
fatal  accidents  hod  been  driving  for  at  least  a  year.* 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  asked  news¬ 
papermen  to  help  save  the  lives  of  10,000  persons 
this  year  by  making  the  nation  highway  safety-con¬ 
scious. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

fr»«  Tkt  TrovtUrs  1947  book  of  stroot  ood 
j  kiihwoy  occidoot  doto,  YOU  lET  YOUR  LIFE. 
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SMALL  DAILIES'  LINAGE 

THE  SEMI  ANNUAL  E&P  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  small  dailies,  which 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  is 
significant  for  two  reasons: 

While  revealing  that  all  advertising 
classifications  on  these  smaller  dailies  have 
registered  increases  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1946,  the  survey  shows  that 
general,  or  national,  linage  has  had  the 
greatest  gain.  General  advertising  was 
up  31.7%  during  the  first  six  months 
which  is  almost  twice  the  increase  scored 
in  that  classification  by  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  measured  by  Media  Records. 
This  is  positive  proof  that  the  trend  of 
national  advertisers  is  back  to  newspapers 
“across  the  board”  and  not  just  in  the 
largest  cities.  It  indicates  the  acceptance 
of  the  “all  business  is  local”  theme  by  the 
national  advertisers. 

Secondly,  although  the  survey  was  a 
cross-section  study  and  did  not  cover 
every  small  daily,  it  shows  that  the  small 
dailies  generally  are  in  a  posiMon  to  han¬ 
dle  the  increased  business  coming  their 
way.  There  might  be  individual  instances 
of  paper  shortages  forcing  advertising  ra¬ 
tioning,  and  probably  every  small  daily 
could  use  more  paper  if  they  could  get 
it,  but  on  the  whole  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  among  the  small  dailies  seems  to  be  a 
lot  healthier  than  had  been  forecast. 

Of  course,  the  study  does  not  tell  what 
problems  these  dailies  are  having  with 
Increased  costs  in  spite  of  their  increased 
business.  Increased  revenue  means  nothing 
to  a  publisher  if  it  is  all  eaten  up  by 
higher  costs.  E&P  will  have  a  further  sur¬ 
vey  on  this  subject  in  the  near  future. 

ONE  PAPER  TOWN 

FORTUNE  magazine  in  its  current  Lssue 
takes  an  interest  in  a  “One  Newspaper 
Town,”  Paducah,  Ky.  The  feature  article 
by  that  name  is  an  analysis  of  the  Sun- 
Democrat  and  its  policies,  staff  and  11,000 
circulation,  together  with  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  appraisal  of  what  the  40,000  people 
in  the  town  read.  Fortune's  subheadline 
states:  ‘‘The  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  has  a 
monopoly  on  Paducah's  front  porches  but 
not  on  the  minds  of  its  readers.” 

This  article  should  go  far  towards 
countering  the  charges  so  often  repeated 
that  one  newspaper  towns  are  unhealthy 
because  in  them  one  man  can  influence 
and  control  the  thought  of  the  people.  The 
article  cites  evidence  for  arguments  ex¬ 
pressed  here  many  times  that  plenty  of 
outside  literature — newspapers,  magazines 
and  books — with  varying  opinions  is 
available  in  every  town  to  readers  who 
want  it.  That  is  not  to  mention  the  multi¬ 
ple  radio  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  available  to  the  dial  twisters. 

Fortune  also  backs  up  previous  state¬ 
ments  of  ours  that  one  newspaper  towns 
exist  purely  because  of  economic  reasons. 

Unless  and  until  printing  methods  are 
developed  whereby  initial  investment  in 
machinery  and  cost  of  operation  for  a  daily 
newspaper  are  reduced  50%  or  more  below 
what  they  are  today  there  will  be  little 
transformation  of  one  newspaper  towns 
into  two  newspaper  towns. 


Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the 
u-ie  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers. — Ephesians,  IV ;  29. 


JOSKE'S  RADIO  TEST 

JOSKE’S  department  store  in  San  Antonio 
has  conducted  a  unique  experiment  in 
the  use  of  radio  advertising  by  a  retail 
store,  the  results  of  which  will  be  used 
widely  in  radio’s  attempt  to  crash  the  re¬ 
tail  field.  Joske’s  test  was  well  conducted 
under  controlled  conditions  and  the  store’s 
analysis  of  the  results  are  restrained. 
There  is  no  claim  that  radio  was  solely 
re.sponsible  for  this  or  that  increase  in 
sales.  It  is  stated  only  that  “radio  con¬ 
tributed  directly”  to  these  sales  results. 

Unfortunately,  these  figures  will  be 
bandied  about  by  radio  salesmen  all  over 
the  country  and  it  will  be  claimed  that 
radio  did  this  or  that — “look  what  it  did 
for  Joske's.” 

What  must  be  remembered  by  retailers 
and  salesmen  for  all  media  is  that  radio 
was  not  used  alone  in  this  experiment. 
Newspaper  advertising  was  continued  for 
the  test  departments  and  the  newspaper 
space  was  used  lavishly  to  plug  the  store’s 
radio  programs  in  addition  to  selling 
merchandise. 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
test  departments  selected  for  radio  promo¬ 
tion  sold  inexpensive  items  as  opposed  to 
the  higher  priced  items  sold  in  the  “con¬ 
trol”  departments  which  received  only 
newspaper  support.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Joske’s  report 
acknowledges  “during  the  last  six  weeks 
of  the  test  period  assortments  in  Better 
Dresses  were  below  par,”  and  this  was 
the  period  in  which  the  carryover  effect 
of  newspaper  advertising  had  its  worst 
showing. 

In  addition,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that 
the  test  departments  were  plugged  for  12 
weeks  on  four  daily  radio  programs  and 
a  Sunday  night  news  program  adding  up 
to  a  total  of  282  commercials. 

There  are  no  cost  figures  of  radio  or 
newspaper  promotion  accompanying 
Joske's  report  to  show  the  amount  of 
money  spent  in  each  medium.  There  is 
no  denying  that  “radio  contributed  di¬ 
rectly”  to  some  increased  sales.  But  we 
don’t  think  it  is  a  case  of  “sour  grapes”  to 
wonder  whether  the  same  sales  results 
and  possibly  a  higher  volume  would  not 
have  been  effected  If  the  money  poured 
into  radio  time  and  talent  had  been 
placed  in  newspaper  copy.  The  cost  of 
four  daily  programs  and  a  Sunday  news¬ 
cast  is  not  “peanuts”  within  the  pocket- 
book  range  of  every  retail  store. 


MAGAZINES  AND  RETAILERS 

FOR  SOME  strange  reason  officials  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
ignore  the  assurances  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association  that 
their  recent  resolution  on  the  featuring  of 
magazines  in  retail  copy  does  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  brand  names  or  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  products  in  retail  advertising  at 
retail  rates.  The  NAEA  resolution  specific¬ 
ally  mentions  this  point  and  it  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  meeting  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  that  resolution,  but  NRDGA  prefers  to 
leap  to  conclusions  and  make  false  charges 
and  assumptions. 

The  only  apparent  reason  for  it  all  is 
that  NRDGA  has  been  taken  in  by  the 
magazine  boys  who,  having  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  grabbing  free  space  at  the 
retailers’  expense,  now  charge  glibly  that 
newspapers  are  opposed  to  the  effective 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  and  are  agin’ 
bolstering  the  economy  by  moving  goods 
from  retailers’  shelves  as  fast  as  possible. 

Lew  Hahn,  president  of  NRDGA,  should 
know  retailers  have  been  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  effectively  for  decades. 
Now  a  slick  magazine  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  comes  up  with  an  idea  of  doubtful 
value  to  retailers  but  worth  millions  in 
free  space  to  the  magazine  and  it  Is  alleged 
that  retailers’  advertising  is  limited  in 
value  because  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  won't  let  retailers  be  a  party  to 
this  exploitation. 

The  argument  can  go  on  indefinitely  via 
statements  from  both  sides.  Mr.  Hahn  and 
other  NRDGA  executives  should  agree  to 
the  meeting  which  has  been  suggested  by 
NAEA  officials  to  talk  this  thing  out  and 
get  a  clearer  understanding  of  just  what 
the  newspaper  problems  are  in  this  regard. 

FREEDOM  TRAIN 

IT  WON’T  be  long  before  the  Freedom 
Train  starts  out  on  its  year-long  tour  of 
the  country  and  newspaper  editors  need 
no  urging  from  us  to  participate  in  this 
campaign  to  their  fullest  extent. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  again  that 
democracy  is  on  trial.  It  is  not  on  trial, 
but  those  who  would  destroy  it  have  put 
democracy  on  the  defensive.  They  have 
confused  many  American  people  to  the 
point  of  believing  in  the  subversive  propa¬ 
ganda. 

American  democracy  has  been  proving 
itself  for  150  years.  The  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  the  eating  and  every  year  our 
democracy  stand  up  better  and  provides 
more  for  the  people  than  the  year  before. 
On  the  other  hand.  Communism  is  less 
than  30  years  old.  It  has  been  trying  for 
all  those  years  to  prove  itself,  and  it  hasn’t 
succeeded  yet. 

Democracy  stands  for  all  to  see,  tried 
and  true.  Communism  and  the  other  isms 
are  on  trial. 

It  is  high  time  Americans  understood 
those  facts.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
demonstrate  them  than  by  complete  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Freedom  Train  in  every  news¬ 
paper  community,  through  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  and  editorial  analysis  of 
what  the  train  stands  for  and  what  its  con¬ 
tents  mean  to  all  Americans. 
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Rixie  Hunter,  reporter  on 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
long  illness.  Pat  Kelly,  a  home¬ 
town  boy  and  formerly  a  student 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Horace  Billings  have 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Journal. 

Emerson  R.  Hassrick,  former 
city  editor  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  has  assumed  new  dut¬ 
ies  here  as  State  House  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Bulletin. 

Howard  Roberts,  sports  writer 
for  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
written  “The  Chicago  Bears,’’ 
which  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will 
publish  Aug.  15. 

Martha  Hayes,  daughter  of 
Robert  M.  Hayes,  chief  of  the 
East  Texas  Bureau  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Tyler  (’Tex.)  Courier- 
Times.  She  will  enter  college 
in  the  fall. 

Edward  Johnston,  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  College,  is  a  new 
general  assignment  reporter,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press.  Bill  Case,  avi¬ 
ation  writer,  became  so  inter¬ 
ested  he  resigned  to  do  publicity 
for  one  of  the  midwest  airlines. 
Curtis  Haseltine  is  now  writing 
a  Sunday  aviation  column  in 
addition  to  his  rewrite  duties. 

Floyd  Toms,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  has  been  shifted  from  the 
city  room  day  side  to  the  police 
beat  swing  shift. 

Alex  Garvis  and  Armand 
Gebert,  police  reporters,  Detroit 
( Mich. )  News,  are  busy  working 
extra  hours  for  their  pals.  ’They 
are  trying  to  save  up  enough 
extra  time  to  allow  them  a 
month's  vacation  in  Mexico  this 
fall.  Last  year  Garvis  vacationed 
in  Guatemala. 

Fred  Maly,  former  sports 
editor  of  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
News,  is  now  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  and 
is  appearing  at  conservation 
meetings  in  Texas. 

Douglas  Hawley,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  radio  edi¬ 
tor,  was  honored  at  his  71st 
birthday  party,  with  Publisher 
Tom  C.  Gooch  cutting  the  cake. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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F  R  STARBUCK,  publisher, 

was  host  recently  at  an  outing 
for  employes  of  Racine  (Wis.) 

ZmalTimes  and  WRJN.  He 
presented  a  gift  to  Henry  Luther, 
who  IS  retiring. 

Arthur  W.  Stage,  editor  of 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  has 
written  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  state's  natural  gas  shortage 
for  the  Booth  Newspapers. 

E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Lynett  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Caribbean. 

L  D  Hotchkiss,  editor  of  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  was 
honored  by  University  of  Iowa 
recently  at  its  centennial  com¬ 
mencement.  A  graduate  in  the 
class  of  1916.  he  was  cited  for 
eminence  in  his  chosen  field. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  host  at  a  dinner  re¬ 
cently  to  Raymond  Moley  and 
his  son. 

WnxiAM  Ruggles,  editor  of  in  Detroit,  for  his  outstanding 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  a  effort  on  the  Detroit  Community 
former  Army  colonel,  helped  or-  Chest  campaign. 


WHEN  THE  YEARS  ROLL  BY 

August  Gosewitsch,  left,  receives  a  gold  watch  from  S.  O.  Grauley. 
veteran  sports  editor,  at  ceremonies  marking  his  50th  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  joined  the  art 
stall  in  1897  and  today  specializes  in  retouching  photographs. 


RICHARD  C.  STEELE,  control¬ 
ler  of  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telc- 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has 
been  promoted 
to  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager 
anH  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager 
H  u  w  d  1  .. 

Booth.  Gordon 
A.  O’Brien,  who 
has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistant 
business  mana¬ 
ger,  will  resume 
the  noef  -'n- 
troller,  which  he 
vacated  when  he 
entered  military 
service  during  World  War  II. 

Lou  Livingston,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  and  New  York 
Joumal-American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  Chicago  Herald- 
American.  He  was  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Young  Man — ^His  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Magazine,”  which  Is  now 
being  edited  by  his  son,  Fred¬ 
erick  Brown  Livingston. 

Eluott  Shumaker,  national 
ewertising  manager,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  ham  been 
selected  Volunteer  of  the  Week, 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JACK  CARLEY,  editorial  writer 

for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  received  a 
commendation  for  his  “outstand¬ 
ing  service  in  behalf  of  flood 
control.” 

Catherine  Meacham,  society 
reporter  for  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press  -  Scimitar,  is  on  leave. 
Marjorie  Coleman,  former 
P-S  society  writer,  is  sub¬ 
stituting.  Mary  Allie  Taylor, 
P-S  reporter  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  national  tour  as 
manager  for  Hilma  Seay,  1947 
Maid  of  Cotton,  also  is  on  leave. 
Add  new  faces  in  the  Press-Sci¬ 
mitar  city  room:  Jim  McQuis- 
TON,  former  reporter  who  has 
returned  to  the  city  staff  after 
graduating  from  college  with 
honors;  Charlie  Caldwell,  re¬ 
porter;  Thomas  Barber,  tele¬ 
photo  operator;  and  Marjorie 
Thirkield,  receptionist. 

W.  H.  ( Bill )  McConnell,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Carroll  Clenn.) 
County  Democrat,  has  been 
elected  commander  of  the  Hunt- 


twins!  . . .  who  spend 

their  vacation  on  a  Western  ranch  in  a  new  sequence 
starting  Sept.  8th  . . .  make  The  Toodies  by  the  Baers 
a  likely  lode  for  any  editor  prospecting  after  a 
fast-habit-forming  family  strip.  Wire  for  proofs!... 


Steele 


UN 

lyndicate 


CHICAGO 


Hairy  Baker,  Mgr. 

400  W,  Hadiaon,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Personals 

continued  from  page  43 


Mrs.  Cora  Stegall  Rice,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  AP  staff  at  Raleigh, 
has  been  named  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Safety  Division. 

Walter  Rowley  has  returned 
to  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World-Herald 
as  day  picture  editor.  He  left 
the  post  several  months  ago  to 
work  for  Pan  American  Airways 
in  the  publicity  department. 

Nelson  Shipp,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga. )  Ledger  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Journal  copy 
desk. 

Hillier  Krieghbaum,  former 
United  Press  correspondent  and 
associate  professor  of  journalism 
of  Oregon  during  the  last  year, 
has  been  named  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Officer  for  the  World  Health 
Organization  Interim  Commis¬ 
sion.  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Earl  Wegmann,  night  rewrite 
desk,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press, 
is  moving  his  family  to  De¬ 
troit  from  New  Orleans  this 
month.  He  looked  two  years  be¬ 
fore  finding  a  suitable  place. 

Mark  Beltaire,  Free  Press 
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“Town  Crier”  columnist,  and 
Laurena  Pringle,  women’s  editor, 
were  among  the  judges  who 
selected  a  beauty  queen  to  reign 
over  the  first  anniversary  party 
at  the  Grosse  He  Naval  Reserve 
Base. 

Floyd  S.  Nixon,  chief  of  the 
Free  Press  Art  Department,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  judge 
a  beauty  contest  at  the  Marine 
City  (  Mich. )  Mid-Summer  Mardi 
Gras,  Aug.  8-10. 

Keith  Roberts,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  reporter, 
has  been  granted  a  nine  months 
leave  of  absence  to  take  part  in 
a  world  cruise  aboard  a  65-foot 
schooner  as  a  crew  member. 
Each  member  of  the  crew  has 
contributed  $1,500  for  the  share- 
expense  tour. 

Victor  H.  Schoffelmayer,  ag¬ 
riculture  and  science  editor  of 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  for  30  years 
and  now  desig¬ 
nated  science 
editor  emeritus, 
was  honored 
July  14  with  a 
going  -  away 
party.  President 
E.  M.  ( Ted ) 

Dealey  made  a 
speech.  A  poem 
“For  a  Depart¬ 
ing  Friend”  was 
read  by  Hilton 
R.  Greer,  News 
editorial  writer  Roddy 
and  former  poet 
laureate  of  'Texas.  Gifts  included 
a  record  cabinet  and  a  slide  pro¬ 
jector.  .  .  Roy  Roddy,  formerly 
assistant  to  Schoffelmayer,  has 
been  appointed  agriculture  edi¬ 
tor. 

Thomas  Burgess,  brother  of 
William  T.  Burgess,  publisher  of 
Lo  Crosse  (Wis. )  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Tribune  staff  as  farm 
reporter.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat  from  1933  to 
1946,  after  which  he  was  in  the 
Moline  office,  Davenport  Times. 

George  Carter,  sports  editor  of 
Harlingen,  (Tex.)  Star  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 

David  Tipton,  slot  man  for  the 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Review,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  desk  staff  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard. 

Albert  Metcalf,  formerly 
with  Press  Association  and  a 
former  instructor  in  journalism 
at  Denver  University,  is  now 
news  editor  of  KRIO,  McAllen, 
Tex. 

Frank  Sego,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Auburn  (Ala.)  Plainsman, 
has  been  appointed  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  sports  publicity  at  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Cliff  Gove,  formerly  with 
Lewiston,  Me.,  newspapers  and 
the  AP,  is  sports  and  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  new  station 
WLAM. 

Donald  McCrea  has  returned 
to  news  staff  of  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  having  requested  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  telegraph  desk. 

Richard  E.  Morris,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Washington  (N.  C. )  Daily 
News  since  1941,  except  for  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  during  the  war,  has 
joined  the  Burlington  (N.  C. ) 
Daily  Times-News,  being  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  city  hall  beat. 


©bituarp 


FREDERICK  W.  McKECHNIE, 

JR.,  53,  publisher  of  the  Red 
Bluff  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  July 
26.  He  had  been  a  publisher  of 
the  News  for  the  last  eight 
years  and  was  president  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Newspaper 
Association.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Red  Bluff  he  had  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News.  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
Sacramento  Star  and  Cleveland 
(O. )  Press,  and  publisher  of  the 
Marysville  Appeal  -  Democrat 
and  Nevada  State  Journal. 

Harold  E.  (Hal)  Mitchell,  78, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
July  26.  He  served  the  Duluth 
Minn.)  News  Tribune  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity  from  1900  un¬ 
til  1913  and  was  night  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
before  going  to  the  Free  Press 
in  1918.  He  retired  in  1931. 

Ralph  Summers,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald  since  1938, 
July  14.  He  was  previously  in 
the  classified  department  of 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Edwin  Mills  Souder,  75,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
July  22.  suddenly.  He  celebrat¬ 
ed  his  50th  year  with  the  paper 
on  July  1.  He  had  served  as 
editor  since  1919. 

A.  H.  Backus,  66.  former  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  Columbus  Daily 
Telegram.  July  21  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Stuart  (Nebr. )  Ledger,  and 
established  the  Napier  (Nebr.) 
News  in  1898. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rhein  Converse, 
42,  managing  editor  Down  Town 
Shopping  News  for  the  last  eight 
years  and  first  vicepresident  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Advertising 
women’s  club,  recently. 

Robert  B.  Farrell,  67,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ottawa  (Can.)  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  for  24  years,  July  20. 

Alberta  Bloodworth  Hanson, 
62,  Pacific  Coast  reoresentative 
of  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Age-Herald,  July  16  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  brother  of  the 
late  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher 
of  the  two  Birmingham  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  was  connected  with 
their  advertising  department 
from  1934  to  1945.  Survivors  in¬ 
clude  a  nephew,  Clarence  B. 
Hanson,  Jr.,  present  publisher 
of  the  News  and  Age-Herald. 

Robert  S.  Staples,  40,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Bergen  (N.  J. )  Evening  Record, 
and  more  recently  magazine  art 
and  typographic  consultant 
July  2.  He  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Herald  in  his  early  career. 

William  Bodenstedt,  74,  who 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Delmarva  Leader,  a  German- 
language  weekly  published  in 
Wilmington.  Del.,  prior  to  the 
first  World  War,  July  28. 

John  M.  Mavity,  85,  for  many 
years  publisher  of  newspapers 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the 
father  of  J.  Earl  Mavity,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Watseka  (Ill.) 
Iroquois  County  Daily  Times, 
July  27. 
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Palmer  Hoyt,  left,  and  George  F. 
Ashby,  president  oi  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 


Denver  Post 
Conducts  Gala 
Train  Ride 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. — ^The  Denver 
Post’s  largest  promotion  of  the 
year  was  combined  with  cover¬ 
age  of  an  event  108  miles  from 
Denver  as  a  big  local  story 
would  be  handled. 

The  promotion  was  revival  of 
the  annual  Frontier  Days  train, 
with  550  Denver  civic  leaders  as 
guests.  The  Union  Pacific  spe¬ 
cial  provided  17  cars — one  a 
lounge,  the  others  provided  with 
a  refreshment  bar  and  with  two 
dance  orchestras. 

The  return  trip  added  several 
diners.  The  round  trip,  re¬ 
freshments  on  the  train,  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  rodeo  and  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  Frontier  Days  itself 
were  all  provided  by  the  paper. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Post  as¬ 
signed  three  reporters  and  a 
staff  photographer  to  actual  cov¬ 
erage  of  Frontier  Days  for  the 
entire  week.  An  additional  r^ 
porter  and  photographer  were 
assigned  to  the  train,  while  ad¬ 
vertising  department  provided 
assistance  to  Promotion  Manager 
A1  Birch  in  keeping  things  go¬ 
ing  smoothly. 

Robert  (Red)  Fenwick.  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire  editor,  Earl 
Pomeroy,  columnist  and  feature 
writer,  and  Robert  Stapp,  staff 
man,  handled  coverage  of  the 
rodec  events  and  sidelights  of 
the  Cheyenne  celebration.  Pho¬ 
tos  were  transmitted  via  As^ 
ciated  Press  wirephoto  equip¬ 
ment  specially  installed  for  the 
Post. 

A  Frontier  Days  extra,  flown 
daily  to  Cheyenne,  had  a  run  of 
2,500,  to  provide  residents  and 
visitors  at  the  Wyoming  capitol 
up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  the 
performances. 
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is  preserving  its 
Michigan  Market  in  ' 
all  8  BOOTH  PAPERS! 


Ball  Brothers  show  the  ladies  of  the 
nation  how  to  make  that  food-doUar 
stre-e-etch.  How  to  pack  fruits  and 
vegetables  away  for  the  lean  winter 
months,  in  Ball-made  jars. 

Ball  Brothers  know  that  matrons  in 
Michigan’s  Other  Half*  put  up  pre¬ 
serves,  too,  and  Ball  Brothers  use 
all  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers 
to  carry  their  message  into  360,000 
Michigan  kitchens  daily.  Booth  offers 
your  product  the  same  complete 
coverage. 

*2,602,955  of  Michigan's  5,256,106  population  live  outside  Detroit's  Trading  Area. 


For  apeetflr  Intormation  on 
Booth  Mtehlann  Market*,  rail  or  wrritrt 


The  John  E.  Lntz  €"0.,  435  N.  Miehigan 
Ave.,  4'hieago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  llO  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  17 
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Cub  Steps  into  Holdup; 
Sheriff  Eats  Report 


O 


9 


Fisher 


AKRON,  O. — A  Beacon  Journal 

cub  reporter  got  the  thrill — 
and  scare — of  his  life  the  other 
night  when  he 
walked  up  to  the 
door  of  Duffy’s 
tavern  in  sub¬ 
urban  Portage 
Lakes,  rang  the  ^ 

bell  and  stum-  \  ^ 
bled  smack  dab  ‘  - 
into  a  holdup. 

It  was  the  big¬ 
gest  story  of  El¬ 
der  Fisher’s 
short  newspaper 
career. 

It  was  1  a.m. 

A  man  with  a 
mask  over  the  lower  part  of  his 
face — and  a  revolver  in  his 
hand — opened  the  door  and  said: 

“Come  right  in.” 

“I  took  one  look  at  the  gun 
and — went  right  in,”  Fisher  re¬ 
ported. 

Fisher  was  on  a  routine  check 
of  vice  conditions. 

A  former  G.I.  and  a  Kent 
State  university  journalism  stu¬ 
dent.  Fisher  had  been  breaking 
in  on  police  this  summer.  He 
was  given  the  assignment  of 
checking  the  “joints”  after  legiti¬ 
mate  tavern  owners  told  City 
Editor  Ray  C.  Sutliff  they  were 
alarmed  over  illegal  liquor  sell¬ 
ing,  gambling,  etc. 

Fisher  was  picked  for  the  job 
because  he  was  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  area. 

Fisher  was  ushered  into  the 
tavern  by  a  masked  gunman,  one 
of  six.  Another  gunman  stopped 
him  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
money. 

“No,  I  don’t  have  any,”  re¬ 
plied  Fisher  who  was  running 
out  of  the  “office  advance  ” 
given  him  by  the  city  desk. 

“Then  what  in  hell  are  you 
doin’  in  a  nlace  like  this  without 
money?”  the  bandit  flung  back. 
“Keep  vour  hands  In  front  of 
you  and  walk  over  to  the  crap 
table.” 

Fisher  joined  12  others  around 
the  dice  hoard.  All  were  kept 
at  bay  while  their  pocketbooks 
and  wallets  were  cleaned  out. 

Tavern  attaches  refused  to 
permit  Fisher  to  make  a  call 
from  the  snot  after  the  six  gun¬ 
men  left.  A  sherif’s  deputy,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  holdup  occurred 
in  the  dining  room  and  that  the 
gambling  room  was  closed — un¬ 
til  he  was  advised  that  the  news- 
paner  had  a  reporter  among  the 
holduD  victims. 

Fisher  got  his  bvline  on  a 
spread  across  Page  One. 


Rctinv  Days  on  Ice 

PHOENIX,  Ariz. — As  far  as  the 

Arizona  Republic  is  concerned, 
Mark  Twain’s  famous  remark 
about  the  weather  no  longer 
holds  water. 

Twain  once  declared,  “Every¬ 
body  talks  about  the  weather, 
but  nobody  ever  does  anything 
about  it,” 


Last  week,  members  of  the  Re¬ 
public  staff  did  something  about 
the  weather.  They  produced 
rain  by  dropping  dry-ice  into  a 
cloud. 

To  many  the  experiment  was 
the  first  s‘ep  in  bringing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  flow  of  water  to  the 
states  agricultural  enterprises, 
now  hard  hit  by  a  low  supply  of 
irrigation  water. 

Secrecy  prevailed  in  staging 
the  grand  scale  operation.  Less 
than  five  members  of  the  Re¬ 
public’s  news  staff  knew  of 
plans  for  producing  man-made 
rain  and  some  21  selected  guests, 
who  witnessed  its  presentation, 
didn’t  know  what  they  were 
go'ng  to  see  when  they  went 
into  the  air  aboard  a  chartered 
plane. 

In  preparing  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Harvey  L.  Mott,  managing 
editor,  and  Amos  Hoff,  physics 
instructor  at  Phoenix  Junior 
College,  went  to  Schenectady  in 
June  for  conferences  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  officials. 

Hoff  and  Lee  Ackerman,  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  made  several  small 
t^sts  from  a  olane  piloted  by 
Ackerman.  However,  for  the 
big  “show”  a  chartered  airline 
plane  was  used  to  carry  500 
pounds  of  shaved  dry  ice  and  21 
passengers. 

Passengers  included  Bob  Hall, 
assis'ant  nublisher,  and  Bill 
Allen,  chief  editorial  writer. 
G’^ound  observers  included  Mott 
and  Jerrv  ’''^cLain,  a  photog- 
ranhpr-renorter.  The  latter  pho¬ 
tographed  the  cloud  as  it  was 
turned  into  rain  by  the  dry-ice. 

Hall  sa’d  additional  rain-mak¬ 
ing  operations  will  be  conducted 
nearer  Phoenix  by  the  news¬ 
paper  this  summer. 

As  a  follow  -  up,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Community  Service  De¬ 
partment.  directed  by  Charles 
Hoover,  staged  a  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  snow  making  in  the 
bus’ne.ss  office  lobby. 

A  deep  freeze  unit  was  used. 
Blowing  warm  air  into  the 
super  cooled  interior  created  a 
fog.  Then  drv-ice  pellets  upon 
being  dropped  into  the  fog  be¬ 
came  snowflakes. 

Heloful 

LINCOLN.  Neb.  — Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal  and  the 
Lincoln  Star  assisted  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  Neb.,  where  14 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  a 
flash  flood  earlier  this  summer. 
The  Lincoln  papers  started  a 
joint  fund  which  was  sent  to 
Cambridge. 

Daily  news  stories  and  a  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  all  who  gave 
and  the  amount  were  printed. 
Often  pictures  accompanied  the 
articles. 

Joe  R.  Seacrest,  Jr..  Journal 
reporter,  who  flew  to  Cambridge 
to  cover  the  story  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  returned  there  with  Lincoln 
officials  to  see  what  assistance 


was  needed  and  how  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  could  best  help.  He 
wrote  all  the  stories  for  both 
papers.  The  bookkeeping  was 
done  in  the  Journal  accounting 
office. 

Victory 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C.— When 

three  officers  of  a  CIO  union 
here  refused  to  deny  before  the 
House  un  American  Activities 
Committee  that  they  were  Com¬ 
munists,  it  was  a  victory  for  the 
Sentinel  and  their  investigative 
reporting. 

The  officers  of  Local  22,  United 
Tobacco  Workers,  were  cited 
before  the  House  group  to  an¬ 
swer  the  newspaper’s  charges. 
All  three  refused  to  deny  they 
were  Communists  on  the  ground 
it  “would  incriminate  them.” 

The  charge  was  first  made  on 
May  19  in  a  story  signed  by 
Leon  S.  Dure,  Jr.,  Journal  and 
Sentinel  executive  news  editor, 
who  made  no  bones  about  the 
siuation.  His  lead  said  in  part: 

“The  Communist  Party  has 
captured  Local  22,  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  union  of  CIO  tobacco 
workers — lock,  stock  and  barrel.  ’ 

The  newspaper  based  its 
charges  on  affidavits  obtained  by 
Staff  Writer  Chester  S.  Davis. 
The  newspaper  followed  its  in¬ 
vestigation  day  by  day,  piling 
up  evidence  which  led  to  action 
by  the  Committee. 

Four  days  after  the  original 
charges  were  made,  the  union 
said  it  was  preparing  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel.  So  far,  that  is  all  the 
newspaper  has  heard  of  that. 

Butlers 

CINCINNATI.  O  — In  his  Times- 

Star  column,  ’’Second 
Thoughts,”  Nixson  Denton, 
sports  editor,  announced  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  that  paper  had  a 
news  staff  boasting  more  butlers 
per  capita  than  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  "to  say  nothing  of  a 
copy  girl  who,  if  rumor  may  be 
believed,  attends  Wellesley.” 

First  word  of  the  preeminence 
in  butlers  came  when  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  called  the  In¬ 
dian  Hill  home  of  a  news-hawk 
to  inquire  why  the  lad  hadn’t 
come  to  work. 

“It  was  not  the  absentee  who 
answered  the  telephone,”  Den¬ 
ton  related,  “It  was  a  butler, 
who,  far  from  being  swept  off 
his  feet  by  being  questioned  re¬ 
garding  the  young  master’s 
whereabouts,  proved  to  be  quite 
democratic.  He  said  that  young 
Mr.  So-and-So  was  running  a 
slight  fever,  but  doubtless  would 
be  up  and  about  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“  T  trust,’  he  added  ‘that  things 
will  go  on  alright  without  him.’ 

“And,  oddly  enough.”  re¬ 
marked  Denton,  “they  did.  The 
Times-Star,  as  you  may  see  by 
visiting  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  studying  the  files, 
printed  all  its  customary  edi¬ 
tions. 

“Another  of  the  Times-Star 
Groton  Boys  went  on  a  week-end 
visit,  starting  last  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
back  Monday  morning,  all 
freshened  up  and  ready  to  dash 
off  his  share  of  sentences  end¬ 
ing  in  participles.  At  9  a.m.  the 


'  city  editor’s  ’phone  tinkled  melo¬ 
diously.  He  reached  for  it  with 
dispatch.  .  .  . 

“But  it  was  just  another  but 
ler,  damn  it  all,  reporting  th»t 
the  young  master  ( not  to  be  con 
fused  with  young  master  No.  1) 
had  awakened  with  a  touch  ot 
malaria  and  probably  couldn't 
get  back  to  town  until  the  as 
pirins  wore  off. 

“So  it  goes.  In  the  old  days, 
when  a  newspaper  telephone 
rang,  a  guy  on  the  copy  desk 
didn’t  have  to  modulate  his  voice 
or  ready  himself  to  meet  an 
English  ‘h’  head  on.” 

1  he  next  day,  in  his  own  col¬ 
umn,  “the  Groton  Boys”  re¬ 
minded  Denton  he  had  over¬ 
looked  some  real  news  about 
their  set  and  gave  several  ex¬ 
amples. 

“The  least  of  the  many  mis¬ 
haps,”  they  wrote,  “was  suf¬ 
fered  by  one  among  us  who  can 
safely  be  called  our  largest 
member — a  gent  who  calls  on 
his  gardener  to  perform  the  but¬ 
ler’s  duties  on  swank  occasions." 

The  epistle  was  signed  the 
“Groton  Boys” — Douglass  Allen, 
Jr.,  Harrison  Field,  John  Hollis¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  Joseph  Minster  and 
Samuel  Wilson.  Allen  is  the 
step-son  of  R.  R.  Deupree.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Co.:  Field,  the  scion  of  a  stock¬ 
broker;  Hollister,  the  son  of  a 
former  congressman;  Minster's 
dad  is  a  department  store  ty¬ 
coon.  Wilson’s  father  was  the 
late  Russell  Wilson,  long  Mayor 
of  Cincinnati  and  once  a  Times- 
Star  editorial  writer. 

Another  socialite  soon  will 
join  the  staff  as  a  cub  reporter. 
He  is  Lloyd  Taft,  son  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  A.  Taft,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Times-Star.  Lloyd, 
majoring  in  journalism  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  decided  that 
a  job  on  the  paper  for  which  his 
grandfather.  President  William 
Howard  Taft,  once  worked  as 
courthouse  reporter,  was  good 
enough  for  him  also. 

On-the-Spot 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Crowds 

drawn  by  the  sound  of  re¬ 
volver  shots  received  news 
flashed  direct  to  the  scene  of  an 
attempted  holdup  by  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Presence  of  a  reporter  and  of 
a  moving  electric  news  sign  lo¬ 
cated  over  the  bank  in  which  the 
shooting  took  place  enabled  the 
dramatic  action.  Flashcast  news 
was  followed  shortly  by  a  Call- 
Bulletin  edition. 

George  Rhodes.  Call-Bulletin 
reporter,  happened  to  be  near 
the  Bank  of  America  when  the 
bandit  fled,  shooting  one  man. 
Rhodes  gave  chase  afoot  to  the 
bandit  getaway  car,  then  ran  to 
phone  in  his  story.  , 

Editors  of  the  Call-Bulletins 
Flashcast  fed  the  story  into  their 
teletype.  Details  of  the  robbery 
attempt,  the  shooting,  and  the 
route  of  the  getaway  car  wen 
sent  direct  to  the  scene.  The 
electric  news  sign,  only  one  op¬ 
erated  here,  is  directly  over  the 
face  of  the  bank  building. 

To  make  his  day  complete. 
Rhodes  also  wrote  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  story  of  the  robbery  at¬ 
tempt,  foiled  when  a  teller  re¬ 
fused  to  hand  over  the  money. 
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A  nationwide  network  of 
I  and  driv-ur-self  service 


New  York  Central  . . . 

linked  with  other  leading  rail¬ 
roads  and  DRIV-UR-SELF  Auto 
Stations  in  principal  coast-to-coast 
cities  .  .  .  brings  you  the  right 
transportations  for  each  part  of  ^ 

your  business  or  pleasure  trip. 

Relax  by  Rail!  Speed  over  the  long  dis¬ 
tances,  free  from  driving  fatigue  or  weath¬ 
er  worries.  Travel  in  the  low-cost  com¬ 
fort  of  New  York  Central’s  new  air-cooled 
coaches  ...  or  sleep  your  way  in  luxurious 
Pullmans. 

Your  Car  Awaits!  There’s  a  smart,  late-model, 
driv-ur-self  car  reserved  for  you  at  your  destina¬ 
tion.  It’s  yours  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month 
...  to  give  you  complete  freedom  of  movement 
in  the  area  you  want  to  cover. 

This  Is  for  You  .  .  .  whether  you’re  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  with  a  number  of  calls  to  make 
.  .  .  a  visitor  who  doesn’t  want  to  depend 
on  his  host’s  car  ...  or  a  vacationist  with 
fishing  spots  to  reach  or  local  sights  to  see. 

Ask  Your  New  York  Central  Ticket 
Agent ,  ,  ,  for  a  folder  explaining  this  new 
nationwide  plan  that  lets  you  get  there 
by  train  and  get  around  by  car! 
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PROMOTION 


Memo  Reminds  Store’s 
Success  Lies  in  Ads 


■Timmy  on  the  Job 

PHOENIX  (Ariz.)  Arizona 
Times  has  created  an  impish 
character,  “Timmy  Times"  to 
help  the  classified  advertisiw 
manager.  He  is  being  promoted 
as  the  Want  Ad  Kid,  ready  to  do 
any  kind  of  a  job. 

Bolder  Folios 

PAGE  numbers  in  the  Winston 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  have  been  upped  from 
8  point  to  14  point  boldface. 

Sponsored  Question  Box 

A  DAILY  Veterans’  Question 
Box  in  the  Huntington  (W 
Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  is  under¬ 
written  by  20  local  advertisers 
whose  “business  card’’  ads  are 
included  in  the  three-column  x 
10-inch  space. 

Tagline 


SOME  time  ago,  Hazen  Morse,  under  way  among  members 
advertising  promotion  man-  the  National  Newspaper  Pro 
ager  of  the  New  York  World-  tion  Association.  In  the  cun 
Telegram,  prepared  a  series  of  issue  of  “Promotion  Co{ 
memoranda  on  New  York  retail  which  he  produces  for  NN 
stores  for  the  paper’s  advertising  Russ  asks  newspaper  promot 
sales  staff.  managers  to  indicate  wt 

Each  memo  contained  some  newspapers  in  55  competil 
brief  facts  about  the  store,  about  cities  they  would  use  for  tl 
its  history  or  its  people  or  its  own  advertising, 
business,  and  a  note  about  how  The  trick  is,  Russ  wants 
it  advertises  in  New  York  news-  promotion  managers  to  m 
papers.  In  each  instance,  of  their  selections  without  ben 
course,  the  World-Telegram  ap-  of  science  or  statistics.  He  w£ 
peared  prominently,  in  the  store’s  them  to  indicate  their  first 
advertising  program.  pressions  on  the  basis  of  wl 

The  staff  found  these  memo-  ever  subconscious,  emotional 
randa  so  interesting  and  so  use-  whatever  -  else  -  there  -  is  feel 
ful  that  Hazen  then  converted  they  have  about  these  papers, 
them  into  mailing  pieces.  Each  Russ  is  out  to  prove  some-  which  shows,  in  actual  figures,  TO  indicate  which  stories  and 

store’s  story  was  told  on  a  single  thing,  of  course — or  disprove  it.  how  advertising  dollars  today  pictures  have  been  obtained 
sheet  which  carried  a  picture  of  He  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  are  more  productive  in  relation  by  reporters  and  photographers 
the  store  and,  in  most  cases,  a  the  papers  that  will  come  out  to  purchasing  power  compared  in  the  paper’s  own  plane,  the 
characteristic  advertisement.  To  on  top  in  this  survey  are  the  with  1940.  The  clue  to  this  piece  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times 
each  memo  was  attached  a  brief  papers  that  do  the  most  consist-  came  from  a  statement  by  Arno  uses  the  tagline,  “Staffed  by 
note  from  Vernon  Brooks,  the  ent  trade  paper  advertising.  He  Johnson.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Airplane.” 
paper’s  advertising  director.  believes  also  that  his  survey  will  media  director.  The  Memphis 

Now  Hazen  has  put  14  of  show  that  the  papers  that  come  folder  gives  the  general  figures 

these  stories  into  a  wrap-around  out  on  top  do  the  best  trade  for  the  nation,  and  then,  smartly, 

folder  and  made  a  general  pro-  paper  advertising.  provides  figures  on  the  same 

®  Russ  makes  the  point  that  basis  for  MempWs 

promotion,  he  notes,  that  “pro-  trade  naner  advertisine  cannot  The  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  pulls  a 
di?Slv"?u’btIv“rShr‘l‘h''  ^hf"  the  wLle  promotion® job,  nor  smart  one  in  putting  out  a  folder 
tlnffv  ^  should  it  be  expected  to.  But  printing  the  essay  that  won  first 

W^at  Ma7en  has  in  min,i  i  ^  ^^n,  he  iusists,  do  a  large  part  pnze  in  the  student  competition 

What  Hazen  has  in  mind  is  ,  the  iob-  and  done  success-  sponsored  recently  by  the  Ad- 

that  there  is  no  direct  sell  in  {„iiy  it  oan  heln  the  rest  of  the  vertising  Federation  of  America 
this  promotion.  The  only  sell.  ?  on  “Whit  Advertising  Can  Mean 

mferentially,  is  the  note  about  ®  promotion  do  a  better  America.”  The 

“What  are  the  first  10  news-  winning  essay  was  by  a  Toledo 

senior,  pert  and 


Worth  Wright,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  holds  the 
ANCAM  trophy  for  best  Want  Ad 
Week  promotion. 


.t«ib  Quirk  Paumge  of  Teackrr  Pay  Bik\ 


high  school  ... 

pretty  Pat  Cothern.  The  folder 
carries  a  foreword  by  Jay  Egan, 
advertising  director  of  the  Blade 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  also  carries,  under  its 
now  famous  “This  Is  Toledo” 
caption,  a  note  about  the  school 
Miss  Cothern  is  from. 


MEN’S  STORES 


have  found  thru  the 
years  that  advertising 
dollars  produce  their 
greatest  return  in  the 
Courier-Express.  That's 
why  1946  Men’s  Store 
lineage  reads— 


REACH  BUFFALO’S  BUYING 
POWER  thru  the 


e  Herald’s  new  #  luflals'i  (Wy 

he  saw  Hurwitz,  „  ,  .  ,  .  _  ..  

editorial  writer  Morning  end  lendey  Mswipore 

or  the  first  time  I  Nalion«l  H*prc»rm«li»«i 

I  OSBORN.  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  4  Cft 
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Gome  on,  Charley,  let's  try  one 


So  they  did.  Charley  was  no  tin¬ 
horn  sport.  Others  tried  them  too. 

The  ladies  giggled  as  the  sweet 
foam  tickled  their  noses.  Perfectly 
heavenly!  . . .  The  gentlemen  wiped 
their  mustaches  reflectively.  .  .  . 
Dashed  good! 

Thus  — at  Philadelphia’s  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  Exhibit  in  1874  —  the 
world’s  first  ice  cream  soda  was  in¬ 
vented,  sampled  and  joyfully 
accepted  into  American  life. 

Ice  cream  has  come  a  long  way 
since  then.  We  know  now  that  it's 
food  as  well  as  fun.  And  National 
Dairy  research  has  played  a  large 
part  in  this  progress. 


Fine  ice  cream  is  no  longer  served 
only  in  a  few  fortunate  eities.  As  a 
result  of  National  Dairy  methods  of 
building  and  controlling  quality, 
millions  of  people  enjoy  pure,  rich 
ice  cream  every  day. 

It  is  sold  under  the  “Sealtest”  and 
‘‘Breyers”  labels.  Every  package 
taken  home  and  every  spoonful  at 
the  fountain  are  made  under  rigid 
laboratory  standards.  Purity,  flavor 
and  food  value  are  protected. 

Constant  checking,  constant  im¬ 
provement  guarantee  you  all  the 
abundant  health  to  be  found  in  a 
product  of  milk  —  nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  tcider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  . .  .as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  totcns  and  cities 
of  America. 
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Measurement  Bureau 
On  Permanent  Basis 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  Executive  Committee  of 

Broadcast  Measurement  Bu¬ 
reau  has  unanimously  authorized 
the  Bureau  to  proceed  with  a 
program  for  permanent  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  program,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  calls  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  station  and  network  audi¬ 
ence  survey  In  1949,  1951  and  pe¬ 
riodically  thereafter. 

Interim  audience  area  meas¬ 
urements  will  be  available  at 
cost  to  individual  subscribers  be¬ 
tween  nationwide  surveys.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  will  meas¬ 
ure  and  report  on  at  least  one 
subject  of  major  Interest  each 
year  between  nationwide  audi¬ 
ence  surveys  and  issue  quar¬ 
terly  reports  on  special  analyses. 

Long  range  research  plans 
call  for  the  study  of  the  relation- 
shin  between  B'^B  and  other 
radio  research,  to  be  undertaken 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  BMB 
and  a  university,  to  be  named 
by  the  Research  Committee. 

It  was  definitely  determined 
not  to  engage  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  program  audiences  at 
this  time.  This  closed  the  door 
on  the  possibility  of  purchase 
of  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.,  by  BTVTB. 

Station  contracts  are  to  be 
drawn  to  yield  an  estimated  net 
income  to  the  Bureau  of  about 
$500,000  a  year.  Contracts  are  on 
a  monthly  payment  basis.  These 
rates,  on  a  monthly  payment 
basis,  are  20%  less  than  those 
quoted  in  the  previous  1947-1948 
contract.  Furthermore,  pay¬ 
ments  start  in  July  instead  of 
January,  1947. 

For  the  nurnose  of  determi¬ 
ning  .sub'crintion  fees  the  sta¬ 
tions  shall  classify  themselves  in 
the  following  brackets: 

l^ann**  nf  fn-nntr 

Vrf  Timr  Monthly 


Calendar  Year  1W6 

Fee 

!  0-? 

i  25.000  . . 

....$  6 

25.001- 

.50,000  .. 

....  12 

,50.001- 

75,000  .. 

....  20 

75.001- 

100.000  .. 

....  38 

100.001- 

125.000  .. 

....  34 

125.001- 

1.50.000  .. 

....  40 

150.001- 

175.000  .. 

....  48 

175.001- 

200.000  .. 

....  56 

200.001- 

2.50.000  .. 

....  64 

250,001- 

300.000  .. 

....  76 

300.001- 

350,000  .. 

....  88 

3.50.001- 

400.000  . . 

....  100 

400.001- 

450.000  .. 

....  112 

4.50.001- 

500,000  .. 

....  124 

.500.001- 

600.000  .. 

....  140 

600.001- 

700.000  .. 

....  160 

700.001- 

800,000  .. 

....  180 

800.001- 

900.000  .. 

....  208 

900.001- 

1,000.000  .. 

....  240 

1.000.001- 

1,250.000  .. 

....  280 

1.250  001- 

1,500,000  .. 

....  320 

1,500,001- 

1,7.50,000  .. 

....  360 

1,750,001- 

2,000,000 

....  400 

2.000,001- 

2,500.000  .. 

....  480 

2,500,001- 

3,000,000  ,, 

....  560 

Over 

3,000,000  .. 

....  600 

Stations  may  subscribe  to  the 


Bureau  and  its  services  at  any 
time.  However,  in  order  to  have 
data  published  in  the  Area  Book 
or  to  receive  their  own  final 
audited  figures  from  the  Bureau, 
subscribers  must  be  paid  up  in 
full  for  all  intervening  months 
since  the  final  industry  account¬ 
ing  for  the  previous  nationwide 
study. 

BMB  is  exploring  the  offering 
of  Bureau  participation  to  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers,  agencies  and 
others  through  "Publication  Sub¬ 
scription  Membership.”  Under 
such  a  plan  the  costs  of  printing 
and  miblication  would  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  these  groups. 

Co-on  Un 

SALES  of  Mutual  network  co- 

onerative  programs,  as  of  July 
1,  have  Increased  77%  in  vol¬ 
ume  over  last  year.  A  tabula- 
t’cn  shows  987  current  program 
sales  of  Mutual  co  ops  by  the 
network’s  affiliates,  compared 
with  5.57  a  year  ago.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  local  sponsors  represented 
is  well  over  1,000. 

Cham  Drive 

SMALL  Market  Stations  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  is 
urging  that  broadcasters  in 
every  section  of  the  nation 
renew  their  efforts  to  sell  the 
local  outlets  of  national  and  re¬ 
gional  chain  stores.  It  was 
brought  out  that  local  chain 
store  manag*»rs  have  been  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck”  with  such  state¬ 
ments  as  “we  can’t  do  anything 
locally,  you’ll  have  to  see  our 
national  headquarters.” 

The  Committee  stated  that 
with  nation-wide  sales  action  by 
some  1500  stations,  chain  store 
resistance  will  be  weakened, 
especially  since  NAB  is  con¬ 
stantly  telling  radio’s  story  to 
chain  national  headquarters. 

More  Sets 

A  TOTAL  of  8,610,644  radio  and 

television  receivers  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  RMA  member  -  com  - 
panics  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1947  despite  a  sea¬ 
sonal  slack  in  June  with  FM-AM 
and  television  sets  showing  the 
greatest  gains  over  1946,  the 
Radio  Manufacturers  Association 
announced  this  week. 

More  television  receivers  were 
produced  in  June  alone  than  in 
the  entire  year  1946,  while  the 
half  year’s  output  of  FM-AM  re¬ 
ceivers  was  two  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

June’s  record  output  of  11,484 
television  receivers  brought  the 
half  year’s  total  of  46,389  as 
comnared  with  6,476  in  the  whole 
of  1946. 

A  total  of  445.563  FM-AM  re¬ 
ceivers  were  produced  by  RMA 
member  -  companies  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1947  as  com¬ 
pared  with  181,485  in  1946. 


Reddig  Named 
As  Editor  of 
Charlolte  News 

Charlotte,  N.  C.— William  M. 
Reddig  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 
appointed  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News  last  week — became  the 
ninth  man  to  bear  that  title  in 
the  59-ycar-old  history  of  the 
newspaper. 

He  succeeds  Harry  S.  Ash¬ 
more,  who  resigned  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  and  editor 
of  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Reddig,  a  working  newspaper 
man  of  25  years’  experience,  is 
an  authority  on  politics  and  the 
author  of  a  forthcoming  book, 
“Tom’s  Town,”  a  critical  study 
of  Kansas  City  under  "Tom  Pen- 
dergast’s  influence.  Nineteen  of 
his  25  years  in  journalism  were 
spent  on  the  staff  of  Kansas  City 
Star. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  News  Publisher  Thomas  L. 
Robinson  said: 

"Mr.  Reddig  comes  to  us  with 
a  wide  background  of  newspa¬ 
per  experience  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  people  and  their 
institutions.  Studious,  mature, 
and  objective,  he  has  the  happy 
combination  of  a  consuming 
curiositv,  and  exceptional  writ¬ 
ing  ability.” 

Started  As  Reporter 

Reddig,  47,  is  a  native  of 
Kansas  City,  spent  his  early  days 
in  McAlester,  Okla.,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  job  as  reporter 
and  copy  reader  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md. )  News  in  1922.  The 
following  year,  shortly  after 
Hearst  interests  acquired  the 
News,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  as  a 
copy  reader,  remaining  there  un¬ 
til  1924  when  he  went  to  Tren¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  as  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Republican. 

The  following  year  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
progressing  through  the  position 
of  rewrite  man.  assignment  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  telegraph  editor, 
editorial  writer,  feature  writer, 
and  finally  literary  and  feature 
editor,  the  position  which  he  had 
held  since  1936  until  his  recent 
appointment. 

Ashmore  came  to  the  News 
as  associate  editor  in  October, 
1946,  immediately  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  Though  he 
had  accumulated  wide  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  for  the  Grecn- 
rille  (S.  C. )  Piedmont,  and  later 
with  the  Greenville  News,  this 
was  his  first  job  as  editorial 
writer.  He  became  editor  of  the 
News  April  of  this  year. 


Just  Be  a  Kid 
Yourself  for 
Kid  Promotion 

By  John  Dale 

Milwaukee,  W  1  s  .  —  " 
friend,”  the  boss  said  to 
one  day  —  I’m  always  ‘ 
friend”  when  there’s  somethl 
new  about  to  break — “I  no 
pronounce  you  the  proud  fath 
of  150  red  blooded  America 
boys.  Congratulations!” 

“You  don’t  say,”  I  repll 
taken  considerably  aback 
such  a  brash  statement  and 
ing  to  figure  the  angle  as  a 
promotion  men  are  prone  to  d 
in  their  mercenary  way  acroa 
the  typewriter  keys. 

“Here’s  the  deal,”  he  co 
tinued.  “The  Milwaukee  S 
tinel  is  co-sponsoring  the 
waukee  running  of  the  Soa 
Box  Derby.  Kids  between  th 
ages  of  11  and  15  build  and  rae 
their  home-made  cars  down 
hill.  This  is  our  first  post-wr 
sponsorship  of  this  race.  A 
you  have  to  do  is  sell  a  coupl 
of  hundred  boys  on  the  idea. 

Now  that  the  race  is  run,  L 
like  to  pass  on  a  few  points  tha 
I  believe  will  hold  true  in  an: 
youth  promotion. 

First,  come  down  to  the  lev 
of  the  kids.  They  don’t  unde 
stand  anything  but  straight  fro 
the  shoulder,  one-syllable  la 
guage. 

Second,  share  every  enth 
iasm  that  the  boy  shows.  Pa 
him  on  the  back — go  out  of  you 
way  to  show  him  that  you  thin 
his  efforts  are  tops. 

Third,  have  patience. 

Fourth,  keep  in  touch  will 
the  boy,  by  telephone  and  per 
sonal  contact. 

The  basic  principles  outliner 
here  must  be  executed  by  no 
one,  but  a  number  of  persons 
Keeping  track  of  a  couple  oi 
hundred  boys  is  more  than  t 
full-time  job  for  one  person. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  had 
the  cooperation  of  many  civic 
organizations.  The  Milwaukee 
Fire  Department  volunteered 
the  services  of  every  man.  Boyi 
were  directed  to  the  stations  fo: 
information  and  advice  and  suci 
help  as  was  allowed  by  the 
rules. 

The  boys  who  worked  wl 
the  firemen  came  to  rega 
them  as  their  personal  friend* 
and  as  a  result  worked  har# 
to  get  their  racers  complet^ 
They  have  also  come  to  regard 
the  firemen  as  key  members  o! 
their  community,  and  have  • 
better  knowledge  of  what  th« 
department  can  do  for  them. 

Boy  Scout  groups,  church  or 
ganizations  and  other  .similar 
groups,  under  the  capable  and 
forceful  direction  of  their  owi 
adult  leaders  kept  the  interesi 
of  the  boys  at  a  high  pitch. 

If  you  start  this  campaign 
soon  enough,  there’s  time  fo' 
the  idea  of  building  a  car  t: 
become  highly  contagious. 

Briefly,  that’s  the  psychologr 
that  made  the  Sentinel  race  ; 
success  in  its  first  postwar  run¬ 
ning  ...  a  race  in  which  L 
boys  competed  for  the  Wiscor 
sin  Championship  before  ‘ 
crowd  of  20,000  persons. 
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Television  station  of 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  .  . .  irs 

TELEVISION  BY  RCA 


pil-TV's  new  5-kilowatt  television  transmitter.  Divides  into  eight 
lightweight  units  for  easy  installation.  Features  "walk-in" 
kstruccion  to  simplify  servicing,  high-level  modulation  to  elimi- 
complicated  adjustments,  and  radically  new  tubes  — RCA 
8D21  twin  tetrodes  — in  the  output  stages. 


•  The  PhiteJelphie  tn^mhrer  has  now 
completed  plans  for  full-scale  television 
operation. 

TTiis  newspaper’s  new  station.  WFIL- 
TV,  will  bring  televiewers  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  a  regular  schedule  of 
commercial  programs— remote  pick-ups 
of  sports  and  headline  news,  films,  and 
studio  shows. 

Everything  needed  to  get  this  station 
on  the  air  is  now  being  delivered  by 
RCA  —  a  new  5-kw  transmitter,  test  and 
monitoring  equipment,  two  complete 
sets  of  image-orthicon  field  et|uipment, 
a  mobile  studio  to  simplify  at-the-scene 
telecasting  and  relaying,  a  studio  syn¬ 
chronizing  generator,  a  monoscope 
camera,  1 6mm  projectors  and  a  film 
camera  to  telecast  sound  films,  a  two- 
camera  setup  for  televising  live  studio 


shows,  and  a  three-section  Super  Turn¬ 
stile  antenna. 

Plans  also  include  the  installation  of 
an  RCA  lO-kw  FM  transmitter,  asso¬ 
ciated  audio  equipment,  and  a  two- 
section  Pylon  antenna.  The  Pylon  and 
Super  Turnstile  will  be  installed  on  a 
single  mount  and  diplexed,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  simultaneous  FM  and  televi¬ 
sion  picture  and  sound  broadcasting 
from  the  same  compact  antenna  system. 

The  Philuilelphia  Ine/iiirer,  owned 
and  operated  by  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  many  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  top  broadcasters  to  select 
television  hy  RCA.  Everything  needed 
to  start  yo/tr  station  is  now  in  quantity: 
production.  Let  us  know  your  televi¬ 
sion  plans  now  to  assure  early  delivery 
of  equipment.  Write  Dept.  25-H-I. 


TMLEViSiOM  BROADCAST  SQUIRMSMT 

RADIO  CORRORATIOM  of  AMERICA 

eneiMMemiMe  proouctm  oeRARTieeirr. 


In  CRiHido;  KCA  VICTOK  Cpmpany  Mowtrtql 


NAEA  Resolution 

continued  from  page  12 


a  criticism  of  magazines.  We 
can’t  properly  criticize  maga¬ 
zines  for  their  initiative,  but  we 
should  condemn  ourselves  if  we 
let  them  get  away  with  it. 

“Probably  you  will  find  that 
Life  does  not  have  more  than 
20%  coverage  of  your  city  and 
that  other  magazines  offer  less — 
or  very  much  less — local  distri¬ 
bution.  Such  information  shows 
why  retailers  should  not  dissi¬ 
pate  their  valuable  newspaper 
space  by  using  it  to  ‘tie-in’  with 
magazine  advertising  reaching 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
newspaper’s  circulation.  The 
only  adequate  tie-in  is  obtained 
when  the  retailer  features  in 
his  newspaper  space  the  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  a  100%  tie-in 
rather  than  one  of  only  20%  or 
10%  or  less. 

“Merchants  who  give  their 
newspaper  space  to  magazines 
hear  about  millions  of  total  cir¬ 
culation  without  translating  it 
into  local  coverage.  They  are 
told  about  the  number  of  readers 
but  these  figures  are  several 
times  ABC  circulation  and  are 
based  upon  a  survey  in  only  35 
counties  in  the  U.  S.,  which  is 
then  projected  to  the  entire  na¬ 
tion.  Retailers  are  told  that 
their  prestige  will  be  enhanced 
if  they  proclaim  that  they  sell 
merchandise  which  is  advertised 
in  a  magazine.  Does  Tiffany 
say  its  merchandise  Is  reliable 
because  of  advertising  in  a 
magazine,  or  is  this  assurance 
found  in  the  store  itself  and  the 
merchandise  carried?  Shouldn’t 
a  retailer  build  his  reputation 
on  a  stronger  foundation  than 
the  fact  that  he,  along  with 
everyone  else  in  town,  sells 
something  which  is  advertised 
in  a  magazine? 

4  Things  We  Might  Do 

“A  retailer  will  be  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  logical,  constructive 
reasons  why  it  is  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  tie-in  with  newspaper- 
.advertised  products  than  by  any 
policy  ruling,  however  justified, 
which  to  a  degree  restricts  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  him  of  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  magazines.  However, 
he  may  contend  that  some  of 
his  items  are  not  advertised  by 
manufacturers  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  This  Is  true — but  many 
of  them  are.  Additional  manu¬ 
facturers  will  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers  if  tie-in  support  from 
retailers  is  available  in  largest 
measure  when  general  advertis¬ 
ing  Is  published  in  newspapers. 
Fewer  manufacturers  will  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers  if  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  media  can  show 
that  they,  rather  than  news¬ 
papers,  possesss  primary  dealer 
influence. 

“Shouldn’t  we  do  these  things: 

(1)  maintain  a  list  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  advertised  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  your  newspaper; 

(2)  show  merchants  why  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  buy  space 
in  your  newspaper  to  tie-in  with 
these  newspaper  -  advertised 
products;  (3)  if  a  retailer  do¬ 
nates  space  to  magazines  ask 
him  to  emphahize  his  own  mer¬ 
chandise,  upon  which  he  earns 
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a  profit,  rather  than  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  whose  profits 
he  doesn’t  share;  (4)  exercise 
reasonable  control  over  local 
promotions  of  magazines  by 
maintaining  long  established 
definitions  of  retail  and  general 
advertising,  thereby  limiting 
promotion  of  magazines  at  the 
retailer’s  rate,  but  not  limiting 
promotion  of  the  retailers’  mer¬ 
chandise  at  his  retail  rate? 

“In  order  to  obtain  the  basis 
for  a  specific  suggestion,  repre¬ 
sentative  newspapers  receiv^  a 
tentative  draft  of  a  policy  which 
conforms  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  previously  adopted  by 
some  newspapers.  No  one  was 
requested  to  put  the  policy  into 
effect,  but  each  advertising  di¬ 
rector  was  asked  whether  he 
favors  a  plan  of  this  nature.  It 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Retail  advertising  rates  are 
available  for  advertising  of 
merchandise  or  service  sold  by 
the  retailer.  Advertising  of  re¬ 
tailers  emphasizing  magazines 
takes  the  general  rate,  which  is 
the  rate  paid  by  magazines  for 
their  advertising.  This  policy  is 
not  intended  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
tailer  from  stating  that  his 
merchandise  was  featured  in  a 
magazine.  The  purpose  is  to 
confine  retail  rate  advertising  to 
the  sale  of  merchandise  offered 
by  the  store.  Retail  rate  copy 
may  mention  the  name  of  a 
magazine,  in  type,  so  long  as 
such  reference  is  incidental  to 
the  sale  of  merchandise  and  not 
displayed  by  logotype,  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  masthead,  reproduction  of 
a  magazine  page,  etc. — the  ob¬ 
vious  purpose  of  which  is  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  magazine  rather  than 
the  retailer’s  merchandise.’ 

2  to  1  In  Favor 

“The  definite  and  unqualified 
vote  was  more  than  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  this  policy.  Several 
who  voted  in  the  negative  said 
they  would  favor  it  if  the  issue 
became  serious  in  their  cities, 
while  a  few  others  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  what  their  view  would  be 
if  it  became  acute.  One  said 
the  policy  is  not  a  bad  one  but 
is  unnecessary  in  his  city.  A 
very  small  minority  was  op¬ 
posed  to  any  such  limitation 
upon  advertising  copy  of  retail¬ 
ers,  while  another  small  minor¬ 
ity  thought  the  proposed  policy 
Is  not  adequately  stringent. 

“The  policy  suggested  to  you 
would  not  decline  or  restrict 
advertising  which  promotes  in¬ 
terests  of  our  competitors.  It 
merely  proposes  that  all  copy 
which  advertises  magazines 
should  be  charged  at  the  rate 
which  normally  applies  to  ad 
vertising  of  magazines.” 

Statement  by  Egan 

Mr.  Egan’s  statement  said: 

“I  am  astounded,  and  not  a 
little  puzzled,  at  the  statement 
released  by  Lew  Hahn,  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  on  the  matter  of  the 
recent  NAEA  resolution. 

“This  resolution  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend,  as  Mr.  Hahn  states 
that  it  does,  that  newspapers 
charge  other  than  ‘the  retailer’s 
contract  rate’  when  mention  is 
made  in  detail  advertisements 
of  magazine,  radio  station,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  or  stage  play. 

“To  the  contrary,  the  resolu¬ 


tion  in  part  states,  ‘It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  mention  of 
magazines  in  retail  advertise¬ 
ments  is  acceptable  at  retail 
rates.’ 

Certain  Limitations 

“It  does  go  on  to  recommend 
certain  limitations  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  mention — limita¬ 
tions  designed  to  insure  classi¬ 
fication  of  such  advertisements 
as  ‘retail’  advertisements.  If  the 
mention  exceeds  those  limita¬ 
tions  and  is,  as  a  number  have 
been  recently,  more  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  magazine  than 
for  the  store,  or  its  services,  or 
its  goods,  then  it  Is  recommended 
that  the  advertisement  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  general  advertising. 

“For  example,  just  today  I 
have  written  Harry  Dunlap, 
publisher  of  Cosmopolitan  maga¬ 
zine,  that  the  tie-ups  his  publi¬ 
cation  seeks  with  one  of  our 
local  retailers  will  be  classified 
by  the  Toledo  Blade  as  retail 
advertising  and  therefore  ac¬ 
ceptable  at  the  retail  rate.  I 
have  also  written  Mr.  F.  J. 
Maxted  of  the  Crowell-Collier 
organization,  in  response  to  his 
query,  that  with  a  very  minor 
change  similar  advertisements 
which  he  submitted  will  be 
classified  by  the  Toledo  Blade 
as  retail  advertising  and  there¬ 
by  earn  the  retail  advertising 
rate. 

“This  resolution  involves  no 
question  of  the  raising  or  set¬ 
ting  or  changing  of  prices  or 
rates.  It  is  merely  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  clarification 
of  the  frequently  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  of  the  classification 
of  advertisements.  Once  adver¬ 
tisements  are  correctly  classified 
the  regularly  established  exist¬ 
ing  rates  apply. 

“Mr.  Hahn  states,  ‘Logically 
the  next  step  for  the  advertising 
executives  would  be  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  by  establishing  in¬ 
tolerable  rates  would  prohibit 
retailers  from  mentioning  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands.’ 

Urges  Hahn  to  Study  Text 

“One  wonders  then  if  Mr. 
Hahn  read  the  resolution  and  if 
not  whence  he  received  the  in¬ 
formation  that  led  him  so  far 
afield  in  his  statement  because 
this  resolution  states,  ‘This  clari¬ 
fication  does  not  in  any  way  af¬ 
fect  the  advertising  of  retailers 
at  retail  rates  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  by  brand  names 
regardless  of  where  the  manu¬ 


facturer  may  place  his  advertis 
ing.  Newspapers  welcome  and 
encourage  advertising  by  mer 
chants  of  branded  merchandise 
and  services.’ 

“It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hahn 
and  his  associates  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  would  better  serve  the 
members  of  that  organization  by 
first  studying  the  resolution, 
then  properly  interpreting  it 
and  explaining  how  it  worlu  in 
the  interest  of  the  retailer  and 
the  newspaper  alike.  That  ex 
planation  is  very  simple  and 
threefold : 

“First — This  resolution  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  over  emphasis 
on  the  magazine  in  tie-up  adver 
tlsing,  over  emphasis  that  does 
both  retailer  and  newspaper  a 
disservice. 

“Second  —  Today  few  stores 
have  sufficient  newspaper  ad 
vertising  space  for  their  needs 
As  we  approach  the  not  too  far 
distant  time  when  the  store's 
sales  problems  will  become  more 
acute  it  is  unwise  to  devote 
scarce  newspaper  advertising 
space  to  the  advertisement  of 
other  than  the  store  and  its 
wares. 

“Third  —  Retail  stores  have 
been  for  many  years  as  a  mat 
ter  of  general  practice  granted 
the  lowest  rate  for  any  classi¬ 
fication  of  advertising.  Tha-t 
rates  which  are  so  low  are  par 
of  the  newspaper’s  ‘average 
rate’  and,  much  like  the  ‘aver 
age  sale’  in  the  case  of  the  de 
partment  store,  have  a  direc: 
bearing  on  the  sound  operation 
of  the  newspaper.  The  average 
rate  of  the  newspaper  is  made 
up  of  the  low  retail  rate  and  Ihe 
higher  rates  charged  for  othe' 
classifications  of  advertising.  I' 
for  any  reason  much  of  thi 
higher  rate  advertising  is  di 
verted  by  practices  that  have 
been  indulged  in  recently  by  a 
number  of  stores  and  thus  the 
newspaper’s  average  rate  is  re 
duced,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  newspaper  to  make  up  for 
that  diversion.  Their  newspaper 
would  be  forced  to  increase  the 
retail  rates.” 


Medal  of  Honor  Book 

A  new  magazine  in  comic 
book  style,  devoted  to  war 
heroes,  is  being  published  by 
Stafford  Publications,  New 
York.  It  is  based  on  a  strip 
Medal  of  Honor,  which  has  beer 
appearing  in  newspapers. 
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What  do  miners’  children 
do  for  Recreation? 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

815  Southern  lullding,  Waihington  5,  D.  C« 

AMIIato  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
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Children  ure  what  make  a  mine  community 
tick— happy  healthy  children,  tomorrow’s  citi¬ 
zens.  Watch  a  miner’s  eyes  light  up  when  he 
starts  talking  about  his  kids.  And  mine  com¬ 
panies  are  proud  of  them  too,  as  is  proven  by 
the  playgrounds,  pools  and  summer  camps  in 
so  many  mining  communities. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  and  what  has  been 
done  to  better  the  living  conditions  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  men  who  mine  the  nation’s  No.  1  fuel, 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  has  published 


“Mining  Towns,”  a  new  book  containing  over 
100  informative  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  Editors  and  publishers 
will  find  this  interesting,  fact-filled  book  valu¬ 
able  as  background  material  for  news  and  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  coal  industry. 

YOU  MAY  RZPROD'JC:  any  of  the  pictures  in 
“Mining  Towns”  with  or  without  credit  line.  We’ll 
funiish  you  with  free  prints  proniptlv.  If  you  have 
not  received  your  copy  «)f  “Mining  Towns,”  or 
would  like  additional  copies,  please  let  us  know. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Knight  Tells  Steichen 
About  Picture  Values 


SOMEONE  i5  always  taking  a 

poke  at  the  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winning  picture  which,  in  this 
case,  happened  also  to  be  the 
No.  1  award  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  news  photo  contest 
for  194«. 

One  of  the  best  retorts  to  the 
crack  made  by  Edward  Steichen 
about  Arnold  Hardy’s  Atlanta 
hotel  fire  picture  was  put  in 
print  by  John  Adam  Knight, 
photography  editor  of  New  York 
Pott.  This  is  what  be  said; 

“The  new  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  ( Steichen )  has  anounced 
that  his  first  show  will  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  news  pictures,  se¬ 
lected  by  him  and  displayed 
without  captions.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  occasion  to  sneer 
at  the  best  news  photo  of  last 
year  (it  won  five  national 
awards,  including  the  Pulitzer 
Prize)  and  unquestionably  one 
of  the  dozen  best  news  pictures 
ever  made  in  America — the  shot 
of  a  woman  jumping  to  her 
death  in  the  Winecoff  Hotel  fire 
in  Atlanta.  Steichen  was  quoted 
in  one  newspaper  as  saying: 

“  ‘I  don’t  want  to  detract  from 
the  boy  who  took  the  shot.  It 
was  an  achievement.  But  as  the 
subject  of  an  award  for  a  news 
photo  it  doesn’t  make  any  sense. 
It's  ridiculous  as  a  prize  picture 
— this  woman  falling  from  the 
window  with  her  skirts  up. 

“  ‘What  a  pity  he  couldn’t 
have  closeupp^  her  face;  shown 
the  terror  and  anguish  in  her 
eyes — BEFORE  she  leaped!  That 
would  have  been  a  picture.’ 

“Now  when  it  comes  to  adver¬ 
tising  photography.  Steichen  is 
one  of  the  best.  He  can  photo¬ 
graph  a  mattress  so  that  just 
looking  at  the  picture  will  make 
you  sleepy.  But  it  Ls  pretty  ob¬ 
vious.  from  this  rash  statement, 
that  he  knows  virtually  nothing 
about  news  photos,  and  has  little 
understanding  of  the  require 
ments  of  this  specialized  field. 

“If  a  press  photographer 
brought  in  the  world’s  best  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  jumping  woman’s 
face,  made  according  to  Steich- 
en's  formula,  any  good  city 
editor  would  probably  toss  it 
into  the  wastebasket.  And  he 
would  be  right,  too.  Without 
the  background  to  identify  the 
situation  and  supply  the  reason, 
the  face,  no  matter  how  expres¬ 
sive,  would  mean  absolutely 
nothing  as  a  news  photo.  The 
average  newspaper  reader  is 
cynical  and  skeptical,  even  as 
you  and  I,  and  his  first  thought 
would  be:  'How  do  I  know  she 
was  about  to  jump?  Bet  they 
faked  that  right  in  the  studio.’  ’’ 

Nice  Work.  Jackson 

PICTURE  MAKING  facilities  of 

Jackton  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  have  been  greatly  increased. 
The  darkroom  has  been  re¬ 
modeled,  the  project  including 
installation  of  stainless  steel 
sinks,  a  temperature  control 


unit,  and  a  new  type  ventilating 
system.  A  studio  has  been 
added,  equipped  with  studio 
camera,  lij^ts  and  drapes.  The 
plans  carried  out  in  the  project 
were  the  result  of  collaboration 
of  the  daily’s  three  staff  pho¬ 
tographers  —  William  Markey, 
Garrett  Cope  and  Don  Cunning¬ 
ham. 

Out  ol  &e  Box 

KENNETH  KILE,  former  news¬ 
paper  photographer,  has  been 
appointed  official  city  photogra¬ 
pher  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on 
a  six-month  trial  basis  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $250  a  month.  Kile  will 
furnish  all  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  except  where  moving  pic¬ 
tures  are  desired.  The  city  will 
supply  movie  film. 

Charles  Y.  Caldwell,  Jr., 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  photographer,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Jane  Miller  re¬ 
cently  in  Clemson,  S.  C. 

W.  Kirk  Braun 
has  joined  the 
Portland  ( Ore. ) 

Journal’s  staff 
of  news  photog¬ 
raphers.  He  is 
a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  school  of 
journalism  and 
was  formerly 
a  photographer 
with  the  Eugene 
( Ore. )  Register- 
Guard. 

McDowell  Promoted 

ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made 

this  week  of  the  appointment 
of  Clifford  B.  McDowell  as  Pa¬ 
cific  Division  news  manager  for 
Acme  Newspictures  and  NEA 
Service,  Inc.  His  headquarters 
will  be  in  San  Francisco. 

McDowell,  who  formerly  was 
San  Francisco  bureau  manager, 
succeeds  Tep  Wright,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  business. 

Frank  Chapman,  formerly  of 
the  San  Francisco  bureau,  was 
appointed  Los  Angeles  bureau 
manager. 

McDowell  broke  into  news- 
papering  on  the  Alameda  ( Calif.  > 
TimesStar  after  graduating  from 
Stanford  University  in  1928. 
Later  he  published  his  own 
dailies  at  Turlock,  Calif.,  and 
Eugene,  Ore. 

He  entered  the  Navy  in  1942 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
lieutenant  commander.  He  won 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
for  combat  flying  operations 
over  Japan  and  also  holds  the 
Air  Medal  and  Navy  Ribbon. 

■ 

200  at  Aquatennial 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  More 
than  200  Minnesota  newspaper 
editors  and  their  wives  were 
feted  by  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  Minneapolis  Times 
during  Minneapolis’  famed 
Aquatennial  week. 


He  Starts  Out 
By  Making  News 

Providence,  R.  I. — When  State 
Editor  Harold  Kirby  of  the 
Providence  Journal  •  Bulletin 
hired  a  recent  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate  for  his  State  staff,  he  told 
the  young  man  to  “report  Mon¬ 
day  morning  at  Woonsocket.” 

All  spit  and  polish  and  filled 
with  do-or-die  spirit,  the  em¬ 
bryonic  scribe  followed  direc¬ 
tions.  He  reported  bright  and 
early  Monday  morning  at  Woon¬ 
socket — ready  to  go  to  work — 
before  the  desk  of  the  City  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woonsocket  Call. 

The  city  editor  declined  the 
offer,  directed  the  young  man 
to  the  office  of  the  “opposition,” 
and  then  carried  a  story  on  the 
incident  under  the  caption — 
“DP  From  Harvard.” 


George  A.  Scott 
Becomes  Editor, 
Tyrone  Herald 

Tyrone,  Pa. — George  A.  Scott, 
recently  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington, 
has  become  editor  of  the  Tyrone 
Daily  Herald.  He  succeeded  A. 
Raymond  Flenner,  who  because 
of  impaired  health  will  restrict 
his  work  in  the  future  to  edi¬ 
torial  and  special  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Flenner  had  been  with 
the  Herald  for  18  years,  as  re¬ 
porter,  telegraph  editor  and 
editor. 

Scott  is  a  native  of  Punxsu- 
tawney.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Penn  State  J^hool  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1934  and  for  the  next 
three  years  was  editor  of  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  at  State 
College.  In  1937  he  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  served  in  Harrisburg, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington. 

Clement  W.  Kosak  came  to 
Tyrone  recently  from  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  to  be  circulation 
manager  of  the  Herald.  He  has 
been  ih  circulation  work  for  18 
years,  as  assistant  circulation 
manager  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times  and  later  as  circulation 
manager  of  Asbury  Park  Sun. 

Col.  B.  C.  Jones,  the  publisher. 
Col,  P,  M.  Kienzle,  the  general 
manager,  and  Capt.  John  C. 
Chamberlain,  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald,  all  re¬ 
turned  to  Tyrone  from  military 
service  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II  and  have  resumed  their 
respective  duties  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Other  additions  to  the  staff  of 
the  Herald  during  the  past  year 
have  been:  John  J,  Clark,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager;  James 
A.  Zerbe,  assistant  circulation 
manager;  Mary  Ann  Jensen, 
news  reporter. 

■ 

War  Editions  Filed 

Lehigh  University  library  has 
receiv^  about  two  tons  of 
the  New  York  Times,  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  all  the  issues 
published  during  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II,  from  an 
alumnus. 


Press-Scimitar 
Aids  Southern 
Soil  Campaign  I 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  The  Meni 
phis  Press-Scimitar  is  co-sponsd 
with  Friends  of  the  Land  an) 
the  Memphis  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  in  a  new  soil  conservi 
tion  contest  covering  West  Ten 
nessee,  North  Mississippi,  East 
ern  Arkansas,  and  Southeaster! 
Missouri. 

First  awards  will  be  atf 
nounced  in  March,  1948.  TIh 
Press-Scimitar  will  handle  pro 
motions  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  will  handle  managemen 
and  organization. 

Name  of  the  contest  is  “Save 
Enrich  Our  Soil  Competition.' 
Small-scale  contests  are  already 
being  staged  in  several  parts  ol 
the  territory.  I 

Soil  conservation,  along  witli 
reforestation,  has  always  been 
a  subject  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  Press-Scimitar’s  editor,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced — and  he  has  convinced 
others  —  that  declining  fertility 
can  be  stopped  and  that  aban¬ 
doned  land  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  profitably  again. 

The  steady  decline  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  farm  lands  has  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  leaders  in  banking  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Mid-South. 

Chester  Davis,  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St 
Louis,  who  is  also  national  pres¬ 
ident  of  Friends  of  the  Land, 
has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
former  banker  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  Mid-South  during  ths 
past  two  years.  He  has  been 
showing  how  bankers  can  make 
profitable  loans  to  farmers  to 
rebuild  their  lands  and  make 
them  more  productive.  State 
bankers  associations  have  agreed 
to  manage  the  conservation  con¬ 
test  on  the  county  levels.  Mr 
Meeman,  as  one  of  the  national 
directors  of  Friends  of  the  Land, 
works  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Stories  and  pictures  and  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  promotion  of  the 
contest  will  be  handled  by  Tom 
Meanley,  Press  -  Scimitar  staff 
writer  and  photographer.  Mean- 
ley,  born  and  raised  on  a  farm, 
owns  a  farm  himself  and  is  a 
member  of  Friends  of  the  Land. 
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Many  darkrooms  get  pretty  wirm  in  August. 

Solution  temperatures  go  up — way  beyond  the  68°F.  mark 
recommended  for  best  film  processing. 

But  now  you  can  process  your  news  shots  safely,  without 
danger  of  swelling,  softening  or  reticulation.  Just  immerse 
them  in  a  prehardening  bath  of  Kodak  Hi-Temp  Hardener 
for  ten  minutes,  rinse  in  water,  then  process  in  the  usual 
way,  with  one  slight  variation:  the  higher  the  developer 
temperature,  the  shorter  the  time  of  development.  Complete 


Ask  for  Kodak  Hi-Temp  Hard- 


directions  are  on  the  package. 


ener  and  Kodak  Hi-Temp 


:o. 


The  solution  can  be  used  over  and  over.  One  quart  will 
superharden  40  sheets  of  4  x  5-inch  film.  With  Replenisher 
added,  160  sheets  of  4  x  5. 


Replenisher.  Your  dealer 
has  them. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 


Kodak 
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mocracy  alive  and  using  its 
great  strength  to  improve  the 
security  and  happiness  of  all  our 
people  can  such  fake  panaceas 
as  Communism  be  discredited 
here  at  home. 

“On  local  matters  the  Times 
has  applied  the  same  yardstick. 
The  Times  believes  that  the 
community  must  get  behind 
long  range  projects  such  as  slum 
clearance  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  of  living  conditions. 

“The  Times  believes  that  all 
races,  creeds  and  colors  must 
learn  to  live  and  work  together. 
We  must  learn  to  live  and  work 
together  in  our  own  communi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  world." 

Explains  Sun's  Liberalism 

Robert  Lasch  was  named  chief 
editorial  writer  at  the  Sun  last 
fall,  when  Field  revamped  his 
editorial  policy.  Lasch,  a  form¬ 
er  Nieman  Fellow  when  he  was 
with  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
had  previously  been  a  special 
writer  for  the  Sun  and  later  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Under  present  space  limitations, 
editorial  space  is  limited  to 
about  800  words  daily,  with  the 
balance  of  the  page  devoted  to 
columnists  and  other  editorial 
page  features. 

Lasch  referred  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  to  the  most  recent  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  Sun’s  editorial 
policy,  expressed  in  a  series  of 
four  editorials  in  answer  to  a 
reader  who  asked  “just  what 
are  the  Sun's  ideals  and  aims?" 
and  signed  his  name  “George" 
(not  the  writer  of  this  article). 

Under  the  general  title  of 
“Dissertation  for  George,”  Lasch 
pointed  out  in  h's  editorials  that 
liberalism  in  the  Sun's  view 
“does  not  mean  simply  spending 
public  funds  with  a  lavish  hand 
— not  by  a  long  shot.  It  does 
mean  using  public  powers — in¬ 
cluding  the  power  of  the  purse 
— to  achieve  certain  social  ob¬ 
jectives. 

“We  put  the  case  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  on  two  broad  grounds,” 
he  continued.  “First,  we  think 
that  the  people  in  a  land  as 
abundant  and  rich  and  techno¬ 
logically  advanced  as  ours  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  reasonably 
equitable  distribution  of  the 
national  income,  which  is  cre¬ 
ated  not  only  by  individuals  but 
by  the  nation  and  its  resources 
as  a  whole. 

“Second,  we  believe  that  un¬ 
less  such  a  distribution  is 
achieved — unless  the  individual 
efforts  of  the  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  scale  are 
supplemented  by  the  efforts  of 
all  together — unless  this  hap¬ 
pens,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
swung  from  extreme  to  ex¬ 
treme  of  a  boom-and  bust  cycle, 
whose  coasequences  not  even 
the  luckiest  will  escape." 

'On  Side  of  Change’ 

In  another  of  his  “Words  with 
George,”  Lasch  discussed  the 
kind  of  progressivism  the  Sun 
stands  for,  assuring  George  it 
is  not  socialism,  nor  commun¬ 
ism,  concluding: 


’  “So  we  wind  up  advocating  a 
mixed  economy,  predominantly 
capitalist  but  interlarded  with 
public  enterprise  and  held 
together  by  national  planning. 
By  planning,  we  don't  mean 
turning  over  the  nation  to  a 
superboard  of  big  brains.  We 
don’t  mean  handing  the  govern¬ 
ment  unrestricted  power  to  push 
people  around.  Planning  is  a 
state  of  mind,  a  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  a  way  of  working 
together.” 

In  the  final  editorial  of  the 
series,  devoted  largely  to  the 
Sun's  position  in  local  matters, 
appeared  the  assertion:  “George 
will  always  find  us  on  the  side 
of  changes,  not  the  status  quo." 

Working  with  Lasch  are 
Walter  F.  Morse,  his  associate, 
and  Milburn  P.  Akers,  Sun 
political  editor,  who  writes 
many  of  the  political  editorials. 
Jack  Lambert,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  collaborates  with  clay  cari¬ 
cature  cartoons,  as  well  as  pen 
and  ink  drawings. 

Cites  News*  Independence 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Daily 
News  building  affirms  that  this 
is  an  independent  newspaper. 
The  same  assertion  has  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  masthead 
for  many  years.  Five  months 
ago.  the  words  “An  Independ¬ 
ent  Newspaper”  began  appear¬ 
ing  directly  under  the  logotype 
on  page  one. 

Under  Knight’s  direction,  the 
editorial  page  is  edited  bv  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  Angelus  T.  Burch, 
who  took  this  position  in  June, 
194.’).  after  18  years  with  the 
Cleveland  Press,  14  of  which 
were  spent  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  page.  For  two  years 
he  .served  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

“The  Daily  News  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  independence  in  re¬ 
cent  elections  in  Chicago.”  said 
Burch.  “It  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper — the  first  public  source 
of  any  kind — to  suggest  Martin 
Kennelly  (newly-elected  mayor) 
as  an  acceptable  candidate.  He 
ran  as  a  candidate  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  The  Daily  News 
has  always  fought  the  Kelly 
machine.  It  urg^  Kelly  not  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election 
this  year. 

“In  the  November  elections, 
the  Daily  News  supported  Emily 
■Taft  Douglas,  a  Democrat,  for 
congressman  at-large,  but  in  the 
Chicago  districts  it  supported 
more  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  than  Democratic.  It 
divided  its  support  among  can¬ 
didates  for  county  and  alder- 
manic  offices. 

“The  Daily  News  favors  full 
participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
opposes  the  Truman  program  of 
fighting  Communism  with  dol¬ 
lars  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  It 
favors  the  free  enterpri.se  system 
throughout  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  It  favors  government  sub¬ 
sidies  for  housing  where  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  the  houses.” 

A  Veteran  Team 

Associated  with  Burch  as  edi¬ 
torial  writers  are  Harry  Beards¬ 
ley,  Harper  Leech  and  John  M. 
Johnston.  John  Craig,  who 
handles  the  public’s  letters  to 
the  editor,  occasionally  writes 
editorials.  Mr.  Knight’s  Note¬ 
book  appears  on  the  Daily  News 


Editor  Compiles 
Book  About  Son 

Rockingham,  N.  C. — Isaac  S. 
London,  editor  of  the  Rocking^ 
ham  Post,  has  compiled  a  44- 
page  booklet  about  his  son, 
Isaac  Spencer  London,  Jr.,  who 
died  Jan.  20,  1947,  in  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Hospital  at  Fayetteville. 

Sketches  written  by  the  vet¬ 
eran  Rockingham  editor  and 
pictures  provide  a  personal  in¬ 
sight  into  the  life  of  his  son 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Isaac  London.  Jr.,  20,  was  in  the 
Army  nine  months. 


editorial  page  each  Saturday. 

Beardsley,  like  Burch,  was 
bom  in  Kansas,  but  had  his 
education  in  Chicago  public 
schools  and  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Leech  is  a  Tennessean.  Like 
Burch  and  Beardsley,  he  is  also 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  Old 
Memphis  Press  and  later  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  From  1923 
to  1928,  he  was  business  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
writing  under  the  by-line  of 
“Scrutator.”  After  serving  one 
year  as  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  he  joined 
the  Daily  News. 

Johnston,  another  Tennessean 
and  former  Scripps-Howard 
newspaperman  in  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati,  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Business  Week 
before  joining  the  Daily  News 
last  November. 

Craig,  a  native  of  Emporia. 
Kans.,  and  formerly  of  the  old 
Kansas  City  .Journal  before 
joinning  the  Daily  News  in  1917, 
was  city  editor  of  the  News 
from  1925  to  1937.  For  a  time 
he  wrote  a  column  entitled 
“Stories  of  the  Day.” 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Pulitzer- 
prize  winning  cartoonist,  com¬ 
pletes  the  Daily  News  “editorial 
team.” 

Raymond  Mnotts,  Herald- 
American  chief  editorial  writer, 
pointed  out  that  all  his  edi¬ 
torials  are  written,  of  course, 
within  the  framework  of  the 
basic  Hearst  newspaper  policies. 

The  Herald-American  devotes 
its  local  editorial  policy  to  ad¬ 
vancing  the  city’s  physical  and 
cultural  growth,  he  explained. 
“We  have  no  immutable  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  production  of  ed¬ 
itorials.”  says  Knotts.  “Some 
are  written  on  instructions  from 
the  editor,  or  managing  editor, 
some  are  originated  by  myself, 
some  are  based  on  suggestions 
from  members  of  the  staff,  some 
on  ideas  provided  by  outsiders 
who  call  attention  to  evils  that 
need  correcting  or  causes  that 
deserve  support. 

“The  production  of  whimsy 
about  spring  fever  and  boyhood 
memories  is  not  for  us — no  room 
for  it.  We  write  as  concisely 
and  vigorously  as  we  know  how 
on  issues  we  consider  import¬ 
ant  enough  to  deserve  vigorous 
discussion.” 

Knotts  is  a  veteran  Herald- 
American  staff  member  who 
writes  mystery  stories  on  the 
side  as  an  avocation.  He  is  ably 
supported  by  Paul  Plaschke, 
editorial  cartoonist. 

EDITOR 


Sandburg  Had 
Busy  Day  with 
Lincolniona 

Chicago — Carl  Sandburg,  Lin 
coin  biographer  who  came  out  o 
virtual  retirement  to  do  a  serie 
of  articles  analyzing  the  Rober 
Todd  Lincoln  collection  of  Lin 
coin  letters,  had  a  busy  first  da; 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  thi 
Chicago  Times  and  associatec 
newspapers. 

On  Friday  evening,  Sandburg 
and  other  Lincoln  authoritie: 
assembled  at  the  Library  of  Con 
gress  for  dinner  and  an  evening 
of  discussion.  He  spent  the  hour; 
from  the  opening  of  the  collec 
tion  until  4  a.m.  collaborating 
with  other  scholars  in  efforts  tc 
judge  the  worth  of  the  papers 
The  Same  Sandburg 

Then  he  went  to  type  out  his 
first  story  for  the  Sunday  Times 
and  other  papers  buying  the 
series  through  the  Times  Syn 
dicate.  He  was  back  at  the  Li 
brary  of  Congress  at  noon  to 
prepare  for  a  radio  program. 

Through  it  all  he  remained  the 
same  Carl  Sandburg — his  shock 
of  white  hair  perpetually  ruffled 
his  familiar  black  bow  tie,  i 
rather  rumpled  gray  suit.  Whe." 
asked  to  sum  up,  in  a  phrase,  the 
most  outstanding  thing  abou: 
the  Lincoln  collection,  he  said 

“I  long  ago  refused  to  try  tc 
be  smart.” 

Sandburg,  however,  took  oc 
casion  in  his  second  article  to  a? 
sert:  “And,  incidentally,  it  was 
taken  in  some  library  circles  as 
insolence  joined  to  untruth  or 
the  part  of  the  writer  of  a  maga 
zine  article  who  declared  tha: 
he  had  inside  and  reliable  in 
formation  as  to  the  contents  o: 
the  collection.” 

Paul  Angle,  Lincoln  authority 
writing  for  the  Chicago  Trib 
une,  said  the  collection  revealed 
“even  closer  ties”  between  Lin 
coin  and  Joseph  Medill  than  the 
Tribune  previously  reported. 

■ 

Offices  on  Circuit 

Burbank,  Calif.  —  Expanding 
news  coverage  of  the  San  Fer 
nando  Valley,  the  Valley  Times 
whose  plant  is  in  North  Holly 
wood,  has  put  into  operation  a 
teletype  system  linking  its  of 
fices  in  Van  Nuys,  Burbank,  Sar. 
Fernando  and  North  Hollywood 
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...just  to  provide  ONE  job  for  ONE  man 

•  Before  anyone  can  work  and  earn,  somebody  must  furnish  money  to  buy  tools  and 
equipment  to  work  with  ...  to  make  the  job  possible. 

The  amount  of  money  it  takes  to  make  a  job  may  be  greater  or  less,  depending  on  the 
kind  and  size  of  the  business  and  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  equipment  required.  At 
Republic  . .  .  one  of  the  three  largest  steel  companies,  with  76  plants,  mines  and  warehouses 
spread  clear  across  America  .  .  .  this  investment  amounts  to  S6,000  per  job. 

Yes,  each  job  at  Republic  represents  an  average  investment  of  $6,000  per  man,  $6,000 
to  provide  one  job  for  one  man! 

If  you  work  at  Republic,  this  is  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  you  and  your  job  by 
Republic’s  thousands  of  stockholders  and  bondholders.  Without  this  money,  there  could 
be  no  Republic  Steel  .  .  .  and  the  more  than  60,000  jobs  now  held  by  more  than  60,000 
Republic  employees  would  not  exist. 

That’s  why  Republic  stockholders  are  pretty  important  people  ...  to  everyone  who  works 
at  Republic,  to  their  families  and  to  the  communities  where  Republic  people  work  and  live. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  fssills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 
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Slewarl  Shanahan  ‘  Padulo  Walshaw  Abrams  Grilfin  McCarthy  Mulroy 


Chicago-Trained 
Heads  in  Charge 
WHEN  the  Chicago  Sun  and 

Times  executive  organizations 
merge  under  the  new  set-up. 
Chicago-trained  executives  will 
dominate  Marshall  Field  s  tab 
loid  newspapers. 

The  majority  of  top  executives 
are  “native  sons”  of  Chicago 
journalism  ,or  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  in  that  field. 
All  of  the  men  began  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  worked  up.  Field  has 
acquired  new  experienced  man¬ 
agement  along  with  buying  the 
18-year-old  Times. 

Finnegan  a  Veteran 

Beginning  with  Richard  J. 
Finnegan.  Times  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun.  key  positions 
are  held  largely  by  Chicagoans. 
A  former  newspaperboy  selling 
papers  on  the  streets  of  Chicago. 
Finnegan  began  his  journalistic 
apprenticeship  as  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Chicago  Chronicle  in 
1901.  Two  years  later  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  old  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

In  1904,  Finnegan  joined  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Journal, 
where,  as  a  reporter,  he  covered 
every  beat  in  town  at  one  time 
or  another,  later  covering  city 
state  and  national  politics.  He 
continued  his  education  while  he 
worked,  graduating  from  Chi¬ 
cago  Law  School  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.B.  He  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Journal  in 
1914  and  was  promoted  to  man 
aging  editor  in  1916.  He  became 
CO  editor  in  1925.  continuing  in 
that  capacity  until  1927,  when 
the  Journal  was  purchased  bv 
the  late  S.  E.  Thomason. 

Finnegan  was  then  appointed 
editor  of  the  Journal,  retaining 
that  title  when  the  paper  was  re¬ 
organized  as  the  tabloid  Times 
in  September.  1929.  after  the 
name  and  circulation  of  the 
•Jotirnal  had  been  sold  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  with  the 
Times  retaining  The  Associated 
Press  membership. 

Have  Learned  Team  Play 

An  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  Times,  for  which  Finne 
gan  as  editor  and  later  as  pub 
lisher  can  be  largely  accredited. 
IS  the  paper’s  liberal  attitude 
and  fair  minded  treatment  of 
news  events  and  issues.  Such  a 
policy  reflects  his  conviction 
that  a  tabloid  need  not  neces 
sarily  be  sensational  to  succeed. 
He  will  be  chief  executive  of 
both  papers. 

Associated  with  Field  and 
Finnegan  will  be  several  veteran 
Chicago  newspaper  executives 
and  younger  men  who  have  been 
well  coached  in  the  Thomason- 
Finnegan  school  of  team  play. 
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Russ  Stewart,  38-year-old  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  both  papers, 
began  as  a  reporter  in  1926  with 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star.  He  later  was  a  reporter, 
columnist  and  rewriteman  for 
the  New  York  American,  New 
York  Times  and  Bridgeport 
Post  Telegram. 

After  a  brief  excursion  into 
motion  picture  promotion  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Stewart 
joined  the  Times  in  1935  as  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  In  1939.  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Chicago  Times  Syndi 
cate,  which  is  being  consolidated 
with  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndi 
cate,  under  Harry  Baker,  an 
other  experienced  veteran,  who 
has  served  as  manager  of  the 
Sun  Syndicate  since  its  incep 
tion.  He  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  in  1942  and 
was  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager  in  November,  1945. 

Abrams  Heads  Advertising 

Leo  Abrams,  advertising  di 
rector  of  the  two  papers,  was 
formerly  a  Chicago  advertising 
agency  space  buyer,  later  be 
coming  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal  in  1913. 
He  served  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  old  Chicago  Herald,  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  local  advertising 
solicitor  when  the  Herald  was 
merged  with  Hearsfs  Chicago 
Examiner.  He  joined  the  Times 
as  an  advertising  salesman,  be¬ 
coming  advertising  manager  in 
1930.  He  joined  the  Times  at  its 
inception  in  1929,  becoming  ad 
manager  in  1930.  He  Is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  executive. 

Jack  Shanahan,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sun  and  Times, 
began  as  a  newspaperboy  and 
later  was  a  wagon  driver  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  be¬ 
came  supervisor  of  country  cir 
culation  at  the  News  before  be¬ 
ing  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  in  1928.  tak 
ing  over  the  same  duties  in  1929 
for  the  Times.  Shanahan,  who 
became  a  Times  director  in 
1944.  has  been  the  spark  plug 
behind  the  Times'  circulation, 
now  474.419,  daily,  and  526.209. 
Sunday  (June  net  paid  aver¬ 
ages),  making  the  Times  the 
fifth  largest  evening  paper  in 
U.  S.  When  the  Times  started 
its  Sunday  edition  and  encoun 
tered  newsstand  display  difficul 
ties,  Shanahan  used  orange 
crates  alongside  the  stands  to 
display  the  new  Sunday  Times. 
He  soon  won  his  fight  for  a 
place  on  the  stands. 

James  A.  Griffin.  Jr.,  son-in 
law  of  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason, 
who  continues  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  joined  that 
organization  in  1932  as  a  local 
advertising  solicitor,  having  pre 


viously  been  with  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  also  owmed  by 
Thomason. 

Griffin  is  today  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune.  He  was  formerly  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Times  and  in  1938  was  pro 
moted  to  business  manager.  He 
has  specialized  in  labor  nego 
tia'.ions  and  is  a  former  member 
of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee. 

John  Padulo.  Sun,  busine.ss 
manager,  is  a  native  Chicagoan 
who  joined  the  Sun  as  comp¬ 
troller  in  1941  and  was  made 
assistant  business  manager  in 
1945.  succeeding  Clem  Randau 
as  business  manager  last  Novem 
ber.  Previous  to  the  inception 
of  the  Sun.  Padulo  was  em 
ployed  by  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mulroy  New  M.E. 

James  Mulroy,  who  becomes 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun.  up¬ 
on  resignation  of  E.  Z.  Dimit- 
man.  Sun  executive  editor,  is 
another  Chicago  product.  As  a 
reporter  for  the  Daily  News  he 
shared  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
award  for  helping  to  solve  the 
Leopold-Loeb  case  in  the  early 
■20s.  He  left  the  newspaper 
business  for  a  brief  period,  re 
turning  when  the  Sun  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1941. 

Mulroy  joined  the  new  paper 
as  organizational  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  later  becoming  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  a  brief  peri¬ 
od.  His  knowledge  of  Chicago 
news  sources,  however,  led  to 
his  return  to  the  news  staff, 
where#  he  has  been  day  manag 
ing  editor  of  the  Sun  the  past 
four  years.  He  is  of  the  same 
Daily  News  school  which  nro- 
duced  Ben  Hecht.  Harry  Han 
sen  and  Bob  Casey. 

Marvin  McCarthy.  Times  man 
aging  editor,  joined  the  paper  as 
sports  editor  in  the  early  'SOs 
having  previously  been  with  the 
Tampa  Tribune.  He  became 
managing  editor  in  the  fall  of 
1941.  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  March.  1942,  when  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Navy. 

After  serving  as  chief  of  the 
press  section  of  the  Navy  in 
Washington,  D.  C..  Lt.  Com. 
McCarthy  was  sent  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  assume  editorship  of  the 
Navy  News,  published  on  Guam. 
He  returned  as  Times  m  e.  late 
in  1945. 

Robert  Walshaw,  Times  secre 
tary  and  treasurer,  who  will  be 
come  chief  accounting  officer  of 
both  papers,  joined  the  Journal 
from  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.. 
A  native  of  Scotland  and  a  for¬ 
mer  captain  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  he  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1928  as  comptroller. 


Times'  Reply  to  Knight 

continued  from  page  8 


to  the  gang  leaders  whose  ex¬ 
ploits  later  gave  Chicago  an  evil 
reputation  around  the  world. 

"We  have  heard,  even,  that 
long  ago  a  circulation  manager 
and  publisher  of  his  politically 
influential  paper  showed  up  for 
a  meeting  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  with  A1  Capone  in  tow. 
Al.  it  seems,  had  told  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  had  told  his 
publisher,  that  Capone  could 
guarantee  that  a  certain  labor 
incident  could  be  handled  diplo¬ 
matically  and  to  the  liking  of  all 
the  publishers.  But, — heaven  be 
praised — Al  didn’t  get  the  job. 

"He  didn't  even  get  a  chance 
to  explain  his  plan  to  the  as 
sembled  journalistic  bosses  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  when 
his  presence  in  an  anteroom  be 
came  known  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  papers,  the  meeting  dis¬ 
banded  so  suddenly  that  some 
of  the  brethren  were  thought  to 
have  jumped  out  of  windows. 

“If  Mr.  Knight’s  research  had 
produced  the  facts — and  the 
names — on  such  incidents  his 
piece  would  have  wowed  the 
whole  town.  But  it  just  named 
the  News,  the  Tribune,  and  the 
Her  aid- American  as  the  surviv 
ors  on  the  battleground  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  .  . 

■ 

New  Daily  In  Mo. 

The  Sikeston  (Mo.)  Standard 
recently  became  the  Daily 
Sikeston  Standard,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  C.  L.  Blan 
ton,  Jr.,  co-publisher  with  his 
father.  The  Standard  had  for¬ 
merly  been  published  twice  a 
week,  but  now  is  published 
Monday  through  Friday. 
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Move  to  Main  Street 

this  Fall! 


It  won't  be  too  many  more  weeks  before  the  moving 
vans  are  again  busy  keeping  pace  with  America’s  traditional 
October  1st  moving  day. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  time  for  you  to  do  a  little  moving 
yourself.  Did  you  ever  think  of  getting  into  one  of  those 
active  communities — not  too  large,  not  too  small — of,  say, 
less  than  100,000  City  Zone?  One  of  Pennsylvania’s  82 
healthy  hometowns,  for  instance? 

Don’t  think  for  a  moment  you’ll  be  lonesome.  Did  you 
know  that  more  than  half  of  all  Pennsylvania’s  people — 
some  4,300,000  to  be  exact — live  in  such  communities? 
Did  you  know  that  if  you  wrap  them  all  up,  they  bulk  into 
a  mar\et  of  a  million  newspaper  families? 

Yes,  this  is  the  market  too  many  advertisers  miss  too 
often.  Miss  them  in  magazines.  Miss  them  with  radio. 
Miss  them  in  lists  that  include  only  the  big  city  dailies. 

So  come  on  .  .  .  move  to  Main  Street  this  fall.  Don’t 
know  as  you  could  find  a  more  pleasant  or  profitable  place 
to  park. 


Pennsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Indiana  Gazette  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Landsdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  *  Lock  Haven  Express  (E) 
•  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  • 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&£)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  • 
Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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British  Papers  Boost 
Rates,  Cut  Ad  Sizes 


By  Allan  Delaions 

LONDON — Protests  by  news¬ 
papers,  publishers’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  trade 
unions  against  the  Government’s 
decision  to  cut  newsprint  allo¬ 
cations  by  25%  for  the  next  six 
months,  were  rejected  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  spokesmen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  17. 

Newsprint  Supply  Co. — re¬ 
sponsible  for  securing  and  allo¬ 
cating  newsprint  in  Britain — 
have  been  instructed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  postpone  de¬ 
liveries  of  some  48,000  tons  due 
for  delivery  from  North  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  next  six  months. 

Government  plans,  last  year, 
to  import  200,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  1947,  250,000  tons  in 
1948,  and  300,000  tons  of  1949- 
51  were  made  to  enable  news¬ 
papers  to  expand  size  and  cir¬ 
culations.  But  very  serious  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  dollar  posi¬ 
tion  since  then  had  forced  the 
decision  to  cut  newsprint  im¬ 
ports  (180,000  tons  proposed) 
by  85,000  tons  ( 48,000  tons  in 
the  first  six  months).  This  en¬ 
tailed  a  reduction  of  one  page 
in  present  sizes  of  newspapers, 
from  seven  to  six,  or  five  to 
four,  according  to  present  sizes. 
Canadian  suppliers  would  be 
asked  to  postpone  deliveries  un¬ 
der  the  new  contract  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  year,  when  the 
position  would  be  reviewed 
again. 

Moves  to  meet  increased  costs 
forced  by  the  cut,  include  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  increases  by  the 
Daily  Express,  Sunday  Express, 
Evening  Standard;  reduction  in 
maximum  advertisement  sizes 
by  the  Daily  Mail;  rates  in¬ 
creases  by  News-Chronicle;  re¬ 
striction  of  sales  by  the  Times, 
and  Daily  Telegraph  (by  100,000 
copies  daily)  to  enable  present 
sizes  of  issues  to  be  maintained; 
size  reduction  to  four  pages 
daily  (from  alternate  four  and 
six-page  issues)  by  national 
dailies  priced  at  one  penny;  peg¬ 
ging  of  circulations  at  the  ave¬ 
rage  for  June;  reversion  to  al¬ 
ternate  six  and  eight-pages 
issues  by  national  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Nearly  all  newspapers  have 
registered  circulation  increases 
up  to  June,  so  pegging  sales  at 
that  month's  figure  will  still 
leave  them  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  sales  a  year  ago. 

Press  Council  Proposed 
By  Union  in  Inquiry 
KEEPING  its  promise  to  pub¬ 
lish  written  evidence  prompt¬ 
ly,  while  hearing  oral  evidence 
in  private,  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  on  the  Press  has 
published  a  20,000-word  mem¬ 
orandum,  the  first  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists. 

Newspapers  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  were 
being  brought  within  the  orbit 
of  one  or  other  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  controlling  groups,  the 


Union  memorandum  states,  and 
listed  the  papers  owned  by  the 
four  principal  groups:  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers  Ltd.  ( 12 
dailies,  8  weeklies,  1  Sunday ) ; 
Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd.  ( 14 
dailies,  4  weeklies,  6  Sundays, 
and  interests  in  3  others);  West¬ 
minister  Press  Group  ( some  80 
weeklies,  14  dailies,  1  Sunday); 
and  Provincial  Newspapers  Ltd. 
(4  dailies,  11  weeklies). 

One  proposal  put  forward  by 
the  Union  is  for  a  British  Press 
Council  with  these  functions: 

To  draw  up  a  code  of  profes¬ 
sional  conduct  and  to  hear  com¬ 
plaints  about  its  infringement. 
( the  Council  could  be  given  a 
statutory  basis,  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  a  paper  for 
breaches  of  the  code.) 

To  act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal 
where  breaches  of  the  code 
caused  dispute  between  propri¬ 
etors  and  editors,  editors  and 
working  journalists,  competing 
journalists. 

To  receive  from  any  journal¬ 
ist  or  from  the  reading  public 
any  allegation  of  breaches  of 
the  standards,  and  to  publicize 
any  adverse  verdict  against  an 
offending  publication. 

To  exercise  a  supervision  over 
the  advertising  side  of  the  press, 
to  secure  agreement  on  the 
ratio  of  advertising  to  press  mat¬ 
ter  in  all  publications:  to  ban 
offending  advertisements. 

To  work  out  acceptable  rules 
to  govern  the  sale  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  all  registered  newspa¬ 
per  properties.  ( Such  rules 
could  set  a  limit  on  individual 
holdings  of  shares;  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  properties  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  selected  trus¬ 
tees,  where  monopoly  designs 
are  shown  to  be  intended;  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  purchase  of 
properties  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  them  down.) 

To  devise  regulations  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  status  and  authority 
of  editors  in  relation  to  propri- 
tors. 

To  approve  Trust  Deeds  for 
tax  allowance. 

To  publish  an  annual  report 
about  the  state  of  the  press, 
about  cases  it  has  heard  and 
settled,  about  circulation,  etc. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Building 
Sold;  Lease  Taken 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Thackrey,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post,  has  sold  the  Post 
Building,  75  West  Street,  to  a 
New  York  real  estate  operator, 
Louis  Schleifer.  The  Post  will 
continue  to  occupy  the  space 
presently  used  on  a  20-year  lease 
with  10-year  renewal  option, 
paying  rent  of  $120,000  a  year. 

Space  occupied  by  the  Post 
includes  the  basement,  first 
three  floors  and  oflfices  on  the 
15th  and  16th  floors.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  tax-assessed  for  1947- 
48  at  $2,275,000  and  mortgaged 
for  $778,000. 


Mill  Output  Cut 

Portland,  Or*.  —  A  further 
curtailment  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
plied  Portland  newspapers  by 
the  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
has  forced  both  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  the  Journal  to  ration 
advertising  space  again. 

'Quisling'  Suit 
Is  Dismissed 
On  Truth  Basis 

A  $500,000  libel  suit  against 
the  publisher  and  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post  was  dis¬ 
missed  July  29  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Ferdinand  Pecora. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Col. 
Eugene  Nelson  Sanctuary,  re¬ 
tire,  against  Mrs.  Dorothy  S. 
Thackrey,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  T.  O.  Thackrey,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Post,  in  connection  with  the 
Post’s  handling  in  1943  of  two 
installments  of  John  Roy  Carl¬ 
son’s  “Under  Cover.” 

Sanctuary  had  protested  the 
use  of  the  caption,  “U.S.  ‘Quis¬ 
lings.’  ’They  plotted  to  Seize 
America.”  The  spread  includ¬ 
ed  a  picture  of  his  earlier  arrest 
in  connection  with  anti-Amer¬ 
ican  activities. 

Record  Is  Defense 
The  Post’s  chief  defense  was 
the  former  Army  officer’s  rec¬ 
ord,  and  the  judge  agreed,  stat¬ 
ing  in  an  11-page  opinion; 

“In  his  complaint  plaintiff  de¬ 
fines  the  term  ‘Quisling’  to  be 
‘one  of  opprobrium,  meaning 
and  intended  to  mean  a  person 
who  voluntarily  serves  his 
country’s  enemies.’  This  court 
does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  plain¬ 
tiff’s  definition.  Neither  does  it 
hesitate  to  hold,  in  view  of 
plaintifTs  conceded  conduct,  that 
the  application  of  that  term  to 
him  was  substantially  justified.” 

Justice  Pecora  stated  further: 
“It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up 
arn^  against  one’s  country  in 
order  to  betray  it  or  encompass 
its  ruin.  The  history  of  the 
world  shows  that  the  sowing 
of  racial  and  religious  preju¬ 
dices  among  a  people  is  often 
the  prelude  to  the  seizure  and 
overthrow  of  its  government.  .  . . 

“Our  Constitution  cannot  en¬ 
force  itself.  Hence  eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  our 
liberties.  To  enlighten  and 
arouse  the  people  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  those  liberties, 
both  from  within  and  without 
our  gates,  is  the  constant  duty 
of  an  alert  and  courageous 
press.  .  .  . 

“This  court  is  satisfied,  by 
overwhelming  evidence,  that  in 
publishing  the  matter  com¬ 
plained  of  in  this  case  the  de¬ 
fendants  discharged  that  high 
duty.  It  is  also  convinced  that 
their  utterances  concerning  the 
plaintiff  were  substantially  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  truth. 

.  .  .  In  order  for  the  defense  of 
justification  to  prevail,  the  truth 
of  the  defamatory  statements 
need  not  be  shown  in  meticulous 
detail.  It  will  suffice  to  prove 
that  they  are  true  in  substance.” 


New  Facsimil 
Device  Draws 
With  Crayons 

A  new  method  of  transmitti 
color  pictures  by  radio  or  te 
phone  lines  was  demonstrat 
this  week  by  Capt.  W.  G. 
Finch,  pioneer  in  facsimile,  ai 
Dr,  LaVerne  Philpott,  direct 
of  research  for  Finch  Teleco 
munications,  Inc. 

Four-color  comic  pages  we 
reproduced  in  8  x  10-inch  s 
on  “ordinary  paper”  bou 
from  a  stationery  store  in 
neighborhood  of  the  Finch  o 
flees  in  New  York  City. 

Instead  of  a  printing  bla 
which  is  used  in  other  facsim 
receivers,  the  new  machi 
prints  with  crayon  leads  whi 
are  inserted  in  four  holders 
a  revolving  disc.  As  the  dni 
revolves  on  the  sending  irj 
chine,  a  scanner  transmits  coli 
impulses  and  these  are  tra' 
lated  in  the  receiving  set  ir. 
depth  of  impression  by  the  era] 
on  leads. 

The  finished  picture  is  n 
ceived.  No  intermediate  pro 
essing  is  required,  as  in  tl 
previous  facsimile  color  demo 
stration  which  Captain  Fin 
gave  in  1937  for  Editor  &  Pc 
LisHER,  transmitting  color  se 
arations  from  Chicago  to  Ne 
York. 

At  present,  sharp  color  defir 
tion  is  not  being  obtained,  bi 
Captain  Finch  and  Dr.  Philpo 
promised  a  machine  “with  a 
bugs  eliminated”  would  I 
ready  for  demonstration  at  tl 
next  convention  of  the  Arne 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asi 
ciation  in  April. 

The  chief  advantage  of  tl 
new  method  of  facsimile,  whii 
can  also  be  used  for  black  an 
white  transmission,  is  its  u 
of  ordinary  “store  paper”.  Othi 
facsimile  receivers  require  e 
pensive  electrolytic  paper.  Tl 
new  method  is  about  one-fourl 
as  fast  as  the  “burning-in”  pro 
ess,  to  make  it  adaptable  for  u 
on  regular  telephone  circuits. 

It  is  proposed  to  market  Fin( 
Colorfax  (trade  mark)  recei 
ers  for  “around  $150”  for  fi 
home.  Finch  said.  Commerci 
sets  will  cost  about  $250.  A 
rangements  are  being  made,  1 
added,  for  distribution  throui 
Graybar  Electric  Co. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  iournal  qtvtnq  th« 
nawt  of  advorfitort,  advtrfli- 
Inq,  publilhing,  printing  and 
cotnmarcial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  In 
thasa  tarritorlas  road 
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^  Publicity  Plans  Made 
•or  ‘Freedom  Train’ 


DLADELPHIA— With  this  his- 
taric  city  selected  as  starting 
lint  for  the  itinerary  of  the 
itedom  Train  that  is  to  tour 
le  United  States  under  auspices 
[the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
ition  on  a  year-long  trip  start- 
i{  Sept.  17,  definite  organiza- 
toal  steps  got  under  way  this 
tek  with  a  public  meeting  at 
Sty  Hall. 

Seventy-two  persons,  repre- 
Eiting  leaders  in  all  phases  of 
ivic  and  community  life,  were 
■led  on  the  Mayor’s  Rededi- 
ition  Committee  to  sponsor 
rkat  promises  to  be  an  auspici- 
DS  start  for  the  “Freedom  Spe- 
iil”  Arthur  C.  Kauffman,  de- 
utment  store  executive,  was 
gade  general  chairman. 

Publishers  on  Committee 


tour  before  it  actually  gets  un¬ 
der  way. 

Philadelphia,  it  was  explained, 
will  be  expected  to  herald  the 
tour  with  a  series  of  special 
events  bordering  on  the  spec¬ 
tacular.  The  celebration  of  Con¬ 
stitution  Week  is  to  start  here 
Sept.  10.  Charles  H.  Grakelow, 
Director  of  Supplies  in  the  may¬ 
or’s  cabinet,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  events  commit¬ 
tee. 

Life  magazine  will  devote  an 
8-page  section  of  pictures  and 
text  to  Philadelphia’s  initiation 
of  the  tour.  It  was  announced 
50%  of  the  nation’s  billboards 
shortly  will  draw  attention  to 
the  forthcoming  series  of  events. 
Reader’s  Digest  Is  to  carry  a  fea¬ 
ture  article  identified  with  the 


re-dedication  movement  in  each 
of  12  issues  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  cooperation  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  all  forms  of 
mass  media  communication  in 
the  country. 

Philadelphia  is  to  stage  vari¬ 
ous  ceremonials  at  such  places 
as  Independence  Square,  Car¬ 
penters  Hall,  Betsy  Ross  House, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Art  Museum, 
Fairmount  Park  and  other 
points  of  historic  interest — this 
the  week  of  Sept.  10. 

A  specially  selected  corps  of 
United  States  Marines  will  ride 
with  the  train  throughout  its 
itinerary.  They  will  guard  the 
precious  contents  day  and  night. 

General  objectives  of  this 
unique  venture  in  patriotism, 
explained  Mr.  Brophy,  is  (1)  to 
raise  the  level  of  active  citizen¬ 
ship  throughout  the  Nation;  (2) 
to  make  all  the  people  more 
aware  of  the  blessings  and  free¬ 
doms  accruing  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government,  and  to 
build  up  a  greater  protection 
of  these  liberties. 


Oops!  Says  Paper 
After  Losing  Fight 

St.  Petersbubg,  Fla. — It’s  news 
when  a  paper  lampoons  itself. 
The  issue  before  the  voters 


here  was  the  increase  of  $5,000,- 
000  in  the  debt  limit  to  build  a 
bridge  over  lower  Tampa  Bay. 
The  Times  was  for  the  bridge 
but  vigorously  opposed  the  in¬ 
crease.  When  the  votes  were 
in,  the  increase  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  the  Times  licked. 
The  paper  then  good  naturedly 
came  out  with  a  Wally  Bishop 
cartoon  lampooning  itself. 


1  Publishers  of  all  local  news- 
^pers.  including  the  Bulletin’s 
lobert  McLean,  the  Inquirer’s 
falter  H.  Annenberg,  and  the 
liily  News’  Lee  Ellmaker,  were 
Deluded  in  the  list.  The  com- 
littee  includes  representatives 
f  every  radio  station  in  the 
icinity,  it  being  pointed  out 
access  of  the  project  depends 
ipon  utilization  of  all  media  of 
tcmmunication. 

Heading  a  New  York  delega- 
ioti  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
brthcoming  tour,  Thomas 
lArcy  Brophy,  president  of 
hritage  Foundation,  explained 
Philadelphia  has  been  selected 
B  9;drting  point  for  the  pil- 
pimage  because  ( 1 )  it  is  the 
ICradle  of  American  Liberties 
(2)  September  17  will  be 
Me  160th  anniversary  of  the 
ikning  and  promulgation  in  this 
ifcty  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
pnited  States. 

Explained  by  President  Bro- 
Wy  and  John  L.  Fitzgerald, 
Jeld  director.  Freedom  Train 
Jrill  be  a  traveling  shrine  hous- 
fing  precious  American  docu- 
Kents  from  the  national  archives 
fvhich  will  be  shown  to  the  peo- 
fple  of  the  United  States  in  an 
leideavor  to  arouse  a  new  spirit 
w  national  unity  and  a  desire  to 
weserve  the  liberties  possible 
Winder  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
pnment. 


To  Cover  23,000  Miles 

Liberty  Train  will  cover  23,- 
HO  miles  in  a  journey  that  is  to 
(wisume  one  entire  “year  of  re- 
Wication.’’  It  will  visit  more 
lhan  300  cities,  its  progress  her- 
alded  by  newspaper,  radio  and 
nagazine  publications.  Samples 
of  the  publicity  to  be  employed 
fiy  newspaper  ads,  news  and  fea- 
bre  articles;  motion  pictures, 
church  and  school  organiza¬ 
tions,  retail  stores,  speakers  bu- 
loaus  and  other  agencies  were 
shown  to  the  group. 

For  three  days,  before  setting 
out  on  its  12-months’  tour,  the 
train  is  to  remain  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Elsewhere  it  will  make 
■tops  of  24  hours'  duration  only. 
Attention  will  be  focused  upon 
the  stay  here  in  order  to  stimu- 
t*te  nationwide  interest  in  the 


m  SBARCH 
for  the 
MtSStNC 
$£A  CAPWH 

When  the  catastrophic  fire  and 
earthquake  destroyed  most  of  San 
Francisco  in  1906,  Captain  Joseph 
Peterson  was  sailing  his  four- 
masted  sch(X)ner  toward  the  Orient, 
and  his  wife  was  visiting  in  Los 
Angeles.  Their  unattended  home 
was  swept  by  the  flames  and  all 
their  iX)ssessions  were  destroyed  . . . 
including  a  Mutual  Life  insurance 
policy. 

The  captain,  believing  that  his 
lost  policy  was  worthless,  stopped 
paying  premiums  and  never  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Company  again. 
As  the  years  passed  by,  we  made 
many  attempts  to  locate  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  search,  our 


representatives  scoured  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront,  and  finally 
learned  that  the  captain  had  died 
in  19;26.  But  the  search  did  not  end 
until  we  had  found  the  captain’s 
widow,  and  presented  her  with  a 
surprise  check. 

Like  the  Petersons,  many  people 
do  not  realize  that  old  life  insurance 
ix)licies  may  be  worth  money,  and 
insurance  companies  are  continu¬ 
ally  tracking  down  “lost”  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  This  sort  of  detective  work 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  job  of 
running  a  modern  life  insurance 
company  in  the  public  interest. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 

1 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  ; 


Z  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Staffer  Named 
As  Communist, 
Doily  Runs  Story 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Janet  Scott,  a 
reporter  named  as  a  Communist 
in  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities,  refused  to  comment  on 
the  accusation  when  questioned 
by  a  fellow-reporter  for  the 
Knickerbocker  News. 

The  News  carried  the  full  re¬ 
port  on  the  testimony  by  Salva- 
dore  M.  Vottis  of  Schenectady, 
former  United  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers  official,  that  he  had  met 
Miss  Scott  as  a  Communist 
Party  member. 

The  newspaper  also  carried  a 
report  on  Miss  Scott's  refusal 
to  comment  and  a  statement  she 
issued  later.  The  story  read 
as  follows: 

“Miss  Janet  Scott,  named  as 
a  Communist  by  Salvadore  M. 
Vottis  in  testimony  at  Washing¬ 
ton  yesterday,  is  a  member  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  She  also  is  a  for¬ 
mer  president,  and  presently 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  of  the  Tri-City  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  an  organization 
that  has  union  contracts  with 
the  Knickerbocker  News  and 
the  Albany  Times  ■  Union,  a 
Hearst  newspaper. 

"Miss  Scott  said  today  she 
had  ‘no  comment’  on  Vottis’  as¬ 
sertion  he  had  met  her  as  a 
Communist  Party  member. 

“Miss  Scott,  when  asked  by 
the  Knickerbocker  News  about 
the  assertion  that  she  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  member,  did  issue  the 
following  statement: 

“  ‘The  Thomas  Committee,  a 
continuation  of  the  Dies  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  attacking  individuals 
and  organizations  fighting  for 
higher  wages  and  better  living 
conditions.  It  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  same  big  business 
interests  that  rammed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  through  Congress. 
Every  member  of  the  committee 
voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

“  ‘Sol  Vottis  of  Schenectady  is 
typical  of  the  witnesses  the  com¬ 
mittee  uses  in  its  campaign  of 
smearing  and  intimidation.  Vot¬ 
tis  was  thoroughly  repudiated 
by  his  former  union.  Local  301, 
United  Electrical  and  Radio 
Workers,  for  his  efforts  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  union.  He  used  his 
paid  union  office  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Cushing  Repub 
lican  machine. 

“  ‘I  believe  it  is  high  time  that 
people  stop  letting  men  like 
Vottis  put  them  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  It  also  is  high  time  to 
stop  the  un-American  spectacle 
of  the  Thomas  Committee  hear¬ 
ings.’  ’’ 

■ 

Retail  Source  Book 

Publication  of  an  advertising 
reference  and  source  book  en¬ 
titled  “One  Hundred  Best  Retail 
Advertisements,’’  is  announced 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  The  104  page 
volume  reproduces  with  edi¬ 
torial  comment  the  winning  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  nationwide 
contest  judged  in  January,  1947. 
($7.50  per  copy  to  non-mem¬ 
bers.  ) 


AMONG  AD  FOLK 
Ben  Inge 

continued  from  page  16 


wanted  to  change  the  town 
around. 

“I  wasn’t  up  on  agency  pro¬ 
cedure.  I  would  ask  my  fellow 
workers  why  we  couldn’t  do  this 
or  that  —  usually  things  that 
hadn’t  been  done  before,  things 
that  were  perhaps  a  bit  radical. 
One  of  my  associates  there  once 
said  that  I  looked  like  a  flurry 
with  an  Inge,  on  top.’’ 

Ben  often  ^A1  Is  on  his  histri¬ 
onic  talents,  whatever  they  may 
amount  to,  to  present  agency 
plans.  He’ll  scowl,  draw  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  full  glory  of  5  ft.- 
6  inches,  do  a  double  take  at  the 
client,  strut  up  and  down,  and 
scowl  again. 

Then  he  lets  blast  with  one  of 
his  bizarre  ideas. 

“But  the  ideas  aren’t  really 
bizarre  at  all.  It’s  just  the  sud¬ 
denness  with  which  I  present 
them.  When  the  client  under¬ 
stands  this,  he  goes  along  with 
the  idea.” 

His  activities  flail  their  arms 
like  a  windmill.  He’s  constantly 
on  the  run.  When  he  can  stand 
still,  or,  better,  sit  down,  he 
paints  and  writes  and  collects 
books. 

He  has  made  copies  in  oils  of 
many  of  the  masters;  he  has 
turned  out  15  plays;  he  has  sold 
several  short  stories  and  arti¬ 
cles;  and  he  has  a  collection  of 
1,500  volumes  worth  $5,000.  He’s 
also  a  photographer  of  sorts. 

The  cute  waitress  walked 
over.  She,  too,  had  a  word. 
Would  we  care  to  have  lunch 
now?  She  didn’t  want  to  rush 
us.  she  said,  but  it  was  almost 
noon.  We  folded  our  napkins, 
picked  up  our  cigarets  and  left 
without  saying  another  word — 
for  once. 

Denim  Is  V.P. 

JAMES  P.  DERUM  will  join 

Hixson-O'Donnell  Advertising, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  veepee 
upon  his  resignation  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  another  agency.  He  steps 
in  Aug.  23.  A  specialist  in  gro¬ 
cery,  beer  and  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising,  Derum  was  with  Mc¬ 
Manus,  Inc.,  Detroit,  for  10  yrs., 
and  he  was  once  exec,  veepee 
of  Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

V.P.S  Are  Named 

MARK  NAPIER  and  Robert  E. 

Campbell,  both  veepees  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Ltd.,  Canada, 
have  been  appointed  manager 
and  assistant  manager,  respec¬ 
tively.  of  the  Toronto  oflice. 
And  Adrian  Head,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  that  city  s  office,  has 
been  moved  to  the  New  York 
City  creative  staff. 

Funkhouser  Adds  Carr 

CLINTON  D.  CARR,  former 

veepee  and  general  manager 
of  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Baltimore  agency,  is  now 
an  account  exec  with  Justin 
Funkhouser,  same  city.  Carr, 
who  began  his  ad  career  in 
1924,  has  been  with  Calkins  & 
Holden  (N.  Y.).  McKee  &  Al¬ 
bright,  Inc.  (Pa.)  and  then  Dug¬ 


dale.  He'll  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  plans  board  and 
direct  the  contact  and  service 
work  on  industrial  accounts. 

Newton  with  McCann 

FRANK  H.  NEWTON  has  been 

named  manager  of  McCann- 
Erickson’s  copy  dept.,  Chicago. 
He  comes  from  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  that  city.  Newton  had 
been  with  Grant  Advertising  in 
New  York,  and  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Chicago.  His  early  experience 
includes  selling,  research  and 
radio  work. 

Kendall  Elected 

ROBERT  F.  KENDALL  has  been 

elected  president  of  the  Assn, 
of  Export  Advertising  Agencies. 
He’s  veepee  of  Gotham  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Other  officers  are:  R.  H.  Otto, 
veepee;  T.  M.  Fergus,  western 
regional  veepee,  and  Daniel  C. 
Kaufherr,  sec.-treasurer.  The  as¬ 
sociation  intends  to  up  volume 
and  improve  the  quality  of  ex¬ 
port  advertising  placed  through 
the  association. 

Carpenter  Is  Manager 

ALLEN  F.  CARPENTER  is  with 

the  staff  of  Wilson,  Haight  & 
Welch,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
service  manager.  Previously, 
he  was  assistant  ad  manager  of 
New  Britain  Machine  Co. 

In  New  Spots 

FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN  has  been 

appointed  research  director  of 
Street  &  Finney,  Inc. 

W.  W.  Hinnant,  Jr.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  post  as  art  director 
of  the  Southeastern  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Yvonne  McHarc  and  Ruth 
LeBron  .  .  .  former  is  now  di¬ 
rector  of  fashion  publicity  for 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  succeeding  latter, 
who  is  new  account  exec. 

Robert  F.  Shaw  has  moved 
into  the  copy  dept,  of  Ross  Roy, 
Inc.,  Detroit.  He’s  been  on  ad- 
sales  promotion  staff  of  Frue- 
hauf  Trailer  Co.  and  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co. 

Paul  Dean,  former  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  Fairbanks, 
Mors^  &  Co.,  has  been  named 
head  of  Fred  Eldean  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  office  to 
direct  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry. 

Bernice  Brilmayer  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Franklin  Bruck 
Advertising  Corp.  Mrs.  Bril¬ 
mayer  was  formerly  a  writer  on 
the  staffs  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
and  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.  Before 
that,  she  worked  for  six  years 
in  the  research  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  Procter  & 
Gamble. 

Herman  N.  Farrand  has  joined 
the  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit 
agency,  as  an  account  exec. 
Prior  to  the  war.  Farrand  oper¬ 
ated  his  own  printing  business 
in  Detroit. 

Samuel  S.  Doty,  Jr.,  has 
joined  Young  &  Rubicam’s  mer¬ 
chandise  dept.  Prior  to  his  new 
affiliation,  Doty  was  an  account 
exec,  with  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

TRACY -LOCKE,  INC.,  Dallas, 

Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
agency  for  Luscombe  Airplane 
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Corp.  Horace  Hite  is  accouj 
exec.  Luscombe  will  run 
national  mags  this  fall  with  a:] 
nouncement  of  a  new  four-pla^ 
all-metal  plane. 

Huff  &  Henderson  agenef 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  dissolve] 
James  W,  Huff  will  reopen  h. 
own  agency  —  James  W.  Hui 
Advertising.  And  E.  R.  Hend J 
SON  is  forming  one  called  E.  H 
Henderson  &  Associates,  wiiT 
Lillian  Caldwell  as  veepee  an| 
Mary  Benton  as  secretary-treaj 
urer.  Both  agencies  will  rf 
main  at  804  Main  St. 

Scott,  DeMotte  &  Perry,  Inc] 
was  recently  incorporate 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  $7,50l 
capital  stock.  Partners  are  eJ 
WARD  L.  DeMotte,  John 
Scott  and  Horace  Perry. 

Hill  Blackett  &  Co.,  Chicago! 
has  resigned  as  agency  for  Lus 
tre-Creme  Shampoo.  The  ageneJ 
handled  ads  for  this  brand  prio| 
to  the  purchase  of  Kay  Daumi 
Inc.,  and  continued  during  thiciassi 
transfer  of  the  sales  operatiol  jun 
from  Chicago  to  Jersey  Cit* 

Hill  Blackett  will  continue  t; 
place  the  shampoo  ads  until 
new  agency  comes  along. 

Benet  Hanau  Sc  Associate^ 
Calif.,  will  become  Hanau-Hyd 
Co.  soon  when  Maurice  H.  HysiV 
resigns  as  ad  manager  of 
firm  to  join  Miss  Benet  Hanac 
Hyde  is  ex-ad  manager  of  sev 
eral  dept,  stores  on  the  Wes( 
Coast. 

Miss  Irma  Ericsson  has  re 
sumed  her  post  as  ad  manage 
of  Shulton,  Inc.,  after  an  ex 
tended  leave  of  absence.  Shut 
ton  also  announces  the  appoint 
ment  of  Miss  Lee  Russell 
publicity  director.  Miss  Russell 
was  formerly  with  J.  Waite 
Thompson’s  radio  departmen 
and  previously  with  Cosme^ 
politan  magazine  as  columnist 
fashion  and  beauty  editor 

St.  Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  ol 
New  York,  which  recently  an 
nounced  the  opening  of  an  offied 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  announc^ 
the  reopening  of  their  office  ic| 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  be  headed  by 
Arthur  Booth,  formerly  vice 
president  of  Booth,  Vickery  &| 
Schwinn,  Inc. 

Florez,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency, 
has  inaugurated  a  television 
department  with  Chaf-es 
Skinner,  director. 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  uf 
’’  give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 


The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Bark  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 
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June  Linage  Up  18%, 
Off  Slightly  from  May 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage 

in  52  cities,  measured  by  Media 
Becords  for  Editor  &  Publisher, 
iras  up  18.5%  in  June  over  the 
same  month,  1946.  The  total, 
163,130,219  lines,  was  slightly  off 
from  May's  figure,  172,375,817 
lines. 

Every  classification,  except 
inancial,  has  shown  a  gain  in 


the  first  six  months  of  1947  over 
the  first  half  of  1946.  Financial 
is  down  117o.  Increase  percent¬ 
ages  for  six  months  are:  Retail, 
16.7;  Department  Stores.  12.3; 
General,  17.9;  Automotive,  80.8; 
Total  Display,  18.2;  Classified, 
15.7;  and  Total  Advertising,  17.6. 

The  summary:  (See  pages  64 
and  66  for  detailed  report.) 


Total  Advertising 

1947 

1946 

%  of 

E  &  P 

Linage 

Linage 

1946 

Index 

June  . 

163,130,219 

137,717,961 

118.5 

143.2 

May  . 

172,375,817 

143,691,455 

120.0 

142.0 

Display 

June  . 

123,788,789 

103,216,058 

119.9 

142.9 

May  . 

131,075,279 

108,548,421 

120.8 

141.6 

Classified 

June  . 

39,341,430 

34,501,903 

114.0 

143.9 

May  . 

41,300,538 

35,143,034 

117.5 

143.2 

Retail 

June  . 

88,830.725 

75,993,330 

116.9 

141.2 

May  . 

94,402,500 

80,595,252 

117.1 

139.9 

Department  Store 

June  . 

33,534,469 

30,143,293 

111.3 

129.2 

May  . 

35,250,454 

32,349,218 

109.0 

125.8 

General 

June  . 

26,011,480 

21,370,736 

121.7 

133.6 

May  . 

28,210,308 

22,314,925 

126.4 

137.5 

Automotive 

June  . 

7,013,774 

3,714.042 

188.8 

236.5 

May  . 

6,512,096 

3,479,255 

187.2 

215.8 

Financial 

June  . 

1.932,810 

2,137,950 

90.4 

123.9 

May  . 

1,950,375 

2,158,989 

90.3 

124.7 

Murphy's  Help  Cited 
In  Airports  Program 

Washington  —  House  passage 
of  the  surplus  airports  bill 
brought  tributes  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  members  of  Congress  for 
the  help  given  by  Francis  S. 
Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Aeronautics  Commis¬ 
sion  and  publisher  of  Hartford 
Times,  toward  enactment  of  it. 

Congressman  Miller  (R)  of 
Wethersfield  said  he  thought  Mr. 
Murphy's  testinnony  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  getting  the  bill  out  of 
committee.  Senator  McMahon 
stated  Mr.  Murphy  was  foremost 
imong  those  helping  to  write 
'■he  bill  and  then  securing  pas¬ 
sage,  while  Senator  Baldwin, 
laying  tribute  to  Mr.  Murphy’s 
aid.  termed  him  "a  great  leader 
in  aeronautics.” 

Passage  of  the  bill.  Senator 
McMahon  declared,  “will  help 
bring  to  materialization  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Bradley  Field  as 
one  of  the  country's  great  air¬ 
ports.” 

95,000  to  See 
Music  Festival 

Chicago  —  The  18th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Charities,  Inc.,  will  be  held 
here  on  August  16  before  a 
crowd  of  at  least  95,000  specta¬ 
tors,  paying  $1.25  per  ticket  for 
seats  in  Soldiers  Field. 

Phil  Maxwell,  festival  direc¬ 
tor,  said  more  than  5,000  per¬ 
sons  from  30  states  and  from 
'anada  will  be  in  the  cast. 


Library  Gift  Honors 
Kinsloe  Brothers 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. — In  memory 
of  the  late  William  A.  Kinsloe 
and  Frank  Kinsloe,  founders  of 
the  Lock  Haven  Express,  as  a 
daily  newspaper.  Lock  Haven 
Express  Printing  Co.  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  to  the  Ross  Public 
Library. 

The  presentation  was  made  to 
coincide  with  the  95th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  the  elder  of 
the  Kinsloe  brothers,  William, 
who  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
paper  and  remained  associated 
with  the  company  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1931. 

■ 

Legion  Speakers 

Washington — Prominent  news¬ 
papermen  will  be  featured  as 
speakers  at  the  annual  American 
Legion  Boy's  Forum  Press  Din¬ 
ner.  Aug.  4.  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  Among  them  will  be 
G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Reiman  Morin,  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau:  and  Raymond  Fields.  Ok¬ 
lahoma  publisher  and  Legion 
Publicity  chief. 

■ 

O'Reilly  Leaves  Paris 

A  special  four-page  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
European  Edition  marked  the  de¬ 
parture  of  John  (Tex)  O’Reilly 
from  the  Paris  staff.  He  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  with  his 
wife.  three  French-speaking 
children  and  a  French  poodle. 
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Guess  ujhat  happened  to  the  art  work! 


When  things  are  delayed  in  the  shop,  put  super- 

speedy  Air  Express  into  action — and  save  the  day  hy 
gaining  more  time.  Its  use  is  very  calming  to  advertising 
departments,  studios,  magazines,  agencies,  engravers  and 
everyone  concerned  with  deadlines. 

Air  Express  goes  even  coast-to-coast  overnight  —  cuts 
delivery  time  down  to  hours  instead  of  days.  Shipments 
travel  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines — and  that 
means  air  speeds  up  to  3(X)  miles  an  hour,  and  around- 
the-clock  schedules  to  serve  you  better.  Remember  low- 
cost  Air  Express  is  the  fastest  way  to  ship  things— so  use 
it  regularly! 

Spe<^  Air  Express-ifs  Good  Business 

•Lt)w  rates — sjierial  |)i(-k-ii|)  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•Moves  on  all  fliglits  of  all  Scliediilcd  \irlines. 

•Air-rail  between  22.(X)0  ofT-airline  oflices. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

.lust  phone  your  local  .\ir  Express  Division,  Railwav  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action  .  .  .  Write  todav  for  .Schedule  of 
Domestic  and  International  Rates.  Address  Air  Exoress.  2.'U)  Park 
Avf'uue,  New  ^ork  li.  Or  ask  for  it  at  anv  \irline  or  Railway 
Express  Office.  Air  Ex[>ress  Division.  Railwav  Expnsss  .Agency, 
representing  the  \irlines  of  the  I'nited  States. 


Fastest  delivery  —  at  low  rates 

Magazine  material  (2.3  Ihs.)  picked  up 
in  Boston  late  on  8th,  delivered  in 
Louisville  1  PM  the  9th — in  time. 
8’13  miles  .Air  Express  charge  $5.65. 
Other  weights,  anv  distance,  similarly 
inexpensive  and  fust! 
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June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(ComiifM  b|r  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1947  1949 

Beacon  Journal  (e) .  1,244,8.34  1,22S,112 

{Beacon  Journal  (S)  416,720  452,040 

Grand  Total .  1,660,554  1,679,052 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickblr  News  (e).  1,002,307  851,321 

Times  Union  (m).. .  652,012  650,090 

•Times  Union  (S) . .  475,282  402,9.53 

Grand  Total .  2,129,601  1,905,264 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal  (m) .  810,113  306,438 

journal  (S) .  1 25,6,59 

Tribune  (e) .  306,282 


Grand  ToUl .  742,0.54 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Constiftian  (m)...  807,842 

•Conrtitatiaa  (S).. .  M2^:<.3 

Journal  (e) .  6n;077 

tJouraal  (S) .  6S3,tt6 


•American  (S) .  546,962 

tU) -  - 


News-Post  (e) .  1,183,529 

Sun  (m) .  1,007,167 

Sun  (e) . . 

tSun  (S) . . 


Age-Herald  (ra)., 

7"4,6!»6 

601,672 

News  (e) . 

. .  1,025.722 

745.343 

tNews  &  Age- 

Herald  (S) _ 

696,2.53 

588,251 

Post  (e) . 

686,698 

655,148 

Grand  Total. . . 

. .  3,133..369 

2,591,414 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Antarican  (e) . . . . 

464,740 

397,142 

Record  (m) . 

498,380 

4.36,341 

•.\dvertiser  (S) . . 

331,707 

315,562 

Clol>e  (e) . 

..  1,058,622 

966,488 

Glolte  (m) . 

808,440 

739,318 

Glolie  (S) . 

742,270 

7a3.723 

Herald  (m) . 

..  1.0.52,.S66 

972,479 

tllerald  (S) . 

919,4.59 

814,709 

Traveler  (e) . 

..  1,.W2..5;I7 

1,326.8.50 

Poet  (m) . 

720,525 

605.337 

Post  (S) . 

348,263 

286,928 

Grand  Total. . . 

. .  8.447,6t)9 

7,.504.877 

Note:  Glolie 

(evenini?)  sold 

only  io 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Gazette  (e). 
Gazette  (S). 


Grand  Total. 


66.5,9.56 

220,560 


525,784 

223,856 


tEnquirer  (S) 

Post  te) . 

Times-Star  (e). . 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1947  1946 

Plain  Dealer  (■)  • . .  795.953  902,664 

•tPlain  Deakr  fe..  7»4,»4  «67,698 

News  (e) .  623,426  617,445 

Press  (e) .  U«9.08f  1,241,866 


575,809 

500,360 


121,317 

297,460 

725,215 

691,094 

531,802 

873,552 

483,832 


Grand  Total .  2,967,408  2,.580,280 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


465,.531 

966,161 

862,168 


1,760,967  1,887.720 
1,032,175  846,483 


Grand  Total .  5,530,790  4428.063 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times  (e) .  365.664  297,656 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


Grand  Total . 

aj«2,747 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  (e) . 

964,462 

Dispatch  (S) . 

695,887 

Citizen  (e) . 

638,767 

Citizen  (S) . 

305,404 

0.  State  Journal  (m) 

602,700 

Star  (w) . 

76,971 

Grand  Total . 

<,M4,19I 

DALLAS, 

,  TEXAS 

N^ews  (m) . 

1,387,987 

tNews  (S) . 

744,461 

Times-Herald  (e). . . 

1.762,107 

Timee-Uerald  (S)... 

7M.467 

Grand  Total . 

4,649,022 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal  (m) . 

1,604.752 

Herald  (e) . 

1,415.5,133 

News  (e) . 

1,450,471 

News  (S) . 

347,784 

Grand  Total:. . . . 

4,258.140 

DENVER 

.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mountain 

News (m) . 

349,945 

{Rocky  Mountain 

News  (S) . 

159,04.5 

Post  (e) . 

903,764 

Post  (S) . 

457,208 

Grand  Total . 

1,869,962 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register  (m) . 

539,190 

Tribune  (e) . 

6<t6.917 

tRegister  (S) . 

,564,053 

Grand  Total . 

1,800,160 

381,870 

76,T72 


combination  with  either  mominK  or  Sun¬ 
day  Globe.  Traveler  (evetiinR)  sold  only 
in  combination  with  either  mominR  Herald 
or  Sunday  Herald.  .Vmerican  (evening) 
sold  only  in  combination  with  either  morn¬ 
ing  Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Post 
(morning)  sold  in  optional  coml>ination 
with  Sunday  Po.st— retail  only. 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  News  (e) _  2n8..529  2.59,191 

Home  News  (S)....  1.53,191  126,270 

Grand  Total .  421,720  38.5,461 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  (m)  729,68.3  698,324 

•Courier  Express  (S)  .5.59,779  528,278 

News  (e) .  1,428,782  1,394,772 

Grand  Total .  2,718.244  2,621,374 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (see  note) . .  917,705  994,194 

Noth:  The  Courier  (evening)  and  Post 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Courier  (evening)  only,  is 
given.  First  date  of  issue  May  14,  1947. 


578.089 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press  (m) .  1,(X)7.899  845.4.50 

{Free  Press  (S) _  4.53,888  372,840 

News(e) .  1.460..596  1.344.602 

tNews  (.S) .  912,888  840,036 

Times  (e) .  1,(M0,9.53  910,424 

•Times  (.S) .  518,275  527,7.56 


Herald  (e) . 

News-Tribune  (ni).. 
News-Tribune  (S). . 


Times  (ill) . 

{Times  (S) . 

Herald-Post  (e) . . . . 


Grand  Total .  1,460,847  978,843 

ERIE  PA. 

Dispatch  (d) .  ’  64i.9.34  472,324 

{Dispatch  (S) .  269,694  354,185 

Times  (e) .  976,232  729..537 

Grand  Total .  1,887,860  1.. 556,046 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


5,414,499 

4,841,108 

1.  MINN. 

723.889 

,543,068 

494,195 

397,615 

.395.799 

322,344 

1,61.3,883 

1,263,027 

.  TEXAS 

.566.349 

394,065 

240..54.3 

1.56,825 

653,95.5 

427,953 

Courier  (m) . 

Press  (e) . 

Courier  &  Press  (S). 


828.46.3 

849,380 

355,288 


76.5.. 500 

766..  588 
.355,.526 


886,516  749,640 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune  (m) .  1,753,045  1,550,440 

Tribune  (S) .  1,429,14.3  1,1.56,571 

Sun  (m) .  625.869  793,448 

{Sun  (S) .  318,122  402,172 

tDaily  New*  (e) .  . .  1,454,464  1.329,200 

Herald-American  (e)  893.907  771,433 

•Herald-American  (S)  462,245  434,753 

Times  fe) .  752,125  630,488 

Times  (S) .  282,466  179,715 

Grand  Tout .  7,961,386  7,247,220 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Enquirer  (i^ .  ^5,164  788,628 


Grand  Total .  2.a3.3,|.31  1,887,614 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal  (e) .  1,244,905  1,124,3.30 

Journal  (S) .  375,264  .381,353 

Grand  Total .  1 .620, 1 69  1  ,.505,683 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  (ni)  610, .540  524,284 

{Journal  Gazette  (S)  .558,968  504,215 

News  Sentinel  (e) . .  1,307,816  1,031,591 

Grand  Total .  2,477,324  2,060,090 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram  (m) .  443,728  236,509 


Star-Telegram  (e). 
Star-Telegram  (S).. 
Press  (e) . 


776,964  605,777 

427,792  2.35,132 

730,163  578,764 


879,034  825,879 

9^,311  907,484 


1,0A,892  1,092,254 
Grand  Total .  3,743,401  3.614.245 


Grand  Total .  2..378.647  1,556,172 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  (e) .  452,315  205,967 

Bee  (S) .  244,764  130,419 

Grand  Total .  697,079  336,386 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune  (e) . . .  1 .255,944  971 .866 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (see  note).  542,668  442,687 

Note:  Post-Star  (morning),  sold  in 
combination  with  Times  (evening).  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (morning)  only,  is 
given. 


HARRISBURG,  PA- 

1M7  1946 

Patriot  (m) .  890,116  752,037 

Telegraph  (e) .  663,268  580.042 

Grand  Total .  1,553,384  1,332,079 

Note  :  News  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot 
(morning). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courantfm) .  592,369  509,138 

Courant  (S) .  414,644  417,320 

Times  (e) .  1,227,717  1,147,836 

Grand  Total .  2,234,630  2,074,293 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star(e) .  714,.379  591,668 

Newsday  (e) .  767,170  645,829 

Grand  Total .  1,481,549  1,237,497 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer  (e) .  572^86  540,480 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  (e) .  1,431,511  601,757 

Chronicle  (.S) .  706,409  836,387 

Post  (m) .  1,059,643  1,039,736 

{Post  (S) .  563,404  514,034 

Press  (e) .  787,314  866.945 

Grand  ToUl .  4..548,281  3.358.859 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News  (e) .  1,289,711  1,187,075 

.Star(m) .  1.339.912  1,018,669 

t{Star(S) .  781,772  651,212 

Times  (e) .  1,014,274  775,549 

Grand  Total .  4,425,669  3,632,505 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union  (m).. .  981,056  728,527 

{Times  Union  (S) . .  371,922  342,025 

Journal  (e) .  787,772  612,365 

Grand  Total .  2,140,750  1,682,917 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Journal  (e) .  641,755  547,243 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (see  note)..  8.54, ,590  779,820 

Note:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning).  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening)  only,  is 
shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joiinial  (m) .  531,152  463,619 

Journal  (S) .  2f»4,343  244,3.53 

News-Sentinel  (e) . .  642,326  567,806 

News-Sentinel  (S)..  359,303  297,801 

Grand  Total .  1.827,r24  1..573,.579 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (see  note)..  735,8.30  .574,171 

Noth;  Tribune  (evening)  and  Eagle 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  Tribune  (evening)  only,  is 
given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner  (m) .  892,‘t02  644,7.55 

•Examiner  (.S) .  628,277  .524,771 

Times  (m) .  463,803  4.50,.57.5 

tTitnes  (S) .  479, .5.32  449,881 

Herald-Xxpres.s  (e)  .  1.081,486  768, .548 

News  (d) .  677..574  48.5,.527 

Grand  Total .  4,22.3, .574  3,324,0,57 

LOUIoVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal  (m)  724,799  8,34,727 

Courier  loumal  (S).  .5.52,143  .528,104 

Times  (e) .  97.3,904  9,38,898 

Grand  Total .  2,2.50,846  2, .301,729 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun  (e) .  711,665  623,791 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (see 

note) .  .589,.5fi5  479,010 

Note:  Manchester  Union  (morning) 
and  I-eader  (evening)  sold  in  combination 
only.  Linage  of  one  edition,  l-’nion  (morn¬ 
ing)  only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Com'rcl  .\ppeal  (m)  810,684  900,907 

tCom’rcl  Appeal  (S)  565,227  520,814 

Pres,s-Scimit*r  (e) . .  601,146  662,862 

Grand  Total .  1,977,057  2,084..583 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  (m) .  1,457.094  1,223,714 

•Herald  (S) .  763,223  582,650 

News  (e) .  940,133  869,171 

News(S) .  346,880  305,257 

Grand  Total .  3,507,330  2,980.792 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  (m) .  665..537  428,015 

•Seotinel  (S) .  416,906  304,077 

Journal  (c) .  1,587.034  1,328,704 

tjoumal  (S) .  846,721  721,911 

Grand  Total .  3,505,218  2,782,707 

EDITOR  & 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1947 
909,444 


Tribune  (m) . . . 

Star  (e) . 

tTribune  (S) . 

Times  (e) . .  361,290 


1946 
833  A99 

l,4i)5!748  1,159.704 
86,761  663,188 


410,636 


Grand  Total .  3,563,243  ,  3,066.916 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee  (e) .  438,511  251,820 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

SUr(e) .  1,342,.370  1,207,012 

Standard  (S) .  110,164  147,536 

Gazette  (m) .  620.324  549,901 

La  Presse  (e) .  1,187,668  1,051,835 

La  Patrie  (e) .  222,598 

La  Patxie  (S) .  278,743 

Herald  (e) .  209.721 

Grand  Total .  3,971,588  3.622.731 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  (e) .  704,521  559,921 

Star  (m) .  673,660  557,695 


Star  (S) . 


260,689  222,437 


Grand  Total .  1,638,770  1,340,053 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

773,884  802,628 


Uaaaer  (e) . 

Tennessean  (m) . . . 
Tennessean  (S) .  .  . 


768,613  797,963 

572,687  560,746 

Grand  Total .  2,115,184  2,161,337 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Call  (S) . Not  Published  318,491 

Star-Leilger  (d) . . . .  624,091  475,839 

{Star-Ledger  (S) . . .  279,286  226,133 

Newe(e) .  1,438,857  1,493,077 

News  (S) .  377,406  Not  Pub. 

Grand  Total .  2,719,640  2.613.540 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Journal-Courier  (m)  .377,749  .35.3,564 


Register  (e) . 
Register  (S) . 


987,824 

276,127 


858.478 

299.871 


Grand  Total .  1,641,700  1,511,913 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Tiines-Picayune  (m)  1,426,334  1,175,905 


Times- Picayune  & 
States  (S) . 

I  tern  (e) .  .  .  . 

States  (e) .  . . 


862,661  729,517 

1,026,385  943,846 

1,047,377  852,681 


Grand  Total .  4,362,757 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times  (m) .  1,378,737 

Times  (.S) .  . . 

Herald  Tribune  (m) 
tlferald  Tribune  (S) 

#News  (m) . 

#News  (S) . 

Mirror  (in) . 

Mirror  CS) . 

Journal-.Amer.  (e) .  . 
•Joiirnal-.\mer.  (S). 

Post  (e) . 

Sun  (e) . 

World-Telegram  (e) 

Eagle  fe) 


Eagle  (S) . 

PM  (e) . 

P.M  (S) . 


1,451,806 

880,620 

1.038,600 

1,430,423 

1,014,190 

4.54,036 

285,549 

902,933 

484,509 

727,749 

943,620 

994,495 

637,755 

344,991 

77,802 

67,676 


13,11.5,491  11,92.3,224 


3.701,949 

1,275,455 

1,110,870 

1,068,545 

965,080 

1,142,260 

820,718 

314,139 

227,433 

895,034 

4.54,752 

682,977 

1,035,120 

962.823 

602,792 

365.226 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Gazette  (e) .  997,88.3  752,311 

OVKLAND,  CALIF. 


1 ,079,355  9.54,790 


774,122 

38:i,151 


36.3,983 

196,022 


Post-Enquirer  (e) 

Tribune  (e) . 

Triliune  fS) . 

Grand  Total . 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoman  (in). . .  . 
Oklahoman  (S) .  .  . . 


World-Herald  (see 

note) . 

World-Herald  (S) .  . 

Grand  Total .  1,245,125  1,078,941 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion,  morning  and  evening.  Linage  of  only 
one  edition  (evening),  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times  (e) .  717,891 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  (e) .  872.593 

Journal-Star  (S). 

Star  (m) . 

Orand  Total .  2,139,624  1,969,377 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


2.2.36.628 

1,514,795 

CITY.  OKLA. 

626,-577 

6.35,8.33 

3.35,611 

406,2.55 

676.020 

745,074 

1,638,208 

,  NEBR. 

1,787,162 

760,966 

648,2.38 

484,159 

430,703 

743,336 
797.049 

3^,966  361.161 

876,065  811,167 


tEve.  Bullatin  (e)..  1,463,251 

niBulleUn(S) _  681,584 

Inquirer  (m) .  1,336,626 

Inquirer  (S) .  951,810 

News  te) .  505,040 

Record  (m) .  . 

•{Record  (S) .  . . 

Grand  Total .  4,938,311  6,297.800 

PUBLISHER  for  August  2,  1947 


1.526.765 

1.247.766 

782,802 

871.399 

825,800 

643,337 


64 


1946 

S33AM 

1,159,704 

663,188 

410,635 


8,066,915 

251,820 

K 

1,207,012 

147,536 

549,901 

1,051,835 

222,876 

236,459 

207,112 


3,622,731 

559,921 

557,695 

222,437 


1,340,053 

802,628 

797,963 

560,746 


2,161,337 

1  318,491 
475,839 
226,133 
1,493,077 
Not  Pub. 


2,513,540 

353,564 

858,478 

299,871 


1,511,913 

1,175,905 

729,517 

943.846 

852,681 


3.701.949 

1,275,455 

1,110,870 

1,068,545 

965,080 

1,142,260 

820,718 

314,139 

227,433 

895,034 

454,752 

682,977 

1,035,120 

962,823 

602,792 

365.226 


1 ,923,224 
i. 

752,311 

0.54.790 

363,983 

196,022 


1,514,795 

LA. 

635,8.33 

406,2.55 

745,074 


1,787,162 


648.238 

430,703 


1,078,941 
combini- 
[e  of  only 


743.336 

797,049 

361,161 

811,167 

1,969,377 

1.626,765 


1,247,706 

782.802 

871.399 

825.800 

643,337 

6,297,809 

2,  1947 


Seltzer  Scans  Public’s 
Squawks  for  Ideas 


aEVELAND,  O.— The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  stands  at  the  half¬ 
way  mark  in  an  experiment 
unique  in  journalism. 

Last  month  it  invited  the  pa- 
pers  readers  to  frankly  state 
what  they  think  is  wrong  with 
the  paper,  what  they  like  about 
it  and  what  improvements  and 
Ganges  they  had  to  offer. 

This  was  done  through  an  “If 
I  Were  Editor”  contest  with 
prizes  of  $10  awarded  writers 
of  the  best  letters — and  they 
were  not  required  to  be  compli¬ 
mentary. 

More  Than  1,000  Letters 
At  the  close  of  the  contest 
I  a  few  days  ago,  the  Press  print¬ 
ed  a  full  section  page  of  letters 
I  In  the  contest  and  for  three 
days  printed  additional  letters 
which  were  adjudged  meritor¬ 
ious. 

From  more  than  1,000  letters 
written  in  the  contest  several 
score  were  printed  and  the  win¬ 
ners  sent  $10  prizes. 

But  the  payoff  came  when 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  announced  something  is 
{oing  to  be  done  about  many 
of  the  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  readers. 

“It  isn’t  going  to  rest  as  a 
promotion  idea,”  he  said.  “Some 
of  the  replies  were  highly  in¬ 
structive.  Those  ideas  will  be 


adopted  and  we  will  announce 
them  as  we  go  along.” 

An  analysis  of  the  letters  was 
made  by  Managing  Editor  Nor¬ 
man  Shaw  who  said,  “There  was 
only  one  really  nasty  letter 
among  them.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  who  said  they  didn’t 
like  the  paper  at  all,  (but  ap 
parently  continued  to  read  it.) 
A  few  were  written  abstractly, 
talking  about  freedom  of  the 
press,  control  of  advertisers 
over  news  content  and  similar 
subjects  which  indicated  they 
were  writing  about  what  they 
had  heard  was  wrong  with  the 
newspapers.  They  were  appar¬ 
ently  not  careful  readers  of  the 
paper  itself. 

"There  was  a  smattering  of 
screwball  letters,  two  or  three 
illiterate,  half  a  dozen  from  re¬ 
ligious  fanatics  and  a  handful 
from  children  which  sounded 
genuine  and  seem  to  me  to  be 
valuable.” 

Shaw  said  he  was  convinced 
the  letters  represented  a  higher 
than  average  intellectual  and 
economic  average  and  therefore 
were  not  representative  of  a 
real  cross-section  of  the  readers. 

Some  of  the  letter  writers’ 
conclusions  will  be  tested  im¬ 
mediately  in  cross-section  read¬ 
ership  studies. 

Many  features  of  the  paper 
were  never  mentioned  by  any  of 


the  writers.  Some  got  favorable 
mention,  some  unfavorable  men¬ 
tion  only.  There  were  few  ac¬ 
cusations  of  sensationalism  and 
only  five  complaints  about  "too 
big”  headlines. 

Heaviest  vote  to  get  rid  of  a 
writer,  77  letters,  was  aimed 
at  Westbrook  Pegler.  He  also 
got  the  heaviest  direct  “yes’ 
vote.  25. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  list  of  writers  the 
readers  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 
For  her  there  were  49  “no”  votes 
and  10  “yes  ’.  Most  of  those  who 
didn’t  like  her  are  men.  Some 
writers  wanted  to  oust  both 
Pegler  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  but 
they  were  few. 

Suggestion  made  in  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  letters  for  a 
change  were  72  who  asked  that 
less  crime  news  be  published. 
Four  asked  that  more  crime 
news  be  printed.  Nine  do  not 
like  horror  pictures  —  bodies 
after  crashes,  wrecks,  etc. 

Thirty  six  persons  asked  for 
more  pictures  in  the  paper.  Ten 
asked  for  less  and  seven  asked 
for  a  picture  page. 

Forty-three  readers  took  the 
time  to  write  letters  asking 
more  be  printed  for  children. 
They  were  not,  however,  very 
specific  as  to  what  they  wanted 
or  for  what  age  group.  Several 
pointed  out  they  didn’t  mean 
more  comics  because  “comics 
were  no  longer  for  children.” 
The  Press  uses  several  comics 
specifically  for  children. 

Altogether,  53  people  criti 
cized  the  comic  page.  Many  of 
these  letters  cancelled  each 


other  when  one  asked  a  strip  be 
dropped  and  another  specified 
it  should  be  retained.  All  53 
asked  for  changes  in  the  comic 
page,  most  of  them  asked  for 
“funnier”  strips  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  blamed  “crime” 
strips  for  leading  youth  astray. 

Two  writers  asked  for  re¬ 
sumption  of  holiday  papers  and 
seven  asked  the  Press  to  print  a 
Sunday  edition.  31  writers 
asked  for  an  anchored  radio 
page  and  a  few  for  keeping  the 
movie  page  in  the  same  place 
each  day.  21  asked  to  change 
Page  One  typographically  or  in 
its  news  content.  13  wanted  a 
daily  short  story  or  fiction  ser¬ 
ial.  12  authors  said  they  liked 
the  Press  editorials  and  21  said 
they  didn't  like  them. 

Other  departments  of  the  pa¬ 
per  came  in  for  suggestions  and 
criticism. 

Nineteen  writers  said  the 
Press  has  too  many  ads.  There 
were  seven  complaints  about 
using  liquor  and  tobacco  adver¬ 
tising.  Two  writers  complained 
about  careless  driving  of  cir¬ 
culation  trucks. 

Tom  Stokes  had  the  highest 
average  of  the  columnists  with 
20  for  to  one  against  him  and 
George  Davis  of  the  staff  drew 
the  best  applause  as  a  reporter 
and  writer  with  14  readers  tak¬ 
ing  the  trouble  to  write  in  and 
tell  of  their  liking  for  his  work. 
People  who  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Seltzer 
wrote,  with  such  phrases  as 
“Louie — this”  and  “Louie — that” 
scattered  among  their  sentences. 


‘^Truth 


comes  to  adver* 
tising,  and  ethics  to  selling  space.  It  came  slowly, 
sometimes  imperceptibly,  during  a  SS-year  battle. 
But  it  came  steadily,  and  the  fight  goes  on. 


“This  is  the  gist  of  this  tight  little  book  with  its 
terse  story  of  how  it  came  about  and  of  who  car¬ 
ried  the  banners  and  still  watch  from  the  foxholes. 


’’It  is  pleasing  to  come  upon  a  factual,  packed-full 
saga  like  this — the  epic  of  nearly  four  decades  of 
campaigning  in  association  meetings,  all  clear  and 
interesting,  documented  and  indexed,  all  in  less 
than  200  pages ...” 

—Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard,  Associate  Dean,  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  reviewing  *'Men  and  Methods 
of  Newspaper  Advertising*’  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
editor  <&  PUBLISHER  for  August  2,  1947 


50  copies . $110.00 

Additional  copies  $2.20  each 

25  copies . $62.50 

Additional  copies  $2.50  each 

10  copies . $27.50 

Additional  copies  $2.75  each 

5  copies  . . $15.00 

Additional  copies  $3.00  each 
1  to  4  copies,  each . $3.50 

Order  From 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES'  ASSOCIATION 
Robert  C.  Pace,  Secretary-Treasurer 

212  Chester  Street  Danville,  III. 


'Men  and  Methods  of 
Newspaper  Advertising" 

by  Don  U.  Bridge 
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continued  from  page  64 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

in  ^ 

|Post-G«*ette  (m)..  750,4.38  ( 


June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 


.  1.243,786  1,0.38,623 

tPress  (S) .  598,743  495,801 

W  •  942,468  763.269 

Sun-Telegraph  (s).  628.377  534.363 

Grand  Total .  4.163.812  3.465.150 

PORTTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  (m) .  1.033.380  632.462 

^egonian  (S) .  627,614  445,327 

Journal  (e) .  1,169,337  675.271 

TJoumal  (S) .  466,168  384,408 

Grand  Total .  3,296,499  2,137,468 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin  (e) .  1,044,266  1,069,604 

Journal  (m) .  524,421  494,614 

Journal  (S) .  441,231  429,757 

Grand  Total .  2,009,918  1.993.975 

,  QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger  (e).  6.'56..563  467,472 

READING,  PA. 

Laijle  (see  note) ....  638,3.36  706,M7 

Batile  (S) .  230..380  87,868 

Grand  ToUl .  868,716  794,815 

Noth;  Hagle  (evening)  and  Times 
(morning)  solil  in  coiiiliinatiun.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  ICagle  (evening)  only,  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader  (e) .  .  .  1.136,1 10  l,0.'s3,199 

runes- Dispatch  (in)  864,187  809,818 

Times-Disiiatch  t.S).  6.36,365  .')45.102 

Grand  Total .  2,<..36,662  2,408,119 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times  (m) .  394,078  . 

.  2.32..578  . 

\\  orld-Xews  (e) _  419,062  . 

Grand  Total .  1,04.5,718  . 

^  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  «t  Chron¬ 
icle  (m) .  1,129,024  929,130 

TDemocrat  &  Chron- 

Qi) .  722.792  569,790 

T mies-U nion  (e) .  . .  1 ,299, 1 08  1 .029,304 

Grand  Total .  .3,150,924  2,528.224 

„  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic  (e)  1,0.52,969  706,111 

Ntar  (m) .  691, .306  486,307 

.Star(S) .  373,6!«»  274,584 

Grand  Total .  2.117,974  1.467.002 

.  SACRAMENTO,  (!;ALIF. 

Union  fm) .  462,719  346.578 

Union  (.S) .  230,644  199,893 

(e) .  803,934  473,653 

Grand  Total .  1,497,297  1,020,124 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Glol«- Democrat  (m)  648.288  550,424 

^lolie-Democrat  (S)  499,235  378,069 

Post-Diapatch  (e) .  .  1,263,615  916,440 

Post-Dispatch  (.S)..  845,539  634,157 

Star-Times  (e) .  845,264  811,753 

Grand  Total .  4,101,941  3,290,843 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  (m) . .  960,780  632,144 

{Pioneer  Press  (.S)..  715,106  602,299 

Dispatch  (e) .  1,098,156  897,603 

Grand  Total .  2,774,042  2,132,046 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

nxpress  tm) .  704,214  368,443 

bxpress  (S) .  .380,582  279,812 

^ews(e) .  880.903  464,154 

I'lKht  (e) .  954,976  598,465 

♦Light  (S) .  461,979  345,470 

Grand  Total .  .3  382,654  2,056,344 

.  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  (m) .  914,875  793,370 

Union  (S) .  524,242  410,331 

Tnl.une-.Sun  (e)....  1,216,431  988,7.36 

Journal  (e) .  797,205  561,853 

Grand  Total .  .3,452,753  2,754,290 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle  (ill) .  825,324  7a3,136 

tChronicle  (.S) .  517,206  347,493 

Ivxaniiner  (m) .  992,742  776,452 

♦Ivxaminer  (S) .  682,892  524,941 

Call-liiilletin  (e)  .  .  .  695,2.39  660,8:12 

N'e''s(c) .  741,720  695,914 

Grand  Total  4,455,123  3,708,768 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Caxette  (in) .  85.5,316  779,602 

I'nion  Star  (e) .  825,313  663,273 

Grand  Total .  1,680,629  1,442,875 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  (in) .  550,763  496,542 

Scrantonian  (S) _  310,007  274,351 

Times  (e) .  878,991  666,765 

Grand  Total .  1,739,761  1,437,658 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal  Tribune  (e).  628,851  525,015 

Journal  (S) .  292,073  241,774 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1*47  1946 

Post-Intelligencer  (m)  914,540  728,727 

•Post-Intelligencer  (S)  605,526  469,990 

.Star(e) .  447,689  532,721 

Times  (e) .  939,739  419,298 

Times  (S) .  429,588  240,636 

Grand  Total  .3,.337.082  2,391,372 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune  (e) .  867..588  901,807 

Tribune  (S) .  350,584  344,991 

Grand  Total  ..  1,218,172  1,248,798 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review  (m) .  609,012  487,348 

tSpokesman- 

Reviewt.S) .  617,762  452,139 

Chronicle  (e) .  929,305  716,539 

Grand  Total .  2,1.56,079  1,656,026 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Ilerald-Joiirnal  (e)..  1,4.32,274  1,209, .570 

•{Herald  Anier.  (S).  580,683  509,2.30 

Post  Standard  (m) .  674,708  584,966 

Post  Standard  (S)..  362,(K)4  .111,123 

Grand  Total .  3,049,669  2,614,889 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

N'ews-Tril.iine  (e) .  .  897.291  619,2.58 

N'ews-Trilmne  (S) . .  3.54,60.1  246,771 

Times  (e) .  581,918  444,692 

Grand  Total  1,8.33,812  1.310,721 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times  (ill) .  491.810  .397 ,.384 

{Times  (S) .  489,2.38  464,060 

Blade  (e) .  1,447,119  1.130,493 

Grand  Total .  2,428,18/  1,991,93/ 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Glolie  &  Mail  (m) . .  1,023,164  911,403 

Telegram  (e) .  1,601,371  1,281,1.59 

.Star  (e) .  1,564,315  1..506,878 

Star  (w) .  121,904  153,727 

Grand  Total  4..310,i54  3,853,167 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times  (e). .  851,9.30  647,5.33 

Times-.Advertiser  (.S)  154,638  121,096 

Grand  Total .  1.006,.568  768,629 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  note).. .  792,542  657.646 

.NoT8;  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  (evening). 
Linage  of  one  edition,  Recoril  (morning) 
only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  (e) .  868,010  .324,041 

World  tm) .  825,470  300,970 

World  (.S) .  464,284  167,102 

Grand  Total  .  2,1.57,764  792,113 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  (m)  .59.3,852  535,258 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Times-lferald  (d) .  .  1,1.54,207  1,12.3,901 

•Times-llerald  (S)..  485,3.50  480,488 

N'ews  (e) .  9.31,777  787,075 

Post(m) .  1,.389,189  1,344,415 

{Post  (S) .  6.32,247  .549,503 

Star  (e) .  1,627,99.3  1,.541,110 

tStar(.S) .  688,844  665,709 

Grand  Total  6,909,607  6.492.201 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican  (m) _  736,246  612,655 

Republican  (.S) .  283,355  210,784 

Democrat  (e) . Not  Published  328,939 

.American  (e) .  950,334  7.36,464 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
V’indicator  Tele¬ 
gram  (e) .  601,972  866,46 J 

{Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram  (S) .  287,985  422,884 

Grand  Total .  889,957  1,289,349 

IMEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY.  “THIS  WEEK"  &  PARADE 
JUNE,  1947 

•‘■AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
81,086  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  23,86.3  lines,  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Alltany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chi- 
ca^  Herald-.American,  Detroit  Times, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-.American,  San  Antonio  Light 
and  Washington  Times-Herald. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
81,086  lines  in  Buffalo  (Courier  Extiress, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  liiilletin. 

•"AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
90,145  lines  in  Portland  Oregonian. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY’  f.inage 
90,14.5  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  2.3,863  lines  in  Ixis  .Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer. 

t  'THIS  WEEK”  Linage  of  60,972  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  6gures  of  the 
.Atlanta  Journal,  Ba  timore  Sun,  Bintiing- 
ham  News  it  Age-Herald,  Boston  Herald, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Des  Moines  Register, 
Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  .Star,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  MilwauKee  Journal, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  New  V‘ork  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 
St.  I.a>uis  Globe  Democrat  and  Washington 
Star. 

t“THIS  WEEK"  Linage  of  60,235  lines 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  of  48,39,3  lines 
in  Chicago  Daily  News. 

{"PARADE"  Linage  of  14,857  lines  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  6gures  of  Akr  'ti 
Beacon  Journal,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El 
Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch,  Fort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette,  Houston  Post,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times  ITnion,  Toledo  Times,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Wichita  Eagle  and  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  ‘lelegram. 

{"PARADE”  Linage  of  14.825  lines  in 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Newark  Star 
I-edger,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  American. 

{"PARADE”  Linage  of  14,842  lines  in 
Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

{"PARADE”  Linage  of  12,452  lines  in 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 

{  SPLIT-RUN  Linage  New  York  News 
(m).  .349,383  lines  and  (S),  214,69.5  lines. 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Advertising  Linage  Service 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 


1.888.842 

MACY 


Grand  Total  1 ,949.935 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
CROUP 

Mamaroneck 

Times  (e) .  297.219 

Mt.  Vernon  .Argus  (e)  614,183 

New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  .Star  fe) .  800,342 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  (e) .  273,747 

Peekskill  Star  (e)..  .  3.58..507 

Port  Chester  Item  (e)  ,570,532 

Tarrytown  News  (e)  283,399 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  fe) ... .  618,6.59 

White  Plains  Dis¬ 
patch  (e) .  795.574 


Grand  Total  4.612.(.82  3,8.57.616 

WICHITA,  KANS. 


Beacon  fe) .  883. 1<«)  778,907 

Iteacon  (S) .  249,688  406,329 

Eagle  (ml .  706,191  6I.5,.596 

Eagle  (e) .  749,776  640,7.37 

{Eagle  (S) .  375.920  ;«)8,616 

Grand  3'otal .  2,964,774  2,7,50,185 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1947  I94fi 

Telegram  (m) .  815,846  666,841 

Telegram  (S) .  398,855  369,644 

Gazetted  Post  (e)..  9.56.586  761,497 


Chronicle  (m) .... 

342,644 

285,824 

Chronicle  (S) . 

191,820 

177,231 

Herald  (e) . 

370,870 

275,421 

Herald  (S) . 

142,715 

111,415 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  1,048,049 

849,891 

BARTLESVILLE,  OKLA. 

Kxaminer  (m) .... 

246,309 

Figures 

Tvnterprise  (e) .  .  .  . 

19.3,702 

not 

Kxaminer-Bnter- 

avail* 

prise  (S) . 

123,ll!7 

aide 

Grand  Total 

.563,178 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Sun  (m)  . 

4.58,419 

405,712 

Press  (e) . 

8.50,181 

840,6.52 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

.  1,308,600 

1,246,.364 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph  (e) . 

285,202 

Figures 

Telegraph  (,S) . 

195,039 

not 

avail- 

Grand  "Total 

480,241 

able 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette  (m) . 

.569,699 

Gazette  (S) . 

325,816 

241,.571 

Mail  (e) . 

6.56,410 

.578,891 

Mail  (S) . 

2.32,750 

204,462 

Grand  ToUl .  920,924  766,789  Grand  Total .  2,171,287  1,797,982 


Oiiserver  (m) . 

Observer  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

Grand  Total. . . . 


State  (tn) . 

,  567,373  i 

277,589 

State  (.S) . "1  332,581  i 

158,646 

Record  (e) . 

606,720  ’ 

247,634 

Grand  Total . 

l,506,674Tfc.  683,869 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Journal  (e) . 

792,292 

554,389 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard  (e) . 

581,492 

Figures 

Register*Guard  (S). 

174,435 

not 

avail- 

Grand  Total . 

755,927 

able 

FOND  DU 

LAC,  WIS 

Commonwealth- 

Reporter  (e) . 

571,801 

440,629 

FORT  SMITH,  ARK. 

S,  W.  .\merican  (m) 

483,273 

305,338 

Times-Record  (e)... 

495,873 

305,247 

S.  W'.  Times- 

Record  (S) . 

216,173 

156,743 

Grand  Total . 

1,195,319 

767,328 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times  (e) . 

650,189 

Figures 

Times  (S) . 

316,935 

not 

-  - 

avail- 

(iraiid  Total . 

967,124 

able 

HAVERHILL,  MAo-s. 

Gazette  (e) . 

499,582 

Figures 

not  avail- 

able 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Ivedger  (m). 

6.55,.582 

306,608 

Clarion-Ledger  (S).. 

370,167 

267,097 

Daily  News  (e) .  .  . . 

614,768 

467,790 

Daily  News  (S) . . . . 

337,233 

25:1,558 

(^raiitl  Total . 

1,977,7.50 

1,385,053 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Gazette  (m) . 

748,8.57 

612,797 

(jazette  (S^ . 

.3.58,733 

260.438 

Democrat  (e) . 

7.55,220 

.541,182 

Democrat  (S) . 

290,961 

159,951 

Grand  Total . 

2,153,771 

1,574,368 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent  (m) . . . 

729,424 

612,519 

Independent  (S) .  . . 

299,113 

288,796 

Press-Telegram  (e) . 

825,213 

481,684 

Press-Telegram  (S). 

371,770 

268,317 

Grand  Total . 

2,225,520 

1,651,316 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  (m) . 

523,576 

465,944 

Journal  (e) . 

296,699 

292,661 

Grand  Total . 

820,275 

758,605 

OKMULGEE.  OKLA. 

1947 

1946 

Times  (e) . 

175,458 

160,2.39 

Times  Democrat  (S) 

98,494 

96,847 

Grand  Total . 

273,952 

257,086 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Independent  (m) . . .  630,797 

(4  times  a  week) 

Independent  (S).  .  .  322,600 

Star  News  (e) .  667,860 

Star-News  (S) .  .372,676 

Grand  Total .  1,993,933 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call  (ni) .  826,518 

News  (e) .  1,034,664 

Grand  Total .  1,861,182 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal  (e) .  816,015 

Times  (m) .  685,768 

Times  (S) .  396,424 

Grand  Total .  1,918,207 


Bi 


Grand  Total  1.9'24,608  1.594.623 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times  (m) .  971,813  772,129 

Star  (e) .  1.059,633  799,448 

.Star(S) .  831,153  679,518 

( ’.rand  Total .  2,862,619  2,2.51,l'!'o 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times  (e)  .  .  596,32,3  499.  >4' 

Capital  Times  (S) .  .  231,896  209,"  " 

Wis.  State  Journal  (e)  614,124  .501,11'*' 

Wis.  State  Journal  (S)  229,4.32  218,3.) 

Grand  Total .  1,671,77.5  1,428,:!'8 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
.Standard-l'inies  (e).  .594,608  .549,31 

Stamlard-Times  (.S).  196,490  141.i:d 

Grand  Total .  791,098  690.4 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX 
Brownsville  Herald  (e)  266,406  198.4} 

Brownsville  Herald  (S)  162,162  124.99 

Harlingen  Star  (m) .  296,786  l"9.8 

llarlingen  Star  (S). .  2.39,()64 

McAllen  Monitor  (e)  288, .568  168.4 

McAllen  Monitor  (S)  218,946  112. 


Grand  Total .  1,471,932  934.84 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram  (e) .  458,668  381. 


2,1.32,446  1,660,916  Telegram  (e) .  458,668  381. 
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distributors  and  allied  in- 
^sts  used  the  greater  part 
their  regular  advertising  ap- 
popriations  to  foster  this  na- 
jDwide  program. 

)(ills-‘Morris  Co.,  of  Mem- 
ai5,  Tenn.,  wholesale  distrib- 
ars  of  automotive  parts  and 
ctessories,  has  inaugurated  an- 
aer  “Take  Care  of  Your  Car” 
impaign  with  initial  copy  in 
(e  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
bL  Later  M-M  contemplates 
milar  advertisements  through- 
its  trade  territory. 

^eomy  Nylons 

p'E  new  colors,  promoted  as 
Dream  Tones,”  in  which 
Liieo  nylons,  produced  by  May 
pcEwen  Kaiser  Co.,  of  Burling- 
-  N.  C.,  are  to  appear  this  fall, 
.1  be  extensively  advertised 
id  merchandised  in  a  special 
bpaign  now  being  readied. 
IH.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.) 

Ippointments 

pKERVE  Industry  Council  to 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Chi- 
kgo  and  Minneapolis,  advertls- 
Ig  and  public  relations.  A.  C. 
pignow,  account  executive. 
Kantor’s,  Inc.,  Montgomery, 
lia.,  manufacturers  of  Kantor's 
pshine  Silver  Polish,  to  M.  R. 
fopmeyer  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Paul’s  Beauty  Products, 
Manufacturers  of  wavesets,  Buf- 
Blo,  N.  Y.  Ellis  Advertising  Co., 
nSalo  office.  Karl  Manhardt, 
Itcount  executive. 

Stromberg  -  Carlson  Co.,  of 
lochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Federal  Ad- 
Ktiixng  Agency,  Inc.,  complete 
pe  of  radio  instruments.  Gil- 
b  Sullivan,  account  exec- 
tve. 

Ibdel  Cleaner 

ATOLITE  CO.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is 
introducing  its  new  Model 
leaning  fluid  with  newspaper 
lace  in  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
puston  and  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
MS  are  to  expand  into  other 
hies.  Henry  M.  Haney  Adver- 
bg  Agency,  Dallas,  has  the 
iKount. 

I^res  Heralded 
ImoUR  KAMENY  ASSO- 
CIATEIS,  New  York,  has  been 
^inted  to  handle  the  adver- 
png  and  public  relations  for 
Wld  Pictures,  Inc.  Nat  Ka- 
»ny  is  the  account  executive. 
An  intensive  national  pub- 
tity  campaign,  hitting  news- 
ipers,  is  being  mapped.  Herald 
ctures,  leading  Negro  motion 
cture  company  in  the  United 
^tes,  has  plans  calling  for  a 
inimum  of  six  full-length  pie¬ 
ces  a  year.  Recently-released 
>pia  Cinderella”  is  currently 
peiving  national  promotion.  In 


141,134 

•■,'111.4.5.1 

•UP,  TEX 
195,41 
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1.428,798 

ss.  L  - 

.549,31^  offing  are  various  product 

. l^ins  with  Herald  Picture  stars. 

1  addition  to  individual  pic 
^  publicity,  emphasis  will  be 
TO  to  institutional  advertising 


}-o^B  ^  P*'onootion.  The  Herald  pol- 
16300^  '  pioneering  in  the  field,  is  to 
1684W  *>k  away  from  the  stereotyp- 
112.2M  [of  Negro  artists  so  carefully 
wed  to  by  major  studios.  As 
ck  Goldberg,  president  of  the 
381, 'W  Bpany,  pointed  out  at  a  re¬ 


cent  executive  luncheon,  “It  is 
up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  an 
a^or  will  not  be  ‘type-cast’  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  color  of  his  skin 
or  the  shape  of  his  nose.”  The 
Herald  premise  that  “drama  is 
color  blind”  will  be  made  the 
dominant  theme  of  Herald’s  in¬ 
stitutional  promotion. 

Ad  Lever-age 

PLANS  to  spend  $2,000  starting 

in  September  in  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  present 
media  and  copy  themes  on  seven 
of  its  products  through  four  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lever  Brothers  Co. 
through  its  president,  Charles 
Luckman. 

Those  to  be  tested  include  Lux 
and  Lux  Flakes,  through  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.;  Lifebuoy, 
Rinso  and  Spry,  through  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan;  Swan  soap, 
through  Young  &  Rubicam,  and 
Pepsodent  dentifrices,  through 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

All  major  media  and  themes 
presently  employed  by  these 
brands  will  be  thoroughly  re¬ 


checked,  Luckman  stated,  in¬ 
cluding  long-established  radio 
shows. 

Tests  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  comparative  costs  and 
effectiveness  and  also  will  be 
made  on  such  media  as  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  car  cards, 
outdoor  signs  and  movie  films. 

Luckman  pointed  out  that  the 
$2,000,000  to  be  spent  on  the 
tests  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  advertising  budget  which 
exceeds  $15,000,000. 

Curtains 

PORTAGE  DRAPERIES  CO., 

INC.,  New  York  City,  will  re¬ 
lease  an  advertising  campaign 
this  fall  on  its  line  of  Port-Edge 
marquisette  curtains.  Lawrence 
Fertig  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will  be  the 
agency. 

Cleaners 

LEWYT  CORP.  of  Brooklyn  has 

appropriated  $1,000,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  its  new  vacuum  clean¬ 
er,  utilizing  all  types  of  media, 
from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  1,  1948,  the 
organization’s  fiscal  year. 


Pillsbury's  Best 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Pills- 
bury  Mills,  Inc.,  in  its  annual 
report,  otmounced  it  had  in¬ 
creased  its  advertising  budget 
substantially  during  the  last 
crop  year  when  sales  reached 
$188,270,000,  against  $140- 
304,000  a  year  ago. 

"Your  company  continued 
to  stress  advertising  and  has 
again  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  activity,"  said 
Philip  W.  Pillsbury.  president, 
in  his  review,  “In  addition,  a 
large  subscription  has  also 
been  made  to  cooperate  in 
the  milling  industry's  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
program  for  increasing  the 
public  consumption  of  bread- 
stuffs." 


Sell  shoes  to 


not  to 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  For  64  years  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been 
uniquely  the  newspaper  of  the  newspaper  business. 
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Cameraman's 
Assailant 
Must  Pay  $31.60 

Derry,  N.  H. — Chester  Davis, 
reporter-photographer  for  New 
Hampshire  News,  was  assaulted 
last  week  by  an  alleged  ex-con¬ 
vict  when  he  took  a  picture  of 
slot  machines  in  operation  at 
a  resort. 

Although  his  camera  was 
wrecked,  Davis  saved  the  film 
by  slipping  it  under  his  shirt. 

The  resulting  picture,  showing 
a  small  boy  standing  with  his 
back  to  one  of  the  machines,  has 
prompted  local  officials  to  press 
charges  of  gambling  against  the 
owners  of  the  resort. 

In  a  front-page,  byline  story 
the  day  following  the  assault, 
Davis  told  what  happened.  Im¬ 
mediately  above  his  story  were 
two,  3-column  pictures:  one 
taken  after  the  incident,  show¬ 
ing  him  with  a  bloody  nose  and 
a  smashed  camera;  the  other  of 
the  slot  machines. 

Davis  had  this  to  say: 

‘‘When  the  flash  went  off  a 
tough  character  went  into  ac¬ 
tion.  He  smashed  the  camera 
and  delivered  an  unexpected 
punch  that  sent  me  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  .  .  .” 

Davis  was  with  two  other 
News  reporters  at  the  time,  Jus¬ 
tin  F.  Gallagher  and  Jerome  L. 
Smith.  Both  of  them,  as  well 
as  Davis,  took  the  stand  against 
the  assailant,  Alfred  De  Angelis, 
who  was  found  guilty  and  fined 
$20  and  costs  of  $11.60. 

■ 

Murray  Offers  Plan 
To  Ration  Newsprint 

Washington — Return  of  news¬ 
print  rationing  with  the  third 
quarter  of  1945  as  the  base 
period,  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  of  Montana,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  session. 

Murray  suggests  creation  of  a 
Newsprint  Emergency  Adminis¬ 
tration  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  with  power  to  re¬ 
strict  publishers  from  receiving 
more  than  120%  of  the  tonnage 
they  used  in  the  base  period, 
for  consumption  in  any  calendar 
quarter. 


Lots  of  Business, 

But  Little  Profit 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Some  go  up¬ 
stairs  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  some  go  down  for  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

The  News  lunchroom  is  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third 
floors,  and  it’s  a  lively  place, 
where  customers  are  from  all 
departments  of  the  newspaper. 

They  drink  about  112,488  cups 
of  coffee  a  year.  And  they 
spend  about  $55,000  on  food  and 
refreshments. 

But  the  News  makes  almost 
no  profit.  Last  year,  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  spent  22.7  cents, 
and  the  average  cost  was  22.02 
cents. 


White  Is  Right 

Redwood  City,  Calif. — Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Spangler,  publisher 
of  the  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
has  acknowledged  failure  of 
a  long  newspoper  campaign. 
Through  his  column,  "Under 
the  Courthouse  Dome."  he 
woged  a  one-man  battle  for 
red  fire  trucks  for  the  city,  but 
was  recently  outvoted  by  Fire 
Chief  foe  Lodi  and  City  Man¬ 
ager  E.  W.  Blom,  who  had  the 
final  vote.  The  city  recently 
accepted  delivery  on  two  new 
WHITE  fire  trucks  ond  Pub¬ 
lisher  Spangler  was  among 
the  first  to  be  given  a  trial 
ride. 

'Voice'  Program  Cut; 
Congress  Makes  Study 

Washington  —  To  meet  the 
problems  of  pruned  budget,  the 
State  Department  is  planning  to 
reduce  its  Voice  of  America  pro¬ 
grams  by  40%,  cut  its  staff  in 
half,  and  transfer  much  of  the 
programming  to  commercial 
companies. 

Concentration  on  night-time 
hours  will  make  it  possible  to 
come  within  the  $6,900,000  cost 
figure  determined  by  Congress, 
as  against  $8,400,000  allowed  last 
year. 

The  staff  of  more  than  500 
persons  in  the  International 
Broadcasting  Division  will  be 
slashed  to  about  225  when  pri¬ 
vate  contractors  assume  a  larger 
part  of  the  load  but  William 
Benton.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  believes 
much  of  the  personnel  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  commercial 
companies. 

Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith, 
(R.,  N.  J.  1  this  week  issued  a 
request  to  all  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  traveling  abroad  to 
seek  information  as  to  the  effec 
tiveness  of  the  ‘‘Voice’’  broad¬ 
casts  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Foreign  Information 
Service  program.  He  was  joined 
in  the  request  by  Rep.  Karl  E. 
Mundt,  (R.,  S.  D. )  who  heads 
a  similar  group  from  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


NEWS! 


Every  one  of  theae  menasea 
could  feature  current  aaaim- 
menta  for  many  of  the  moat 
famouB  newapapera  in  the  coun¬ 
try  .  .  .  exactins  clienta,  who 
never  take  chancea.  (A  Ions 
liH^f  referencea  on  requeat). 

We  apecialize — and  have,  for 
6B  yeara— In  Repaira.  Piamant- 
linir,  Erectinir,  Servlclny.  Mov- 
Inx,  Enxinrering-  .  .  .  for  every 
type  of  presa.  A  reliable  24- 
hour  aervlce. 

Thia  Service  ia  Nation-Wide. 

INSTALLATION  ENGINEEKS 


ICENTRE- AMMON  CO... 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
4  timat — .40  par  lina  par  intarfion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  lina 
2  timas — .90  par  lina  par  intarfion 
4  fimat — .80  par  lina  par  intarfion 
3  linat  minimum 

Count  approximateljr  five,  6  latter 
words,  one  line. 

Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 
Tbare  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  on 
each  order. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  at  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

newspapeOrokers 

CAPABLE  UA'NDLlMi,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feigbner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS, Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezsanine 
New  York  17,  New  York 

NEWSPAPERS — Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

4kASound  investments  in  selected  Pub¬ 
lication  Properties  Arthur  W.  Styp«, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

.SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
,1.  R.  Gabbert,  35  years  a  publisher. 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOlTSALE 

ONE  OF  TENNESSEE'S  better  rlaas 
weekly  newspapers  in  County  seat, 
no  competition,  yearly  gross  over 
$25,000.  ABC  list.  More  than  2600, 
paid  in  advance,  subscribers;  lots  of 
job  work,  plenty  of  competent  help, 
good  supply  of  newsprint,  above  aver¬ 
age  e^ipment,  low  rent.  Price  $20,- 
OOOj  Terms  can  be  arranged.  It  ia 
more  essential  that  we  find  the  right 
person  who  understands  bow  to  get 
along  in  a  Southern  community  and 
who  knows  the  country  newspaper 
business,  than  it  is  that  they  have  all 
tile  price  in  cash.  This  is  a  real  money 
maker  and  we  do  not  desire  a  lot  of 
lengthy  correspondence.  If  yon  are 
really  ready  to  deal,  we  invite  you  to 
come  and  investigate.  J.  Frank  Bar- 
low,  Enterprise,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


45  YEAR  OLD  UNOPPOSED  Vir¬ 
ginia  County  seat  weekly;  well-equip¬ 
ped  shop;  4-page  press,  folder.  Model 
5  linotype,  saw,  new  Hammond 
Kaster,  8  x  12  and  10  x  15  C&P  job- 
bera,  over  100  cases  type,  many  new 
faces.  Oroaaii^  over  $'7,000,  could  be 
increased  50%.  Located  quaint  old 
town  near  rivers  and  Chesapeake  bay. 
Good  huntiag,  dsfiing.  70  miles 
Richmond,  75  Fredericksburg.  Ideal 
man  and  wife.  $7,500.  Substantial 
cash.  Box  7857,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOUTHWEST  daily  for  sale.  Grow¬ 
ing  area. 

Mountain  state  daily  at  fair  price. 
Half  interest  weekly  in  mountain 
state  for  shop  man.  Need  $10,000. 
Exclusive  California  weekly,  southern. 
Cash  required  $13,000. 

Washington  weekly,  cash  down  $13M. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

SUMMER  LIST  NOW  READY,  des¬ 
cribing  100  selected  dsily  and  weekly 
newspapers  for  sale.  Yours  for  the 
ashing.  May  Bros.,  Biinghamton,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

OKLAHOMA  daily  with  over  3,0 
circulation  in  prosperous  growing  i; 
cultural  community,  grossing  a 
$80,000,  with  fine  plant  in  own  bui 
ing,  no  radio  station.  Priced  at  $S 
000,  half  cash. 

HARVEY  MALOTT 

150  Broadway,  _  New  York,  N. 


For  Sale 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eastern  state — good  plant 
Will  earn  $12,000 
$75,000— Half  cash 
Box  7863,  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

DAILY  in  town  8M  to  15M  popn 
tion  with  good  equipment,  no  compe 
lion,  wanted  in  Eastern  seaboard  an 

Box  7870,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WEST  Coast  daily  or  weekly  want 
$30M-$125M.  Unopposed,  job  pri 
ing  plant,  2M-5M  circulation.  B 

7816,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  LEASE — Two  si 
livewire  newspapermen — under  4 
would  like  to  lease  daily  newspap 
East  central  states  or  Atlantic  coai 
area  preferred,  but  not  absolutely  ( 
sential.  Both  men  experienced  in 
phases  newspaper  operation,  includi 
commercial  printing.  Now  local 
Pittsburgh  area.  Ultimate  objective 
purchase.  Capable,  aggressive  ii 
ment  assured,  guaranteeing  you 
velopment  of  property.  Excellent 
ferences  as  to  character  and  financ 
responsibility.  Exceptional  opportunj 
for  publisher  anxious  to  retire  » 
steady  income,  who  wants  to  be  a 
his  paper  and  community  are  p 
tected.  Box  7729,  Editor  X  Publi^ 
WANT  CONTROL  OR  nil  of  daily! 
pleasant  city  (not  a  suburb)  in  Col 
rado.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Ca 
furnia  doing  gross  about  million.  K 
collently  financed,  experienced  pi 
lisher.  B(«  7842,  Editor  A  Publiali 

'^WE  HAVE  A  CLIENT  VVHO 
ANXIOUS  TO  PURCHASE  A  DAI 
NEWSPAPER  THAT  IS  MAKIN 
MONEY.  OUR  CLIENT  HAS  U 
LIMITED  EINANCES  AND  IS 
NANCIALLY  CAPABLE  OF  PL 
CHASING  AS  LARGE  A  NEV. 
PAPER  AS  IS  PUBLISHED.  BUYE 
WITH  THIS  TYPE  OF  MONEY  A 
NOT  ALWAYS  AROUND.  IF  Y 
WANT  TO  CASH  IN  YOUR  CHI 
FOR  INCOM-E  TAX  REASONS  ' 
INHERITANCE  TAX  REASONS,  ' 
FOR  ANY  OTHER  CAUSE,  YO 
RESPONSE  TO  THIS  ADVERTI 
MENT  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  STRI 
EST  CONFIDENCE.  BOX  NUMB 
7846,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


I  ifil  i  Mi  I'wi  ■  II I  J,,  i  it-ii 


DUPLKX  Tubular  16  and  82 
presses,  stereotype  equipment, 
drives.  Box  7766,  Editor  A  Publish 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Paper  Roll  Elevators 
Each  Three  Floors  High 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Can  be  seen  in  operation 
Box  7827,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  2,  1 
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y  are  pT§Ohio. 


NICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

PAGE  HOE  preai  with  color 
lers,  2  folders,  22%  inch  cat  off. 
convert  to  two  16  psee  presses, 
diate  delivery.  Journal-Tribune 
lithing  Company,  Sioux  City  1,  lown. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Ji  American  32  lb.  Standard  Sise 
I  er  Sheets.  Box  7781,  Editor  k 

t.;:shi‘r _ _ 

r:lS.\LE:  Linotype  gas  fed  mono- 
pot.  Linotype  DC  motor,  5  Hoe 
;:t)  Catting  Knives  complete.  2  Scott 
■trs.  22%"  cut-ofT.  In  excellent 
i.nun.  1  Folder  now  in  operation, 
be  dismantled  in  few  weeks.  1 
rir-r  in  storage.  Inspection  invited. 

I  7852,  Editor  Je  Publisher^ _ 

SEWSPAPER^  FOLDKRS  HANOLE 
I.  7  or  8-cul.,  4  folds,  motors  in- 
>  -d.  Dodson  Printers  Supply  Com- 
691  W.  Whitehall  St.  S.  W., 
"  MS.  Georgia.  _ 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AO  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22-%"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa- 
ind  Printing  Plant;  Hall  B'orm 
•IS  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
'li;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
Composing  Room  Saws; 
S'  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
-■rs,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 
;frs  (30  days'  delivery).  Thomas 
Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
I  38"  Premier  Automatic  Unit, 
lipped  with  suction  pile  feeder  and 
ission  pile  delivery.  It  can  be 
3  running.  Standard  accessories 
14.875.  Will  load.  Erect  at  once, 
(jre'tsmen  Finance  Company.  East 
I  and  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 


MECHAKICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


32-Page  Hoe,  ADeck 

Single  Width,  22  %"  Cut-Off 

32-Paqe  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Double  Width,  21V(i"  Cut-Off 
Goss  Double  folder  22  %"  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339  Inverness,  Florida 


PAPER  rewinding  machine  now  in  op¬ 
eration  equipped  with  slitting  attach¬ 
ments.  Will  handle  all  width  rolls,  A. 
C.  Motor.  Write  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina  Post. 


-ST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE  Subject  To  Prior  Sale 

Sotc  HI  Snpprl  ‘vf>v+iinlfi  suspension,  we  offer  a 

TOSS  ni  opeea  oexrupie  newspaper  plant.  Ii 


mm 


liod  press  for  a  medium  sized  Mrst  class  condit 
baper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 

plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages  hOE  Quad  newsp 
|ht,  48  collect)  double  folder,  22%"  cut-off,  fou 
V16"  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete  extra  color  deck 
10  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab-  ler-Hammer  electr 
Can  be  seen  and  operatpd.  28,000,  16  page 

nasonable  offer  declined.  Build-  hour,  14  000  per  I 

■Mt  be  vacated.  print  tabloid. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American  HOE  curved  castin 

Waterbury  01,  Connecticut _  finishing  machine, 

I  WILL  make  attractive  prices, 

I  b.,  Cleveland,  on  the  following 
s  equipment:  Chemco  Roll  Strip 
Camera,  19"  x  24",  disappearing 
mechanism,  Zeiss  Apo  Tessar 
have  been  using  for  color  work 
'ill  as  line  and  halftone  produc- 
7200  pounds  all-purpose  type 
><  testing  5.50  tin,  82.70  lead, 

11.80  antimony,  cast  in  Margach 
—will  sell  at  25%  off  current 
one  complete  Duplex  Tubu- 
Plate-Casting  Box,  water-cooled; 
idditional  Duplex  Tubular  Plate- 
8  boxes,  but  not  complete  since 
:tions  are  larking;  Stereotype 
Furnace,  capacity  4500  lbs., 

^meter  bowl,  gas  burner,  4'6"  x 
<ime  canopy  included;  one  Inter- 
*  Pot  equipped  with  monomelt. 

‘|aa-fired;  one  Linotype  Pot,  also 
.one  1/3  h.p.  Westinghonse 
^lung  Intertype  Motor,  AO;  one 
nderslung  Intertype  Motor,  DO; 
evators  iHsmllton  old-style  Linotype  Hag- 
Hiqh  ?  Racks,  rapacity  eight  magasines 
“  i;  ISO  full-page  newspaper  storage 
■rov  "elded  and  ground,  will  sell 

»tKT  Itt  or  singly;  two  18"  flat  Belt 
■^Tors,  one  65'  long.  Other 
leration  both  with  5-ply  rubber-and-can- 
hslts,  larger  conveyor  driven  by 
'liklicher  motor,  smaller  by  2  h.p. 

*otor.  Shopping  News,  5809  Ham- 
'  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  _ 
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Due  to  suspension,  we  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  daily  newspaper  plant.  In  use 
until  January  29.  1947.  Everything 
in  Ifirst  class  condition. 

HOE  Quad  newspaper  press  11347, 
22  %"  cut-off,  four  plate  wide  with 
extra  color  deck,  twin  folders,  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  electric  controls,  speed 
28,000,  16  page  standard  size  per 

hour,  14,000  per  hour  32  page.  'Will 
print  tabloid. 

HOB.I  curved  casting  box.  Hoe  plate¬ 
finishing  machine,  two-ton  gas  fired 
pot.  Hot  flat-caster,  two  Speed 
scorchers,  stereo  saw.  Duplex  heavy 
duty  mat  roller. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINES,  1  Model  14 
t:46532  3  Model  8's  249069,  252346- 
R.  252069R.  3  Model  5's  28741R, 
211197,  212500.  Late  model  Elrod, 
late  model  Ludlow,  two  cabinets  of 
mats,  loads  of  new  foundry  type, 
Vandercook  Proof  Press,  Wesel  power 
galley  Proof  Press,  Miller  Pedestal 
saw,  steel  base  and  supplies,  mats 
for  all  linotypes. 

PHOTO-Engraving  Department,  com¬ 
plete  to  make  cuts  up  to  page  size. 
Camera.  etcher,  chooper,  vacuum 
frame,  Royle  Router,  etc. 

ELROD  Machine  2E1107G,  Ludlow 
Machine  24393,  Turtles  and  Chases. 

This  plant  is  complete  and  ready  to 
produce  a  paper.  Will  be  sold  as  a 
unit  for  $125,000  00.  Broker's  com¬ 
mission  subject  to  negotiation. 


MEOIANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  QUAD 

B’OUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CUT-OB’F 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  K.  40th  St.,  Nev'  York  City 


FOK  SALK — Hoe  heavy-duty  gtraight 
pattern  octuple  with  auperimposed 
color  deck;  double  folder;  three  roll- 
brackets  with  power  hoists  on  each 
end;  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors;  spray 
ink  fountains;  DC  230  volt  motors 
with  Cutler-Hammer  controls.  Will  be 
sold  quickly.  Write  at  once  if  inter¬ 
ested.  Box  7732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

LUDLOW  MACHINE 

22  %  em  mold,  water  cooled, 
Electric  pot.  AC  motor, 

5  fonts  of  mats, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

17  E.  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT  Dry  Mat  Roller,  full  page  size, 
3  b.p.  A.C.  motor  included,  good  work¬ 
ing  condition.  General  Manager, 
Newsday,  283  Main  Street,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  New  York. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  basa 
Newsprint.  15",  16",  17",  18",  19', 
20",  21",  22",  24",  27",  28’  jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carload 
lot.s — Wire  or  phone  yonr  require- 
menta.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street. 
.V.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


FOR  SALE 

We  Offer  For 
Immediate  Delivery 
Subject  To  Prior  Sale 


WALTER  READE,  JR. 

701  7th  Avenue 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
or  phone: 

Circle  5-5250 


FOR  SALE 

I  24-cycle  Hoe  Pancoast  Press 

Complete  with  two  100  H.  P.  press 
drives,  two  single  folders  and  rubber 
rollers. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Can  be  seen  in  operation 
_ Box  7828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Available  Immediately. 
Hoe  48.pBge  press  with  half-deck  for 
color;  22%  cut-off;  AC  220  volt,  3 
phase,  60  cycle  motors  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  controls;  rubber  rollers; 
double  folder;  conveyors.  Will  handle 
many  combinations  from  48-page  black 
with  extra  color  on  four  outside  pages, 
to  eight-page  comic  with  four  colors 
on  four  outside  pages  and  two  colors 
bn  four  inside  pages.  Will  also  handle 
tabloid.  Stereotype  pieces  available. 
Priced  low  for  quick  deal.  Box  7781, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  Deck  Type  Press  In 
good  condition  with  pair  of  folders; 
motor  roll  hoist. 


22%"  cut-off;  extra  color  deck; 

Can  print  four  i>ages  4  colors — four 
pages  3  colors — either  7  or  8  column 
plates  or  can  be  used  as  a  straight 
black  and  white  press. 

100  h.  p.  motor  Cline  drive. 

Electrical  control  panel — 220  v.  8 
phase  60  cycle. 

Box  7753,  Editor  tc  Pnblisher. _ 

- _ r  •■v,-  ■  I  I  q 

FOR  SALE  Model  B  two-way  Duplex 
Plat  Bed  Press.  2  sets  roller  cores, 
blankets,  10  H.  P.  220-V-A/C  variable 
speed  motor  control,  16  single  and 
one  double  page  chases,  full  page  flat 
casting  box.  All  equipment  in  daily 
operation,  available  around  October  1, 
a  real  buy  for  cash.  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  Denton,  Texas. 

NEWSPRINT  for  delivery  August  thru 
November.  17",  18",  34",  55",  66",  99*. 
Mostly  N.  Amer.,  some  foreign.  Riker 
Paper  Co.  1476  B'way,  N.  Y.  0. 


THREE  200  H.P. 
EDGERMOOR  BOILERS 

Oil-Fired,  100  Tube 

Serial  Nos.  2652-3-4 
Immediate  delivery-complete  with 
all  accessories. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation 
Box  7829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

16  PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  eonaidsr  24  page 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapida,  North  Carolina. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


24  or  32-Page  single  width  Press; 
^-Psge  folder,  21  %"  sheet  cut. 
Box  7859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J5,  $8,  514,  LINOTYPES 

Box  7849,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED— We  are  in 
the  market  for  roll  newsprint.  Roll 
sizes  necessary  52%  inch  and  70  inch. 
Quote  price  and  shipping  date  up  to 
23  ton.  The  News-Chronicle,  Shippens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYPING 
Machinery  for  23  9/16"  length  sheet 
cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace.  Advise  condition  and  price.  Box 
78.56,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One,  two,  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  21%  cut-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7668,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
press,  21  %"  cut-off.  Box  7667,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Tubular  2  to  1  sixteen  page  news¬ 
paper  press.  Duplex,  Goss  or  Hoe. 
Write  Capital-Gazette  Press.  Annapo¬ 
lis,  Md.,  giving  price,  ago,  speed,  cut¬ 
off  and  overall  dimensions. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypea  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  casting  box, 
double  tail  cutter,  and  ahaver  for 
23  9/16"  cut-off.  Box  7853,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 

inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Eight  page  deck  for  Duplex  2  to  1 
Tubular  press.  Will  consider  4  page 
unit.  Post-Bulletin,  Rochester,  Minn. 

~^SPAPER  PRESS  ENCINEEXS  ~ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
asseqibling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANECfUS^OR  SALE~~ 

FOR  SALE — One  Levy  Proces.s  Gal¬ 
lery  Engravurea  Camera,  complete  with 
one  16  %"  Goerz  Artar  Lens.  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Price  $375.00.  Used  until 
recently.  Good  condition.  Inquire  Box 
7738,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES— Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  featnre  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
mactic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson.  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 

Tennessee. _ 

600  fillers  for  only  $1.  Send  only  $1 
for  600  original,  hilarious  jokes  to 
LAUGHS  UNLIMITED.  276  W.  43rd 

Street,  New  York  City. _ 

FREE-Iancing  in  France;  want  5  more 
.areonnts;  local  angles;  Box  7851.  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

MR.  EDITOR: — Will  you  try,  FREE 
of  coat,  my  daily  verse  feature,  which 
has  subscribers  of  8  years  standing! 
State  when  you  wish  service  to  start — 
30  RELEASES  will  be  mailed  you  im¬ 
mediately.  No  ohligatinn.  Write  today. 

DONALD  J.  MacOARGO 
60  Weldon  Street,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


WKKKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
HoUrwood  38,  California. 


rewsfafer  services 


FASHION  ART  SKETCHfs"  for  ad- 
rertiaers,  newspapers,  magaiines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Fast  service,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  "Write  Ray  Lajoie, 
Island  Creek,  Massachusetts. 


PUBLISHERS  PACINO  STRIKE 
ULTIMATUM  investigate  the  Cbntin- 
ental  plan  of  action.  It  gnaranteaa 
^ntinuous  publication  of  yonr  paper. 
Replies  confidential.  Answer  with 
full  details  to  the  Continental  Pmb- 
Hshing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Lynwood, 
California. _ 

PROFIT  TR.4I.\I.\0  FOR 

YOUR  WA.NT  AD  STAFF 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  In 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  & 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  F’irst  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  & 
Pickett’s  "W’ant  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  |25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  t  PICKETT 
Dally  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Fla. 

HELP  WAWTEU— ADMlWlSTRATm 

A  YOUNG  man  has  tripled  an  eitab* 
liflhed  weekly’i  circulation  in  eirht 
monthi,  in  the  world*!  most  proiper* 
0U8  area— within  50  miles  of  New 
York  City.  He  needs  the  help  of  a 
food  adTertieing  man — or  woman — 
young,  some  experiences  selling  ability, 
intelligent,  personable,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  with  capacity  for  hard 
work  toward  an  excellent  future.  Box 

7715,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

MANAGKR  WANTED  —  Publisher 
southwestern  evening  dally,  town  of 
10,000,  offers  attractive  opportunity  to 
man  capable  of  handling  all  publishing 
Pftftils  and  assuming  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Give  full  personal  snd  business 
Qata.  Box  7841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WAWTEP— ADVERTISIWC 

CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager  to 
take  complete  charge  of  department. 
Prefer  a  man  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age,  experienced  in  different 
ejassifications  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  References  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  photograph.  Excellent 
position  for  the  right  man.  Write 
Business  Manager,  The  Bellingham 
Herald.  Bellingham,  "Washington. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Good  oppor 
funity  for  one  having  demonstrated 
ability  in  classified  field.  Metropolitan 
daily  experience  preferred.  State  age 
and  general  qualifications.  Box  7825. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE.  YOUNG  advertising  salesman 
wanted  by  evening  daily  In  South, 
11.000  cirenlation.  Capable  of  fair 
lay-outs,  at  least  3  years  experience. 
Competitive  selling  knowledge  desir¬ 
able  but  not  necessary.  Salary  open, 
no  odds  and  ends,  straight  display 
selling.  Housing  not  aeute.  "Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Photo.  Box  7751,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE,  young  advertising  executive, 
with  experience  in  making  local  na¬ 
tional  contacts,  capable  of  assuming 
position  as  National  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Should  have  merchandising,  as 
well  as  newspaper  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Fine  opportunity  for  ambitious, 
eonselenf ions,  man  to  make  big  way 
on  progressive  daily  in  city  with  ideal 
working  and  elimalie  ronditlons. 
Write  fully  stating  experience  and 
other  qualifications,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions.  Send  photograph  if  possible. 
.Address  .Tohn  Boettiger.  Publisher, 
THE  ARIZONA  TIMES.  Phoenix, 
Arisons. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


COPYWRITER  WANTED  AT  ONCE 
for  Northern  New  York  department 
store.  Write,  giving  training  and  in¬ 
cluding  tamplei  of  newspaper  or  ra¬ 
dio  copy.  Address  Mist  Alice  Mount, 
Advertiaing  Manager,  Emptall’t 
Watertown,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  display  man.  Sell¬ 
ing,  copy,  layout.  Small  Daily  in 
pleasant  community  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut,  near  New  York.  Write  Box 
7799,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


NATIONAL  advertising  solicitor  with 
good  sales  personality  and  stout  spirit, 
young  and  preferably  unmarried  be¬ 
cause  of  bousing  shortage  and  modest 
starting  salary.  Send  biography,  pho¬ 
tograph,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Advertising  Manager,  Char¬ 
lotte.  North  Carolina,  News. 


NEW  YORK  City  newspaper  has 
opening  in  it’s  National  Advertising 
Department  for  a  man  with  experience 
in  that  classification.  Preferably  one 
accustomed  to  making  calls  directly 
on  the  client  as  well  as  agencies. 
Complete  details  including  qualifica¬ 
tions.  salary,  etc.  Box  7797,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  display 
advertising  sales  person.  Immediate, 
permanent  position  with  opportunity 
in  Ohio  city.  Give  full  details.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Our  staff  knows  of 
this  advertisement.  Box  7757,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED — CLASSIFIED  sales  mana¬ 
ger-solicitor  for  New  England  50,000 
daily,  within  50  miles  of  Boston.  No 
"executive"  or  * ’chslr-warraer"  need 
apply.  Fantastic  opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  of  classified  revenue  for  a 
real  constructive  worker.  Box  7802, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELF  WANTED— CIRCULATION  ^ 

CIRCULA’nON  ROADMAN— Experi¬ 
enced  promotion  and  home  delivery 
man  for  six  day  Eastern  Penna.  daily. 
Must  be  young  and  aggressive.  Good 
salary  to  right  man.  Write  giving 
past  experience,  age  and  references. 
Reply  Box  7868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISTRICT  MAN.  Small  daily  near 
New  York.  Give  all  details  firat  letter. 

Box  7811.  Editor  ft  Pnbliiher. _ 

MORNING  Daily  A.B.C.  12,000,  de¬ 
sires  working  manager  who  can  in¬ 
crease  home  delivered  cirenlation. 
Salary  pins  liberal  bonus.  Box  7728. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  a  small  daily  newspaper  In  upper 
New  York  State.  MAN  desired.  Mnst  be 
aggressive,  able  to  bnild  cirenlation 
and  organize  home  delivery  aervice. 
Only  a  man  who  feels  he  can  fight 
stiff  competition  is  wanted.  "Write 
Box  7695,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HELF  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AOGRESSI"V"E  sports  editor  for 
Sonihern  afternoon  daily  40,000  eir- 
cnlation.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  7730, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  editor,  reporters.  Yonng  men 
experienced  on  small  Texas  dallies 
wishing  advancement  on  larger  Texas 
dsily.  Only  residents  of  Texas. 
Lonisiana.  Arkansas  or  Oklahoma  need 
apply.  State  age,  experience,  qnalifica- 
tiona.  Box  7733.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
D.AILY  facing  quick  expansion  in 
rapidly  growing  city  wants  managing 
editor  with  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
Society  editor  who  is  ton  prodneer 
and  judge  of  pirtiires  and  hard  hit¬ 
ting  reporter.  Box  7864,  Editor  A 
PiibFsher. 

EXPERIENCED  telegraph  man  with 
sparkle  and  eapahility  to  advance, 
wanted  by  long-established  Northwest 
paper.  Correspondence  also  invited, 
reporters  and  rewrite.  Box  7836,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


FAST  areiirate  desk  man.  single  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  fullest  defsils,  ineliiding 
salary  wanted,  photo  If  possible,  to 
Den  Morris.  Orlando  Evening  Star. 
Florida 


OENERAL  REPORTER  with  experl- 
enee  covering  county  seat  news. 
Florltfs  man  preferred.  Apply  Clear¬ 
water  Florida  Sun. 


HELF  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


MIDWEST  metropoltan  afternoon 
daily  has  job  open  for  copyreader  with 
minimum  four  yeara  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Box  7874,,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  editor  wanted  who  has 
good  small-town  newapaper  experience. 
Weil  established  paper,  keen  staff  now 
on  job.  Wiscon^n.  Write  Box  7736, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  daily  of  35,000  cir¬ 
culation  is  seeking  a  man  of  proven 
all-around  editorial  experience  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity  to  assist  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  news  department.  A  good 
position  for  a  man  who  can  measure 
up.  No  shoppers  please.  Box  7804, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  SITUATION  —  Mid¬ 
west  outstanding  daily,  for  an  all- 
around  reporter.  Mnst  be  sober,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable.  In  answering 
give  experience,  family  status,  recom¬ 
mendations  if  available  and  lalsry 
expected.  Gazette,  Sterling,  Illlnoii. 
REPORTER  with  at  least  two  yeara  ex¬ 
perience  to  work  on  New  England  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily.  State  full  details,  sal¬ 
ary,  etc.  Box  7871,,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  working  knowledg 
of  fundamental!  to  start  on  afternoon 
daily  at  $40,  40  hours,  sober,  young- 
izh.  Box  ’7776,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  Editor  with  make-np 
experience.  Give  experience,  age. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Hersld-Tri- 
bnne,  Sarasota,  Florida. 


TEXAS  small  dsily  needs  combination 
city  editor-telegraph  aditor  who  can 
grow  with  paper  into  better  job. 
Salary  open  depending  on  experience, 
background.  Prefer  southerner,  around 
30.  college  grsdnate.  Send  photo  and  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  7792,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is  address¬ 
ed  to  any  good  editorial  writer  who 
feels  he  is  bound  down  with  restric¬ 
tions,  stodgy  office  traditions,  and 
who  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
uninhibited  writing. 

Such  a  position  awaits  him  on  a 
progressive  and  thriving  midwestern 
daily  in  a  bustling  city  of  more  than 
200,000  population  provided  he  pos¬ 
sesses  these  important  qualities: 

1 —  .Ability  to  write  simply,  tersely 
and  briefly. 

2 —  An  open  mind  and  a  desire  to 
know  what  others,  including 
"the  man  on  the  street"  is 
thinking. 

3 —  Determination  to  fit  himself 
into  the  community  life  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  city  as  quickly 
and  as  fully  as  circumstances 
permit. 

4 —  A  recognition  that  this  Is  es¬ 
sentially  "a  local  newapaper" 

,  and  that  while  it  maintains  a 
keen  intereat  in  state,  national 
and  international  problems,  its 
chief  responsibility  is  the  home 
front. 

5 —  He  must  be  a  "family  man”. 

There,  of  course,  are  other  consider¬ 
ations  hut  these  are  the  most  vital 
ones.  If  you  feel  that  you  would  fit 
into  this  position  you  are  invited  to 
submit  an  application  with  whatever 
details  you  would  like  to  have  me 
know. 

Everything  will  be  on  a  confidential 
basis. 

Box  7763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

P.  S,  Ivory  Tower  sitters  need  not 
respond. 

WANTED:  EDITORIAL  man  for  wire 
and  general  reporting,  willing  to  work 
Hay  or  night,  on  good  amall  city  dsily 
Stenijy  position  for  dependable  and 
eapalile  man.  Box  7788,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  wanted  by  grow¬ 
ing  New  York  State  afternoon  daily. 
Must  know  make-up.  handle  copy  and 
liiiild  up  Women’s  Page.  This  job  is 
permanent.  Newspaper  located  in  East¬ 
ern  part  of  State  on  the  Hudson. 
.Apply  Box  7843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wanted  for  generi 
news  and  club  reporting  on  5,00( 
weekly  in  county  seat  town  of  3,000 
Must  be  energetic,  ambitious,  willin' 
to  lend  hand  in  office.  Ingham  Count 
News,  Mason,  Michigan. 


'  HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCOUNTANT- 

BOOKKEEPE 

A  medium-sized  Connecticut  dally  ha 
a  position  that  offers  posaibilitiei  fo 
advancement  to  a  young  man  aben 
25  years  old.  Please  give  complel 
background,  education  and  experienc 
to  Box  7790,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


"lilirWANTED-MECHANlCAL 

MACHINIST  operator  permanent  job 
onen  shop,  afternoon  daily.  Scale  t 
right  man  $67.50.  Wire  or  writ 
Albert  P.  Park,  Raleigh.  North  Cere 

line  "Times".  _ _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENI 
Wanted  at  once  by  Maryland  weekly 
Supervise,  Composing,  Press,  Engrzv 
ing.  Stereotype  departments.  60  mr 
shop  7  linotypes.  Want  energetr 
sober,  experienced,  cost-minded  ma 
able  to  organize  shop,  provide  lezder 
ship.  Salary  is  open.  Write  giyng  fu: 
details  of  experience  and  salary  « 

pected  to  Box  7873,  Editor  A  Publiaher 

SHOPPING  NEWSPAPER.  26  year 
old,  wants  Ad  Man  and  Ad  Operate 
for  night  work  (union).  Scale  $85,0 
plna  two  week!  vacation,  six  psi 
holidsya— 37^  houra— Satnrday-Sun 
day  off.  Only  competent  men  nee< 
apply.  Wire  collect  or  write  to  Com 
posing  Room  Foreman,  851  Howari 

Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. _ I 

WANTED 

A  rapidly  growing  weekly  newspspe 
and  job  printing  plant  desires  th 
services  of  an  all  around  printer 
take  over  job  printing  department 
A  partnership  arrangement 
tinet  possibility  for  an  ambitiou 
oapable^print^r^KOTA  PRESS 
VALLEY  CITY,  N.  D. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  combinatioi 
sterotyper  and  pressman  to  wotl 
on  Goss  press  in  middlewestern  tit 
of  50,000.  Prefer  man  who  has  as; 
experience  in  small  community  sue 
as  ours.  Union  shop.  Write  Box  7838 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRApM 

PHO’hlGRAPHER  RE  FURTHER 
Eastern  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  ei 
perienccd.  Give  all  details  and  salat, 
desired.  Box  7839,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATIO 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  special! 
wanted  at  once,  with  strong  bac 
ground  in  labor-management  relation 
to  manage-operste  new  PR  office  i 
growing  Virginia  industrial  area  (no 
Richmond).  Unusual  opportunity  F 
right  person.  Owner’s  related  interes: 
elsewhere  necessitates  working  a«« 
eiate.  Salary  plus  share  profits,  ''rit 
fully,  P.  O.  Box  571,  Richmond,  vi 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  ? 
vertiaing  salesman  with  executir 
ability  to  head  up  our  sales  star 
Must 'be  free  to  travel  any  territcr 
and  have  car.  Draw  against  generou 
comm.  Unusual  opportunity  for  rig 
man  who  is  interested  in  permane^ 
conn,  and  increased  earnings.  Me  ar 
oldest  and  largest  adv.  agency  sr* 
cializing  in  funeral  adv.  Write  In.: 
in  first  letter,  enclosing  recent  pnotl 
Hnhn-Rodenhiirg.  Springfield.  lib _ , 

OOOD  OPENING  for  man  with  d 
who  can  sell,  and  is  free  to  triv' 
Xewspappr  nrtvprtiRinjp  experience  d' 
airable.  Drawing  account,  pins  fca 
missions  to  $700  a  month.  Write  N 
Phillips  I.  F.  I.  Adv.  Agency, 
Lonsdale  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


ED 


SITUATIONS  WASTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


I'XG  newspaper  executive  desires 
liness  or  editorial  position  with 
iljr  where  there  is  eventual  pos- 
bility  of  acquiring  an  interest.  Box 
!34,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


•tSSIFIED  -  Advertising  -  Manager, 
t.-llent  i)roduction  record.  Inter- 
ed  in  position  with  publisher  want- 
;  results,  not  alibis,  who  will  pay 
same.  Now  employed.  .Available 
reasonable  notice.  Write  Box  7832, 
ilor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN — B.  A.  Degree  in 
rnalism  August  1.  Seeks  position 
id  salesman  under  01  Bill.  College 
r  writing  experience,  28  years 
ambitious.  Prefer  West  or  South- 
t  area  under  60,000.  Clarence 
ek,  Lawler,  Iowa. 


VERTISING  PRODUCTION  MAN- 
ER.  Now  employed  in  above  capacity 
::li  daily  in  New  York  area.  20  years 
:tk  New  York  dailies,  in  production 
'  make-up.  Seek  opportunity  with 
wire  publication.  Box  7782,  Edi- 
t  Publisher. 


VERTISING  MANAGER  OR  TOP 
iFF  SALESMAN,  now  available, 
years  experience  including  7  years 
local  retail  advertising  manager, 
addition  to  national  and  classified 
lerience.  Excellent  copy  and  lay- 
s.  Middle  west  or  west  coast.  Write 
wire,  Georgi'  M.  Guest,  926  Pacific 
.,  Bremerton.  Wash. 


CULATION  MANAGER.  20  years 
rience  in  all  phases  of  circulation, 
..  little  merchant  plan,  promotion, 
rienced  in  starting  three  new 
I.  Write  or  wire  J.  E.  King,  3492 
olia,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

I  ■  li  «  ri  >  i  »  IMI 

IRCULATION  MANAGER 

here  there  is  .a  Publisher  need- 
the  services  of  a  high  class  Cir- 
tion  Manager  capable  of  taking 
plete  charge  of  the  department, 
that  knows  ABC  Little  Merrliant 
1.  a  broad  experience  in  circiila- 
1  promotion  and  operations.  A  real 
t®  getter”  who  desires  a  positiyn 
•re  ability  counts  and  results  are 
nil.  Box  7837,  Editor  &  Pub- 


ISTRIBUTION  SPECIALIST 
VAILABLE  TO  PUBLISHERS 
OR  OTHERS 

20  years  Country  Circulation 
iger  of  the  Chicago  Herald  Am¬ 
in  with  excellent  record.  High 
t  paid,  high  quality  circulation  and 
waste.  Volume  handled  exceeded 
OOO  Sunday  newspapers.  Will 
d  as  necessary  and  can  accept 
hi  assignments  or  regular  staff 
including  sales  promotion,  spe- 
fvents,  good  will  contacts,  etc. 
inus  position  included  acquaint- 
with  wholesale  news  dealers  in 
Slates  and  4  Provinces  of  Canada, 
inquiries  confidential.  Wm.  F. 
iard,  c/o  Morlock  Advertising 
cy,  139  North  Clark  Street,  Chi- 
Telephone  Randolph  8336. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST 
and  Sports  Writer 
Major  League 
A  Triple-Threat  for  any 
Newspaper,  Syndicate 
or  Feature  Service 
Box  7830,  flditor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ALLERGIC  TO  NORTHERN  WIN¬ 
TERS,  this  seasoned  paragrapher  (12 
years)  wants  to  do  Quip-Joint  column 
for  daily  in  California,  Florida,  or 
reasonable  facsimile,  with  some  power- 
packed  editorial  writing  on  the  side. 
Politics,  right  of  center.  Want  to  toss 
it  around?  Box  7773,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


3  YEARS  experience  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing;  1  year  radio;  26  years  old;  want 
general  reporting,  medium  daily;  go 
anywhere.  Now  sports  editor.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Available  2  weeks'  notice. 

Box  7774,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  reporter,  experience  U.  P. 
and  dailies,  seeks  permanent  position 
New  England-New  York  area.  Veteran, 
married,  willing  to  invest  in  right 
spot.  Box  7794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMANi.adHor.  12 
years  Ohio  daily,  joined  Government 
during  war,  wants  back  in  news  game. 
Family  man,  good  habits.  Charles  J. 
Bauer,  4704  Homer  Ave.,  Washington 
20.  D.  C.,  Hillside  4246. 


ASSIGNMENT  GREECE— Two  news¬ 
men.  both  veterans,  and  news  gal, 
willing  to  give  frontline  coverage  of 
Greek  Civil  War.  covering  one  or  both 
sides.  Would  require  passage  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  minimum  salary  $65  week 
each  for  assignment.  Box  7778,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


•ATTENTION  MIDWEST:  7  years 
newspaper  reportorial;  8  years  adver¬ 
tising,  2  department  store;  13  years, 
supervisory  accounting.  No  drinker. 
Reliable.  Services  with  or  without  in¬ 
vestment.  P.  O.  Box  22,  Rockford,  Ill. 


AVAILABLE  SEPT.  FIRST 
Young  woman  editor-writer;  features, 
rewrite,  blurbs,  captions,  layout,  ideas; 
accurate  proofreader.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  7855.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  this  fall— Team.  30, 
combining  jS  years'  gamut-running 
experience:  AP  New  York,  London; 
chain  papers  correspondent;  metro¬ 
politan  women's  and  society  section; 
NEA  syndicate;  magasine;  two  years 
Washington;  three  years  big  city  edi¬ 
torial  page;  promotion,  make-up,  for¬ 
mat  styling;  even  radio.  Interested 
any  sise  daily  or  small  chain,  salary 
plus  bonus  on  circulation  built.  Yale 
and  M.  U.  graduates.  Sky-high  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Veteran  in  team  will 
wind  up  top  secret  War  Department 
project  in  September.  Box  7681,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

.A.AAA  ( accurate,  alert,  ambitious,  and 
energetic)  journalism  grad,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job.  Will  receive  MA  degree 
in  Government  by  Oct.  1.  Experience, 
college  weekly  sports  editor,  college 
daily,  circulation  department  local 
daily.  SDX;  Vet;  25.  Box  7775,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BRI.'^K  crackling  copy  hy  sharp  eyed, 
sharp  witted.  sharp  fongued  Ex-Wave 
short  on  experience  (1%  years).  Long 
on  ambition,  drive.  Prefer  Northwest 
big  city  hut  compass  is  variable. 
Grace  O’Rourke,  Pt.  Lookout,  New 

Vm-k. _  _ 

t'OI.I.EOE  graduate,  23,  desires  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  newspaper  or  journal. 
Interested  especially  in  doing  film 
reviewing  or  research  for  feature  arti- 
cles.  Box  7813.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPY  DESK  or  reporting  job  on 
good-sized  daily.  B  .1..  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity.  Age  26.  Married.  Available 
nihl-Sept  Anv  location.  Box  7780. 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 

DON’T  READ  THIS 
if  you  want  a  hard-bitten  old  nevi-a- 
hawk  with  ulcers  I  I’m  young  and  op¬ 
timistic.  a  capable  reporter  and  desk 
man  with  foreign  and  domestic  experi¬ 
ence:  good  news  sense;  AB  degree. 
Will  go  anywhere  IT.  S.  or  overseas. 
Itox  7840.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 
EDITOR — city.  wire.  Small-medium 
daily,  west.  Will  invest.  .loiirnalism 
grad..  3  4.  8  years  experience,  report¬ 
ing,  wire.  makeup.  heads,  public 
relations.  Now  in  PR.  Excellent  refs. 
Box  7844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITOR,  26,  of  small  city  daily,  cir¬ 
culation  2,000,  after  eight  months  as 
own  one-man  desk  and  street  staff, 
also  editorial  writer  and  copy  boy,  is 
bit  tired  of  treading  the  winepress  of 
journalism  alone,  at  low  pay.  Prefer 
copy  desk;  follow  style  closely  and 
believe  in  well-filled  counts.  Present 
enipoyer  will  vouch  for  me.  Avail¬ 
able  early  Sept.  East  only.  Box  7847, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-COPYDESK  man,  now  in  direct 
mail,  book  promotion,  seek.s  return  to 
newspaper  work,  preferably  with 
weekly  needing  all-around  editor-re- 
porter-photog-promotion-ad  man.  Box 
7831.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  deskman,  35.  Slot, 
rim,  full  charge  small  staff.  Prefer 
Southwest,  Midwest.  Box  7698,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  Graduate  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  under  G.  I.  Bill,  on  small  city 
daily.  Some  trade  paper  experience. 
Sidney  Blum.  141  W.  73rd  St.,  New 
York  23,  New  Y'ork. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Small  p.  m. 
daily,  good  weekly.  Box  7824,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MARRIED  VET  with  B.  A.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  in  Political  Science  and 
History,  Available  Oct.  1  to  work  on 
Daily.  Box  7666,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MEMO  TO  EDITORS 
IN  COLLEGE  CITIES 
Intelligent  reporter  seeks  permanent 
heat  covering  Education.  Start  at  $50. 
Copy,  resume  on  request.  Box  7858, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  U.  journalism  grad,  with 
year's  experience  reporting  and  copy¬ 
reading  wants  city  news  or  women’s 
page  position  in  California  or  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  7779.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  an  alert,  dependable  editor, 
reporter?  New  York  gal,  editorial, 
publicity  background,  available  for 
northeastern  publication.  Box  7755, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  a  young  college  graduate  who 
wants  to  learn  newspaper  game  from 
bottom-on  way  up?  I’m  it.  Box  7817, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  24,  veteran,  seeks 
similar  position  with  progressive 
small  daily.  Now  employed  on  daily 
(circulation  5,000).  Wants  change  be¬ 
cause  of  disagreement  with  publisher's 
news-ad  policies.  Married.  Honor 
journalism  graduate.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
member.  Box  7787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  director  maior 
corporation,  salary  $6,000,  age  32, 
wants  return  to  newspaper  work. 
Experience  includes  four  years  writ¬ 
ing  and  desk  with  metropolitan  paper, 
five  years  public  relations  writing,  di¬ 
recting.  Box  7867.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRI’TER 
Experienced  general  assignment;  Re¬ 
write,  Political.  Foreign ;  Review- 
Books,  Movies,  Theatre.  Daily,  large 
or  small.  Box  7861,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RESPONSHBLE  NEWS  JOB  Pk  North 
or  West  sought  by  experienced  man. 
now  M.  E.  of  southern  daily.  College 
trained,  15  years  experience,  midwest 
background,  36  years  old,  married. 
Finds  Gulf  coast  too  hot.  Will  come 
for  interview  if  desired.  Floyd  Emer¬ 
son.  c/o  Jon-nal.  Beaumont,  Texas. 


RE.SPONSIBLE.  congenial,  well-in¬ 
formed  veteran.  University  graduate. 
30.  six  years  experience  as  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  reporter-rewriter, 
trade  paper  desk  and  makeup  man 
eager  for  useful  editorial  or  publieifv 
opportunity.  Strong  interests  include 
travel,  education,  theatre,  books  lan¬ 
guages.  government.  Box  7734.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SMALL  Town  Newspaper  job  calling 
for  reporting,  selling,  bookkeeping, 
etc.,  sought  by  jonrnalism  graduate. 
Veteran.  Box  7872.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  wants  on  small  or 
medium  midwest  daily,  all  sports  and 
column.  Capable  of  building  reader 
interest  in  local  sports.  College  Grad. 
Write  Box  7835,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  Writer  or  Editor  wants  to 
move  to  medium  siie  daily;  29,  vet¬ 
eran,  single;  6  years  experience,  all 
coverage;  ideas;  organiser;  radio.  Box 
7714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THE  ONLY  reason  I  want  a  different 
editor  or  managing  editor’s  job  is 
this  one  doesn’t  pay  what  it  should. 
If  yon  want  a  proven  circnlation 
builder  write  Box  7815,  E.  A  P. 


THOROUGHLY  qualified  editor  and 
writer.  Experience  daily  newspapers 
and  Associated  Press;  Government 
publicity,  industrial  public  relations 
and  trade  magasine.  (Capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  responsible  news  or  editorial  po¬ 
sition.  Box  7866,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  MAN  rewrite,  assignment,  desk, 
editor.  Excellent  record  big,  smaller 
papers.  Sober,  best  references.  If  you 
have  a  spot  demanding  drive,  experi¬ 
ence,  stability,  reasonable  offer  here 
gets  you  performance,  straight  or 
fancy.  Box  7854,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER-REWRITE  on  Mid¬ 
west  metropolitan  daily  wants  good 
job  (with  future,  hard  work,  good 
pay)  Future  is  poor.  Age  24,  on  news¬ 
papers  since  19;  all  beats,  general  and 
special  assignments.  Experienced  desk 
man  but  don’t  want  copyreader  spot. 
All  around  experience — can’t  beat  it 
if  you  have  anything  to  offer.  Box 
784.').  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  POSITION  on  newspaper  or 
periodical  as  reporter  or  writer. 
Bachelor’s  deipee.  University  of 
Michigan,  in  liberal  arts;  master’s 
degree.  University  of  Michigan,  in 
psychology.  Twenty-six  years  old, 
single.  Speak  French,  Russian.  Have 
lived  in  England,  France,  Germany. 
Am  teaching  at  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  at  present.  Will  work  in  any  part 
of  States  or  abroad.  Box  7785,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Reporter  handling  Sports, 
Courts,  Police  on  small  Midwest  daily 
seeks  sport  spot  on  paper  of  25,000 
circulation  up.  College  grad..  Vet., 
moderate  experience.  Box  7860,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Woman  editing  national 
monthly  in  Manhattan,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  editing  position  seaside  town. 
Box  7833,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


HEAD  OPER.ATOR  and  copycutter 
seeks  foremanship  in  PM  daily  of  10 
machines  or  more.  The  larger  the 
better.  Cost-minded  can  guarantee  in¬ 
creased  income  for  company  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  Can  get  additional 
help  if  needed  and  wages  suitable  to 
those  employed  now.  Prefer  plant  that 
wants  to  expand.  Non-union.  Don't 
write  unless  you  can  pay  $100  week 
plus  bonus  for  increased  production 
on  own  efforts.  Box  7850.  E.  A  P. 

GENERAL  Machinist.  Experienced  in¬ 
stallation  and  maintenance  all  types 
newspaper  machinery).  Qualified  to 
supervise  mechanical  departments.  17 
years  with  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  7808,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MAN 
desires  new  connection  because  of 
night  work.  Many  years  experience. 
Qualified  for  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  first  rate"  publication  in  large 
city.  Box  7771,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

YOUNG,  capable,  attractive,  female- 
photographer-reporter  on  the  loose  and 
looking  for  a  connection.  Have  you 
any  suggestions?  Westchester  or 
Fairfield  vicinity  preferred.  Tommie. 
Box  108,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

CAP.IBLE  photographer,  some  equip¬ 
ment  requiring  financing,  full  or  part 
time  arrangement  to  take  over  your 
80)0  reniiireinents.  Locate  anywhere 
D.  8.  and  poisessions.  Box  7777.  E.  A  P. 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  ten  years 
experience  news,  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experience, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  references. 
Box  7675,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETER.AN  metropolitan  news  photo¬ 
grapher  and  ex-Army  transport  pilot 
wants  to  double  in  brass  for  large 
daily  or  magasine.  Line  forms  on  right. 
Box  7793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  Commission  on  Freedom  of 

the  Press  in  its  report  urged 
more  mutual  criticism  within 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Well,  we  had  a  touch  of  it 
recently  in  a  verbal  exchange 
among  some  of  the  columnists 
and  we  didn't  like  it.  It  left  us 
with  a  bad  taste  in  our  mouth. 

Westbrook  Pegler  led  off  the 
battle  with  a  slap  at  Ed  Sullivan 
and  other  Broadway  columnists. 
Sullivan  replied  in  a  similar 
vein  and  Earl  Wilson  joined 
the  fray.  The  result  was  a  mud- 
slinging  contest  in  print.  Some 
of  the  other  columnists  are  now 
reporting  libel  suits  emerging 
from  it. 

Let’s  admit  that  columnists 
have  a  right  to  criticize  one  an¬ 
other,  the  same  as  newspapers, 
politicians,  private  individuals, 
etc.  Also,  let’s  admit  that  when 
attacked  they  have  the  right  to 
reply.  But  where  does  it  all 
leave  the  poor,  unfortunate, 
helpless  reader? 

If  one  newspaper  carries  all 
the  syndicated  columnists  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  name  calling,  then 
the  reader  has  a  fair  chance  to 
keep  up  with  it.  And  in  a  large 
city  with  several  newspapers, 
even  though  the  columnists  in¬ 
volved  appear  in  separate  dailies 
the  reader  still  can  buy  two  or 
three  papers  to  stay  abreast  of 
the  pettiness,  if  he  is  so  inclined. 

But  the  vast  majority  of 
American  dailies  do  not  carry 
all  the  columns.  And  the  chances 
are  that  when  one  syndicated 
writer  blasts  another  in  print 
the  poor  reader,  even  though  he 
might  struggle  through  it,  is  left 
with  the  feeling  of  “so  what!” 
if  he  doesn’t  habitually  read  the 
guy  who  is  taking  the  lacing. 
And  conversely,  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  columnist  retorts  in  print 
his  readers  are  left  even  more 
in  the  air  if  they  haven’t  hap¬ 
pened  to  read  the  original 
"flghtin’  words.” 

So,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Aver¬ 
age  Reader  is  extremely  unin¬ 
terested  in  the  name  calling 
contest.  The  net  result  is  a  col¬ 
umn  wasted  in  the  primary  task 
— edification  of  the  reader — 
while  it  is  appropriated  for  the 
personal  vendetta  of  the  author. 
•  #  » 

AS  TIME  goes  on  the  inestima¬ 
ble  value  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminars  will  be¬ 
come  more  apparent. 

Already,  with  only  150  news¬ 
papermen  having  attended,  the 
seminars  are  bearing  fruit.  The 
editorial  writers  have  organ¬ 
ized  formally  into  ^e  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
and  plan  to  hold  their  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Washington  this 
fall.  (E  &  P,  July  12.)  The  gen¬ 
eral  reporters  seminar  group  has 
also  organized,  although  infor¬ 
mally,  to  continue  the  friend¬ 
ship  established  there. 

The  Alumni  Association  of 
the  American  Press  Institute 
General  Reporters  Seminar  has 
issued  its  first  Bulletin,  five 
mimeographed  pages  of  material 
about  the  members.  Paul  A. 
Blauvelt,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  editor 


of  the  Bulletin,  writes  that  this 
first  issue  “is  an  experiment — 
one  which  the  members  hope 
will  point  the  way  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  medium  through 
which  working  newsmen  of  the 
country  may  do  their  part  in 
developing  a  finer,  fairer  press.” 

The  Association  has  no  constitu¬ 
tion  or  by-laws,  but  it  does  have 
officers:  Allen  Duckworth,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  is  president; 
Everett  M.  Smith,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  is  secretary; 
and  Alfred  E.  Lewis,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  is  treasurer.  They 
were  elected  during  the  seminar 
when  the  group  facetiously  or¬ 
ganized  the  Times  Square  Clam 
Chowder,  Marching  and  Immi¬ 
grants  Protective  Association 
which  later  became  the  Alumni 
Association. 

The  Bulletin  reveals  to  a 
greater  degree  the  use  to  which 
material  gathered  at  the  semi¬ 
nars  is  being  put  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices.  It  was  reported  at 
the  close  of  every  seminar  that 
almost  every  member  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  lengthy  report  for  his 
editor  or  publisher.  Some  of 
those  reports  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  newspaper  conventions 
and  others  have  been  used  for 
informal  meetings  of  the  staff. 

Now  the  Bulletin  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reporters  association  reveals 
further  application  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  emphasizing  its  value. 

J.  Donald  McMurray  passed 
on  to  Racine  Journal-Times  men 
in  staff  meetings  much  of  the 
material  amassed  at  Columbia 
and  it  has  proved  a  “shot  in 
the  arm  to  the  entire  staff  which 
has  been  noticeable  to  everyone 
on  the  paper,”  he  reports.  “I 
may  be  bragging  but  I  think 
the  staff  received,  in  a  lesser 
amount,  of  course,  the  same  re¬ 
juvenation  that  all  of  us  at  the 
seminar  received.  These  meet¬ 
ings  also  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  staff  to  experiment  with 
different  handling  of  stories 
where  they  didn’t  feel  it  was 
worthwhile  before.” 

William  E.  VanDyke,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman,  reveals 
that  a  copy  of  the  report  he 
prepared  found  its  way  into  the 
city  room.  “One  reporter  read 
it  and  strolled  over  to  the  city 
desk,  retrieved  a  handout  he 
had  turned  in  and  made  two  or 
three  phone  calls.  A  short  time 
later  he  turned  in  an  entirely 
different  story,  along  with  the 
old,  stale  handout.  With  the 
copy  there  was  a  brief  note  to 
the  managing  editor.  It  read, 
‘See — I  just  read  VanDyke’s  re¬ 
port,  damn  it!”  the  Bulletin 
records. 

Kermit  Kingsbury,  Worcester. 
Telegram,  Is  writing  a  report  for 
general  distribution  throughout 
his  organization.  It  will  be  in 
booklet  form  arranged  by  sub¬ 
ject  rather  than  on  a  session  by 
session  basis,  he  states. 

Seminar  material  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  Will,  Mobile 
Press-Register,  to  staff  members 
at  a  series  of  three  meetings,  one 
covering  each  week  of  the 
seminar. 


Ditto  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich. — For  the  next 
two  weeks  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  is  going  to  open  its  col¬ 
umns  to  letters  from  readers 
telling  what  they  would  do 
"If  I  Were  Editor.”  Anything 
goes,  says  the  contest  promo¬ 
tion,  but  letters  must  be  limited 
to  250  words.  (See  page  65.) 


Wilson  McGee,  Miami  Herald, 
is  preparing  three  analyses  of 
the  material  for  the  staff. 

Ray  Zeman,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  made  three  copies  of  his 
37-page,  single-spaced  summary 
of  the  seminar,  "rwo  were  passed 
around  the  office.  Then  a  copy 
was  borrowed  by  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Culver  City  Star- 
News  who  passed  it  around  his 
office.  At  last  report  a  copy  was 
making  the  rounds  of  several 
suburban  correspondents. 

*  •  « 

IT  WON’T  be  long  now  before 

the  1947-48  seminars  get  under 
way  at  Columbia.  Meanwhile,  a 
fund  raising  campaign  is  being 
undertaken  to  continue  the  In¬ 
stitute  idea.  We  would  like  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  general  reporters 
association,  expressed  in  the 
Bulletin:  “We  believe  in  the 
API  and  pray  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  busy  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  recognize 
the  seminars  as  a  dividend¬ 
paying  investment.” 

Also,  we  would  like  to  pass  on 
some  of  the  suggestions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  general  re¬ 
porters  in  a  “Memo  to  Publish¬ 
ers”:  1.  “We  would  like  to 
propose  that  every  newspaper 
set  aside  an  annual  sum  in  its 
operating  budget  to  send  to 
future  seminars  as  many  staff 
members  and  executives  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  2.  “We  would  urge  each 
executive  to  see  to  it  that  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  done  to  permit 
a  seminarian  to  pass  on  to  his 
colleagues  what  he  has  learned.” 
3.  “We  would  suggest  that  you 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proposal  of  Sevellon  Brown, 
Providence  Journal,  that  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly  he  estab¬ 
lished  to  spread  the  word  of  bet¬ 
ter  journalism  throughout  the 
country,  not  only  among  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  but  through¬ 
out  the  working  press.” 

As  we  said  before,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  idea  is  bearing  fruit.  It  has 
already  stimulated  the  thinking 
of  those  who  attended  the 
seminars.  How  much  fruit  this 
yields  in  the  long  run  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  moral  and  financial 
support  the  Institute  receives 
from  the  publishers  of  America. 


'Fortune'  Views 
Press  Monopoly 
In  Paducah,  Ky. 

Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demoertt 
is  the  principal  character  in 
“One-Newspapar  Town,”  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  Fortune  for  August. 

The  story  deals  with  the  Sun- 
Democrat’s  monopoly — “the  rea¬ 
son  for  it  is  economic” — and  sur¬ 
veys  what  some  of  the  town’s 
40,000  citizens  read  in  the  way 
of  other  newspapers,  etc. 

Describing  the  merger  of 
the  News-Democrat,  owned  by 
George  Goodman,  and  the  Sun, 
own^  by  Edwin  Paxton,  the 
article  states: 

“George  Goodman  and  Edwin 
Paxton  disagreed  on  politics  and 
on  many  local  issues,  and  there 
was  sharp  competition  between 
the  two  papers.  In  1929,  when 
the  News-Democrat  was  getting 
too  big  for  the  Sun’s  comfort, 
Mr.  Paxton  persuaded  Mr.  Good 
irvan  to  sell  for  $103,750  cash, 
$125,000  in  bonds,  and,  for  him¬ 
self,  a  $2,000  salary  for  10  years 
as  an  adviser.  The  two  papers 
became  the  Sun-Democrat.  There 
was  no  more  local  competition, 
no  more  political  disagreement 
Although  Mr.  Paxton  was  still  a 
Republican  (he  didn’t  vote  for 
Roosevelt  until  1940),  the  paper 
turned  Democratic. 

“During  the  depression,  when 
two  papers  could  not  have  pros¬ 
pered,  the  Sun-Democrat  went 
on  making  money.  The  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  advertisers 
naturally  like  having  only  one 
paper.  Most  people  seem  to 
have  forgotten  what  it  was  like 
to  have  several — or  even  two 
Mr.  Paxton  himself  thinks  that 
competition  would  be  good  for 
the  Sun-Democrat — except  finan 
daily.  He  tries  to  impress  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  his  staff,  and 
says  he  welcomes  the  fact  thid 
the  Louisville  Courier-Joumd 
has  a  big  morning  circulation  is 
Paducah.” 

The  Sun-Democrat,  it  is  rfr 
lated,  carries  no  outside  co)^ 
umnist.  The  Irvin  Cobh  tradi 
tion — he  used  to  he  editor— h 
carried  on  in  a  column  of  local 
squihs  written  by  a  printer  whe 
is  a  Cobb  fan. 

With  Paxton,  Sr.,  now  70,  it  li 
told,  his  35-year-old  son,  whe 
served  with  OWI,  is  bcim 
groomed  as  publisher.  He  h 
.married  to  Evelyn  Goodman 
daughter  of  the  former  ownei 
of  the  News-Democrat. 

I  The  Sun-Democrat  also  owa 
a  radio  station,  which  has  co» 
petition.  The  Fortune  article 
quotes  a  leading  advertiser  n 
I  saying:  “We’d  rather  have  <>■ 
Igood  paper  than  two  poor  onel 


WISDOM  WORKING  OVERTIME 

Once  an  unsettled  question  puts  the  bee  on 
a  person,  it  heaps  stinfins  until  alone  comes 
an  answer  with  authority  on  its  hip.  We  havs 
known  such  queries  to  make  owls  of  otksrwiss 
deep-sleepers. 

The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washing- 
tos,  D.  C.,  makes  that  symzolic  owl’s  knowl¬ 
edge  seem  a  little  silly,  because  newspaper 
readers  ask  the  most  amazing  questions. 

The  Austin  Amsricanf  M-23,4a2;  S-SSAt^f 
has  renewsd  its  contract  for  The  Haskin 
Smrvicm.  ' 
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Ydl  K  WANT  AI)  .«TAKF 

HOW  TO  SKLL  CLASSIFIKD  AD- 
\  KRTISISG  a  new  50,000-word  train- 
inc  iiiuniial,  makes  beginner.a  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Hased  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
AVant  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
C.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  & 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  825  per  copy. 
FREK  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  Sc  PICKETT 

Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 

HELP  WAWTED^^IUNBTItATm 

A  YOUMO  man  has  tripled  an  astab- 
lished  weekly’s  circulation  in  eight 
months,  in  the  world’s  most  prosper¬ 
ous  area— within  50  miles  of  Now 
Fork  City.  He  needs  the  help  of  a 
good  advertising  man — or  woman — 
yonng,  some  experience,  selling  ability, 
intelligent,  personable,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  with  capseity  for  haM 
work  toward  an  excellent  future.  Box 

7715,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER  WANTED  —  Publisher 
southwestern  evening  daily,  town  of 
10,000,  offers  attractive  opportunity  to 
man  capable  of  handling  all  publishing 
details  and  assuming  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Give  full  personal  and  business 
data.  Box  7841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVE^^ii^ 

Classified  advertising  manager  to 
take  complete  charge  of  department. 
Prefer  a  man  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age,  experienced  in  different 
classifications  of  this  tj'pe  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  References  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  photograph.  Excellent 
position  for  the  right  man.  Write 
Business  Manager,  The  Bellingham 
Her.ald.  Bellingham.  Washington. 
classified  manager.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  having  demonstrated 
ability  in  classified  field.  Metropolitan 
daily  experience  preferred.  State  age 
and  general  qualifications.  Box  7825, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ABLE.  YOUNG  advertising  salesman 
wanted  by  evening  daily  in  South, 
11.000  circulation.  Capable  of  fair 
lay-outs,  at  least  3  years  experience. 
Competitive  selling  knowledge  desir¬ 
able  bnt  not  necessary.  Salary  open, 
no  odds  and  ends,  straight  display 
selling.  Housing  not  acute.  Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Photo.  Box  7751,  Edl- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ 

ABLE,  young  advertising  executive, 
wMth  experience  in  making  local  na¬ 
tional  contacts,  capable  of  assuming 
position  as  National  .Advertising  Man- 
ag«r.  Should  have  merchandising,  as 
well  as  newspaper  sdvertiaing  experi¬ 
ence.  Fine  opportunity  for  ambitions, 
conscientious,  man  to  make  his  way 
on  progressive  daily  in  city  with  ideal 
working  anil  climatic  conditions. 
Write  fuliv  stating  experience  and 
other  qualifications,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions.  Send  photograph  if  possible. 
.Address  .John  Boettiger.  Publisher, 
THE  ARIZONA  TIMES,  Phoenix, 

Arizona. _ 

EXPERIENCED  national  advertising 
manager.  New  England  newspaper,  city 
of  75,000  population.  Send  particnlsrs 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  7822, 
Editor  Sc  Publlser. 


NlLf  WARTI^ADVUftblNC 
Mil’t  Sa  NlfSH  WAMTSit  AT  OlfOE 
f- t  H#rMi#ra  hew  fatk  4sBaf«ai#«i 
•  tar#  Writs  giving  IIAiaiag  acg  IB 
ladiag  saatvlss  at  aswspapar  ar  ra 
•iMi  -ipr  A«4rsst  Miss  AU-’S  Maaal 
Advrriislag  Msaagsr  fnipsall  s 
Mslsrti'WB.  New  V#rk 
r  M’KhiKM'P.lt  display  lasa  Asll 
lag  copy.  Uioal  haiall  Dslly  in 
I  pti-aaan*  comniualty  Maatksra  Can 
I  nr.-iicui  near  New  York  Writ#  Has 
7jWlt  Editor  A  Publisher 
Ct  riiiN  U.  aJ«- I'l.mg  so)!  .l..r  w  .•'■i 

» . I  -  l-rs. Ilia, 111  Slid  .to. It  .pi,  .1 

)iiiiii.'  .iiiil  pn  f>  rabi)  iinniairinl  1.. 
riiii.i'  of  hllll•ltl.■  >ii  irtagi-  anil  ni"ib  <1 
st.irting  salary  .'.■ml  bingraphy  plin 
tiigrapli,  n-fi-r- til  l  .  ninl  sal.ir.i  i  s 
p'l'tiil  .Advert  sing  M.inagiT.  I'hat 
Intte  North  (’ariilitia.  News 
NEW  YORK  City  newspaper  has 
opening  in  it’s  National  Advertising 
Department  for  a  man  with  experience 
in  that  classification.  Preferably  one 
arriistomed  to  making  calls  directly 
on  the  client  as  well  as  agencies.  , 
Complete  details  including  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary,  etc.  Box  7707,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _  I 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  dieplay 
advertising  sales  person.  Immediate, 
permanent  position  with  opportunity 
in  Ohio  city.  Give  full  details.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Our  staff  known  of 
this  advertisement.  Box  7757,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — CLASSIFIED  sales  mana¬ 
ger-solicitor  for  New  England  50,000 
daily,  within  50  milei  of  Boaton.  No 
“executive”  or  ’’chair-warmer”  need 
apply.  Fantastic  opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  of  classified  revenue  for  a 
real  constructive  worker.  Box  7802, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


HELP  WAirTED— CIRCUUnON 

CIRCULATION  ROADMAN — Experi¬ 
enced  promotion  and  home  delivery 
man  for  six  day  Eastern  Penna.  daily. 
Must  be  young  and  aggressive.  Good 
salary  to  right  man.  Write  giving 
past  experience,  age  and  references. 
Reply  Box  7868.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
DISTRICT  MAN.  Small  daily  near 
New  York.  Give  all  details  first  letter. 

Box  7611,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  Daily  A.B.O.  12,000,  de¬ 
sires  working  manager  who  can  in¬ 
crease  home  delivered  circulation. 
Salary  plus  liberal  bonns.  Box  7728, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  OIROULATION  MANAGER 
for  a  amall  daily  newspaper  In  upper 
New  York  State.  MAN  dealred.  Ifnnt  be 
aggressive,  able  to  build  circulation 
and  organlie  home  delivery  service. 
Only  a  man  who  feeli  he  can  fight 
stiff  competition  is  wanted.  Write 
Box  7695,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

aggressive  sports  editor  for 
Sonthern  afternoon  daily  40.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  7730, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

COPY  editor,  reporters.  Yonng  men 
Mcperienced  on  small  Texas  dallies 
wishing  advancement  on  larger  Texas 
daily.  Only  residenta  of  Texas. 
Lonisians.  Arkansas  or  Oklahoma  need 
apply.  State  age,  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tion  a^_Box_7733^_Editor_*_Ptib1ial^r. 
D.AILY  facing  quick  expansion  in 
rapidly  growing  city  wants  managing 
editor  witb  bis  feet  on  the  ground. 
Society  editor  who  is  ton  producer 
and  judge  of  pictures  and  hard  hit¬ 
ting  reporter.  Box  7864.  Editor  Sc 

PnbPsber  _  _ _ 

EXP’^RIENCED  telegraph  man  with 
sparkle  and  eapabilifv  to  advance, 
wanted  bv  long-established  Northwest 
paper.  Correspondence  also  invited, 
reporters  and  rewrite.  Box  7836,  Edi¬ 
tor  lb  Pnhlisher. 

EAST  accurate  desk  man,  single  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  fullest  details,  including 
salary  wanted,  photo  it  possible,  to 
D.in  Morris.  Orlando  Evening  Star. 
Florida 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  experi¬ 
ence  covering  eonnty  seat  news. 
Florida  man  preferred.  Apply  Clear¬ 
water  Florida  Sun. _ 

immediate  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  all-ronnd  reporter  on  6.060 
elrenlation  downstate  Dltnoia  daily. 
Varteil  beat;  some  desk  work,  sports, 
handling  of  telegraph.  Address  Box 
7806.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


NU.P  VANTIIb-IOITMIAL 


1 4  y  m  '<*|*|rv*4*r  •llh 

<•  •  f 
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UANAtllStl  •dilaf  BSHled  aka  kai 
■  ed  aoiall  laaB  aeaapayci  ••!.  -  ras# 
VA#,!  Lisiakb(l>#4  |>a|-er  kesa  aiaff  a*a 
lek  WlscaaAa  Writ#  llos  TTSB 
tj^li^’f  A  I’al-litker 

N:  AA  'EmTHaND  daily  #f  J  >'"■  sir 
iiilaiina  IS  tntlng  a  msa  "f  yr#v#a 
all  sruaad  edUtir.aT  esiM-risav#  aad  ea 
'  Utlv#  capa'lly  la  ttsitl  la  maaage 

■III  nl  of  ae»t  ileiiarlnieal  A  (»a4 
l■"slll.>n  for  a  man  a  Ha  ran  Msstart 
up  Nu  ihniiperi  pleat*  tloi  78u4. 
Killlnr  A  t’^bliiker 
I’KItMANESf  HiTf’Af ION  Mid 
west  outitandlng  dally,  for  an  all 
sniund  reporter  Must  be  lober,  ea 
perlenerd  and  rellsbl*  la  snaaerlag 
give  experience,  family  tlalaa.  rarom 
iiieudsliont  if  available  and  salary 
expected  Qasette.  Hurling,  llltnola 
RKI’lliri'KIt  with  St  Last  two  years  ex. 
perieni'r  to  work  on  New  England  in-  t 
riipolitai.  dally.  .Stale  full  di-talU,  lab 
ary.  lUr  Box  7871,  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTER  with  working  knowledgi 
of  fundamentals  to  start  on  afternoon 
daily  at  840,  40  hours,  sober,  young 
iah.  Box  T‘776,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  Editor  with  make-up 
experience.  Give  •xporlcnes,  sgs. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Herald-Tri- 
bnne,  Saraiota,  Florida. _ 


TEXAS  small  daily  needs  combination 
city  editor-talegraph  editor  who  «an 
grow  with  paper  into  batter  Job. 
Salary  open  dsptnding  on  exparlenea, 
background.  Prafkr  southerner,  around 
so,  college  graduate.  Band  photo  and  da- 
taili  to  Box  7792,  Editor  A  Publither. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is  address¬ 
ed  to  any  good  editorial  writer  who 
feels  he  is  bound  down  with  restric¬ 
tions,  stodgy  office  traditions,  and 
who  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
uninhibited  writing. 


Such  a  position  awaits  him  on  a 
progressive  and  thriving  midwestern 
daily  in  a  bustling  city  of  more  than 
200,000  population  provided  he  pos¬ 
sesses  these  important  qualities; 


1 —  Ability  to  write  simply,  tersely 
and  briefly. 

2 —  An  open  mind  and  a  desire  to 
know  what  others,  including 
“the  man  on  the  street”  is 
thinking. 

3 —  Determination  to  fit  himself 
into  the  community  life  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  city  as  quickly 
and  as  fully  as  circumstances 
permit. 

4 —  A  recognition  that  this  is  es¬ 
sentially  “a  local  newspaper” 
and  that  while  it  maintains  a 
keen  interest  in  state,  national 
and  international  problems,  its 
chief  responsibility  is  the  home 
front. 

5 —  He  must  be  a  “family  man”. 


There,  of  course,  are  other  consider¬ 
ations  hut  these  are  the  most  vital 
ones.  If  you  feel  that  you  w-ould  fit 
into  this  position  you  are  invited  to 
submit  an  application  with  whatever 
details  you  would  like  to  have  me 
know. 


Everything  will  he  on  a  confidential 
basis. 

Box  7763.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

P.  S.  Ivory  Tower  sitters  need  not 
respond. 


WANTED:  EDITORIAL  man  for  wire 
and  general  reporting,  willing  to  work 
day  or  night,  on  good  small  city  daily 
Steady  position  for  dependable  and 
capable  man.  Box  7788,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  wanted  by  grn 
ing  New  Y’ork  State  afternoon  da 
Must  know  make-up.  handle  copy 
build  up  Women’s  Page.  ’This  j 
permanent.  Newspaper  located  in 
ern  part  of  .State  on  the  Hi 
.Apply  Box  7843,  Editor  Sc  Publi 


Y'OUXG  MAN  interested  in  state 
local  government  to  write  objeci 
releases  for  nonpartisan  national 
search  institution  in  Chicago.  Send 
ume  to  Box  7869,  Editor  Sc  Publishei 


EDITOR  «S 


MlLf  WAIITID-40ITOWAl^ 

YlH  lAOMAS  a«'.*r4  fur  g#a*r7 
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,  -k.y  •MUNIt  list  «f  t 

Musi  be  aK:'it.m  aii;,a| 

IM  lead  kaad  IB  *m»»  I  <k*n  ■  .tti, 
..  M«<  MIckigaa 


HU.f  WANTtO  -  MUCtUAMIOtit 

ACCOUNT  AN! 

BOOKKEEPER 


4  niudiaa*  ••••■I  Cnnn  >.t«t  goti^ 
a  |.  slllan  that  •ffsrt  p  ■••.kiliii*( 
adsaarcmenl  t#  a  r-uhg  maa  tkm 

yvtrt  "Id  I'irai.  giv*  taag|#a 
k«.kgr#aad  »4«  alb  aid  •■g*n«a<« 

III  It 'X  779  ■  Editor  A  I’aklUktt 


HUP  WANnD-MECHAmCAL 


kl At'III.NIMT  oprraliir  p«raiaB*at  )*4 
■■p*ii  tkop.  aft*rn.'  in  dally  gcal*  M 
right  man  $97  40  Vtir#  ar  - 


rigni  mna  —  ■■•  -nw 

Albert  P  Park.  KaUlgk.  N#rtk  Oara 
Una  "Tlm»a” 


MEniANirAI,  .1  I’EKINTKNDr.iff 

Wanted  at  on.-.-  b)  Maryland  a*#kly 
Supervise.  ('oiii|M>sliig,  Prui.  Kagrti 
ing.  SliTeiitype  departmenlx  So  bu 
aliiip  7  linotypes  Want  rBergrtta 
subiir,  experien' rd,  <  iisl  iiilniitd  xui 
able  to  organis.'  shop  provid*  Iridtr 
ship  Salary  lx  "pen  Writ*  giving  fall 
detailx  of  experienre  and  salary  n- 
peeted  to  Box  7873.  Editor  A  Publltk«r 


SHOPPING  NEWSPAPER.  26  yrtn 
old.  wanta  Ad  Man  and  Ad  Optrttar 
for  night  work  (onion).  Seale  tISM 
pins  two  woeka  vacation,  aix  naid 
holiday  ■ — 87  Vi  hours— Satardiy-Sai- 
day  off.  Only  competent  men  atad 
apply.  W’ire  collect  or  write  to  (kiB- 
posing  Room  Foreman,  851  Howard 
Street.  San  Franciaeo.  Calif. _ 
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W  ANTED 

A  rapidly  growing  weekly  ncwipiiwr 
and  job  printing  plant  dcfirea  tM 
services  of  an  all  around  printer  t# 
take  over  job  printing  department. 
A  partnership  arrangement  la  a  dii- 
tinet  possibility  for  an  imbitioai, 
capable  printer. 

THE  DAKOTA  PRESS 
VALLEY  CITY,  N.  D. 
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WANTED  —  Experienced  combination 
sterotyper  and  prepman  to  work 
on  Goss  press  in  middlewestern  city 
of  50,000.  Prefer  man  who  has  had 
experienre  in  small 
as  ours.  Union  shop.  Write  Box  7838, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MAGAZ 
tor  smal 
position 
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HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAFHEK 

PHOTOGRAPHER  - 
Eastern  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Give  all  details  and  ,'aln^ 
desired.  Box  7839,  Editor*  Publisher.- 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATION 


PUBLdC  RELATIONS  specialist 
wanted  at  once,  with  *‘^“"8. 
ground  in  labor-management 
to  manage-operate  new  PR  ' 

growing  Virginia  industrial  area  (not 
Richmond).  Unusual 
right  person.  Owner  s  related  interests 
elsewhere  necessitates  .rj' 

eiate.  Salary  plus  "h®"  v  ' 

fully  P  O.  Box  571,  Richmond,  Yn. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

F.XPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  sd^ 
vertising  salesman  with 
aliility  to  head  up  our 
Must  be  free  to  travel  any 
and  have  car.  Draw  against 
eoiiiiii.  Unusual 
man  who  i-j 
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SlIUATIONi  WAiniD— 
CARTOONIST 
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MTVATIOm  WANTIO— 

ADVCR  TIDING 


II .« i»  ii>  r4i^>.  h  riiiiiit’’ 

SITUATIOm  WAirrEO— tOITORIAL 

\i.i.;  Kliir  TtV  MiKTIir.HN  WIN 


r>  HU  lliii  •••••011*4  par*(rapli*r  (19 
•  rartt  aania  !••  4n  •^olnl  i-olumn 

(••I  4aily  In  ('•ll(<•rnl•,  riarl4a,  ur 
rrai.inaM*  (aralmll*.  nllh  aom*  powar 
:>••  kxl  •4ilnrial  •ritinf  on  Iba  alda 


ml:  man  H  ^  li.ara*  in 


!>••  kail  •4ilnrial  nrltinf  on  ina  aioa 
^<•llll‘  •.  rl*hl  of  arniar  Want  lo  lo»a 
11  «ri>un4t  ll'ii  T7TI,  Kdilur  k  I’nb- 
liahar 


'■•;•■  Augail  I  liaaka  p.'aillon  |  VKAUH  laparlrnra  rapurlinf.  rdil 
,’•4  •aiaamar  nadar  OI  Mill  Cullrfa  ,ng;  I  |raar  radio;  36  jaara  old;  want 
.wr  oriliiit  aiparlanra.  J»  ft»r»  fanaral  rapuctlnf,  madium  dally;  (•■ 
4  •■kilKiaa  I'rrfrr  Waal  ..r  Moalb  _ 

■*  .O  (naranra 


•  ny«b«ra.  Now  aporlo  adllnr.  Top  ra 
faranraa  Availabla  3  waaka*  nollea 

II..1  7774,  Kdltor  k  Publlahar  _ 

A  I.KNT  raporlar,  axparUnra  U.  1’ 

;|R  Non  riiiployrd  In  aliovr  •  aiiai'liy  anil  daillaa.  araka  parmaiiant  poailioo 
Ik  dailr  la  N**  7'ark  araa  30  yaara  ,  Nrw  Knfland  Naw  York  area.  V^ataran, 

“  . -  - -*•— —  inarriad.  willinc  lo  invaat  in  rifbt  i 

•  pot.  Una  7704.  Kditor  A  Publiaber.  i 


,.w  araa  andar  SO.l'Oi 
••at  Lawlar.  Iowa 

pVMTfAlMI  PKOIII’ITIIIN  man 


,  -t  Naw  Tork  ilalliaa.  In  prodiMlion 
■ii  BMkanp  Haak  opportunity  witb 
,f#  aira  pablicallon.  Boi  7763,  EdI- 
» t  Pabllahaa 


TbVCRTl’sfNll  MANAIIKK  OK  Till* 
•TAfP  SALESMAN,  now  av^ilalili'. 


•a  T*ara  aiparlanra  Inrliidinit  7  yoara 
ii  loral  ralall  advarllainK  iiianaitar. 
I  addition  to  nalional  and  r1a»»ifl>-d 
iBarianra  Earallriil  aiipV  mi'l  l»>- 
.111  Viddla  waal  or  want  aoaat  Write 
•r  »ira  OaoriP-  .M  Ouaat,  W2fi  Pacific 
(Tk  Brcmartiin  W.iah. _ _ 


advertising  maxaokk  ok 
TOP  SALESMAN 


Jolt  home  on  terminal  leave  after  aix 
TkiM  in  aervice.  Go-getter  type  that 
hii  alwaya  been  aiicceaaful.  Inter- 
«ted  in  connection  that  offera  future. 
Cird  to  competition  and  lota  of  it 
.  and  like  it  I  A1  on  copy,  layout, 
ijd  lervice  promotion.  Experienced 
n  Local  and  National.  Best  of  Refer- 
•nrc«.  Box  7865.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 


MAGAZINE  ARTIST  now  Art  Direc¬ 
tor  small  publishing  house,  seek.s  staff 
position  in  better  publication.  All 
phases  production,  layout,  photo  edit¬ 
ing.  Spots,  illustrations.  Box  7848. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


,  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years 
siperianee  in  all  phases  of  circulation, 
ABC,  little  merchant  plan,  promotion, 
tsparienced  in  starting  three  new 
dsilies.  Write  or  wire  J.  E.  King,  3402 
Msgnolia,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


I  6  V  SI  J  1  »  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Somewhere  there  is  a  Publisher  need¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  high  class  Cir- 
tnlstion  Manager  capable  of  taking 
tcmplete  charge  of  the  department. 
One  that  knows  ABC  Little  Mereliant 
Plan,  a  broad  experience  in  circula- 
lion  promotion  and  operations.  A  real 
p  getter"  who  desires  a  position 
vhere  sbility  counts  and  results  are 
desired.  Box  7837,  Editor  &  Pub- 
■isher. 


DISTRIBUTION  SPECIALIST 
AVAILABLE  TO  PUBLISHERS 
OR  OTHERS 

For  20  years  Country  Circulation 
Msnager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  Am- 
.  with  excellent  record.  High 
P  paid,  high  quality  circulation  and 
^^aste.  Volume  handled  exeeeded 
kOOO  Sunday  newspapers.  Will 
ivel  as  necessary  and  can  accept 
Kial  assi^ments  or  regular  staff 
ex  including  sales  promotion,  spe- 
I  events,  good  will  contacts,  etc. 
ivious  position  included  acquaint- 
N  with  wholesale  news  dealers  in 
•  Btate.s  and  4  Provinces  of  Canada. 
I  Inquiries  confidentiaL  Wm.  P. 
Iiard.  c/o  Morlock  Advertising 
139  North  Clark  Street,  Chi- 
»  Telephone  Randolph  8336. 


ALL-AROl'NI)  NEWSMAN,  editor.  12 
years  Ohio  daily.  Joined  Government 
during  war,  wants  bark  in  newi  game. 
Family  man,  good  habits.  Charles  J. 
Bauer,  4704  Homer  Ave.,  Washington 
20.  D.  C..  Hllltide  4246. _ 


ASSIGNMENT  GREECE— Two  news¬ 
men,  both  veterans,  and  news  gal, 
willing  to  give  frontline  coverage  of 
Greek  Civil  War,  covering  one  or  both 
sides.  Would  require  passage  ex- 
penaea,  plus  minimum  salary  $65  week 
each  for  assignment.  Box  7778,  Editor 
ft  Publiaher. 


ATTENTION  MIDWEST;  7  years 
newspaper  reportorial;  8  years  adver¬ 
tising,  2  department  store;  13  years, 
supervisory  accounting.  No  drinker. 
Reliable.  Services  with  or  without  in¬ 
vestment.  P.  O.  Box  22,  Roekford,  111. 


AVAILABLE  SEPT.  FIRST 
Young  woman  editor-writer;  features, 
rewrite,  blurbs,  captions,  layout,  ideas; 
accurate  proofreader.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence,  Box  7855.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  this  fall— Team.  30. 
combining  15  years’  gamut-running 
experience:  AP  New  Tork,  London; 
chain  papers  correspondent;  metro¬ 
politan  women’s  and  society  section; 
NEA  syndicate;  magasine;  two  years 
Washington;  three  years  big  city  edi¬ 
torial  page;  promotion,  make-np,  for¬ 
mat  styling;  even  radio.  Interested 
any  site  daily  or  small  chain,  salary 
plus  bonna  on  circulation  built.  Tale 
and  M.  O.  graduates.  Sky-high  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Veteran  in  team  will 
wind  up  top  secret  War  Department 
project  in  September.  Box  7681,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


•AAAA  ( accurate,  alert,  ambitious,  ,ind 
energetic)  journalism  grad,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job.  Will  receive  MA  degree 
in  Government  by  Oct.  1.  Experience, 
college  weekly  sports  editor,  college 
daily,  circulation  department  local 
daily.  SDX :  Vet;  25.  Box  7775.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publiaher. 


BRISK  crackling  copy  by  sharp  eyed, 
sharp  witted.  sharp  fongiied  Ex-Wave 
short  on  experience  years).  Long 

on  ambition,  drive.  Prefer  Northwest 
l)ig  eity  but  enmpass  is  variable. 
Grace  O'Rourke.  Pt.  Lookout,  New 
York. 


COLLEGE  graduate.  23,  desires  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  newspaper  or  jonmal. 
Interested  especially  in  doing  film 
reviewing  or  reaearch  for  feature  arti¬ 
cles.  Box  7813.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPT  DESK  or  reporting  job  on 
good-sized  daily.  B.  J.,  Missonri  Uni¬ 
versity.  Age  26.  Married.  Available 
mid-Sept.  Anv  location.  Box  7780, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DON'T  READ  THIS 
if  you  want  a  hard-bitten  old  nens-s- 
hawjk  w'ith  ulcers  I  I’m  young  and  op¬ 
timistic.  a  capable  reporter  and  desk 
man  with  foreign  and  doniesfie  experi¬ 
ence;  good  news  sense;  AB  degree. 
Will  go  anyw-here  U.  S.  or  overseas. 
Box  7840.  Editor  ft  Pubiisber. 


EDITOR — city.  wire.  Small-medium 
daily,  west.  Will  invest.  .Tonrnalism 
grad  ,  34.  8  years  experience,  report¬ 
ing.  wire,  makeup,  heads,  public 
relations.  Now  in  PR.  Excellent  refs. 
Box  7844.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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.lOt'K.S  ViftiSM  Gradiiatf  ai^gka  report¬ 
ing  job  under  O  I  Rill,  on  small  eity 
dslijr.  .Some  trade  paper  experience. 
Sidney  Hlurn  141  W.  73rd  8t.,  New 
York  ‘J  V  New  York. 


MA.N'AOINO  KDITOR — Small  p.  xn. 
daily,  good  weekly.  Box  7824.  Kdltor 
ft  Publisher. 
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MARRIED  VET  with  B.  A.  in  Jonr- 
naliam  and  in  Political  Science  and 
History,  Available  Oct.  1  to  work  on 
Daily.  Box  7666.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MEMO  TO  EDITORS 
IN  COLLEGE  CITIES 
Intelligent  reporter  seeks  permanent 
beat  covering  Education.  Start  at  $50. 
Copy,  resume  on  request.  Box  7858, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  U.  journalism  grad,  with 
year’s  experience  reporting  and  copy- 
reading  wants  city  news  or  women’s 
page  position  in  California  or  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  7779,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Need  an  alert,  dependable  editor, 
reporter!  New  Tork  gal,  editorial, 
pnblieity  background,  available  for 
northeastern  pnblication.  Box  7755, 
Editor  ft  Pablisher. 


NEED  a  young  college  grsdnate  who 
wants  to  learn  newspaper  game  from 
bottom-on  way  up!  I’m  it.  Box  7817, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  editor.  24.  veteran,  seeks 
similar  position  with  progressive 
small  daily.  Now  employed  on  daily 
(circulation  5,000).  Wants  change  be¬ 
cause  of  disagreement  with  publisher’s 
news-ad  policies.  Married.  Honor 
journalism  graduate.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
member.  Box  7787,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  director  major 
corporation,  salary  $6,000,  age  32. 
wants  return  to  newspaper  w-ork. 
Experience  includes  four  years  writ¬ 
ing  and  desk  with  metropolitan  paper, 
five  years  public  relations  writing,  di¬ 
recting.  Box  7867.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER 
Experienced  general  assignment;  Re¬ 
write.  Political.  Foreign ;  Review 
Books.  Movies.  Theatre.  Daily,  large 
or  small.  Box  7861,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  JOB  IN  North 
or  West  sought  by  experienced  man, 
now  M.  E.  of  southern  daily.  Cqllege 
trained,  15  years  experience,  midwest 
background.  36  years  old.  married. 
Finds  Gulf  coast  too  hot.  Will  come 
for  interview  if  desired.  Floyd  Emer¬ 
son,  c/o  Jonmal.  Beaumont.  Texas. 


RESPONSIBLE,  congenial,  well-in¬ 
formed  veteran.  University  graduate. 
30.  six  years  experience  as  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  reporter-rewriter, 
trade  paper  desk  and  makeup  man. 
eager  for  useful  editorial  or  pnbli*ltv 
opportunity.  Strong  interests  include 
travel,  education,  theatre,  books  lan¬ 
guages,  government.  Box  7734,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SM.XLL  Town  Newspaper  job  railing 
for  reporting,  selling,  hookkeeping, 
etc.,  sought  by  journalism  graduate, 
Veteran.  Box  7872.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  wants  on  small  or 
medium  midwest  daily,  all  sports  and 
column.  Capable  of  building  reader 
interest  in  local  sports.  College  Grad. 
Write  Box  7835.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Writer  or  Editor  wants  to 
move  to  medium  siie  daily;  29,  vet¬ 
eran,  single;  6  years  experience,  all 
coverage;  ideas;  organiser;  radio.  Box 
7714,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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I'ap.-rs  Siib.T  l.eit  r.-fi-r.-nc.-,.  If  you 
tmvi-  ,1  siiiil  d.'iiianding  drive,  exp.-ri- 
i-iHe,  stability,  reasonable  offer  here 
gets  you  p.-rfiirniance.  straight  or 
fsii.  y  Box  78.'i4.  Editor  ft  I’ublisher. 
lT»l’  KEl’ORTKR  REWRlTEfon  Mid- 
u.'st  iiii'iropolitan  daily  wants  good 
job  (with  future,  hard  work,  good 
piiy  1  Future  is  jioor.  Age  24.  on  news- 
l>a|iers  sin.-e  19;  all  beats,  general  and 

•  p.-eial  assignments.  Experienced  desk 
man  but  don’t  want  copyreader  spot. 
All  around  experience — can’t  beat  it 
if  you  have  anything  to  offer.  Box 
784.">.  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

WANT  POSITION  on  newspaper  or 
periodical  as  reporter  or  writer. 
Bachelor’s  degree.  University  of 
Michigan,  in  liberal  arts;  master’! 
degree.  University  of  Michigan,  in 
psychology.  Twenty-six  years  old, 
single.  Speak  French,  Russian.  Have 
lived  in  England,  France,  Germany. 
Am  teaching  at  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  at  present.  Will  work  in  any  part 
of  States  or  abroad.  Box  7785,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

TOUNG  Reporter  handling  Sports, 
Courts,  Police  on  small  Midwest  daily 
seeks  sport  spot  on  paper  of  25,000 
circulation  up.  College  grad.,  'Vet., 
moderate  experience.  Box  7860,  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

TOUNG  Woman  editing  national 
monthly  in  Manhattan,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  editing  position  seaside  town. 
Box  7833,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHAIRCAL 


HEAD  OPERATOR  and  copycutter 
seeks  foremanship  in  PM  daily  of  10 
machines  or  more.  The  larger  the 
better.  Cost-minded  can  guarantee  in¬ 
creased  income  for  company  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  Can  get  additional 
help  if  needed  and  wages  suitable  to 
those  employed  now.  Prefer  plant  that 
wants  to  expand.  Non-union.  Don’t 
write  unless  you  can  pay  $100  week 
plus  bonus  for  increased  production 
on  own  efforts.  Box  7850,  E.  &  P. 


GENERAL  Machinist.  Experienced  in¬ 
stallation  and  maintenance  all  types 
newspaper  machinery!.  Qualified  to 
supervise  mechanical  departments.  17 
years  with  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  7808,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MAN 
desires  new  connection  because  of 
night  work.  Many  years  experience. 
Qualified  for  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  first  rate  pnblication  in  large 
city.  Box  7771,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TOUNG.  capable,  attractive,  female- 
photographer-reporter  on  the  loose  and 
looking  for  a  connection.  Have  you 
any  suggestions!  Westchester  or 
Fairfield  vicinity  preferred.  Tommie. 
Box  108,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CAP.ABLE  photographer,  some  equip¬ 
ment  requiring  financing,  full  or  part 
time  arrangement  to  take  over  your 
-'bn.o  reonirements.  Locate  anywhere 
U.  S.  and  poeeessione.  Box  7777,  E.  ft  P. 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  ten  years 
experience  news,  publicity,  public  re- 
l.stions  work,  dark  room  experience, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  references. 
Box  7675.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  metropolitan  news  photo¬ 
grapher  and  ex-Army  transport  pilot 
wants  to  donble  in  brass  for  large 
daily  or  magazine.  Line  forms  on  right. 
Box  7793,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  Commission  on  Freedom  of 

the  Press  in  its  report  urged 
more  mutual  criticism  within 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Well,  we  had  a  touch  of  it 
recently  in  a  verbal  exchange 
among  some  of  the  columnists 
and  we  didn’t  like  it.  It  left  us 
with  a  bad  taste  in  our  mouth. 

Westbrook  Pegler  led  off  the 
battle  with  a  slap  at  Ed  Sullivan 
and  other  Broadway  columnists. 
Sullivan  replied  in  a  similar 
vein  and  Earl  Wilson  joined 
the  fray.  The  result  was  a  mud- 
slinging  contest  in  print.  Some 
of  the  other  columnists  are  now 
reporting  libel  suits  emerging 
from  it. 

Let's  admit  that  columnists 
have  a  right  to  criticize  one  an¬ 
other,  the  same  as  newspapers, 
politicians,  private  individuals, 
etc.  Also,  let’s  admit  that  when 
attacked  they  have  the  right  to 
reply.  But  where  does  it  all 
leave  the  poor,  unfortunate, 
helpless  reader? 

If  one  newspaper  carries  all 
the  syndicated  columnists  en 
gaged  in  the  name  calling,  then 
the  reader  has  a  fair  chance  to 
keep  up  with  it.  And  in  a  large 
city  with  several  newspapers, 
even  though  the  columnists  in¬ 
volved  appear  in  separate  dailies 
the  reader  still  can  buy  two  or 
three  papers  to  stay  abreast  of 
the  pettiness,  if  he  is  so  inclined. 

But  the  vast  majority  of 
American  dailies  do  not  carry 
all  the  columns.  And  the  chances 
are  that  when  one  syndicated 
writer  blasts  another  in  print 
the  poor  reader,  even  though  he 
might  struggle  through  it,  is  left 
with  the  feeling  of  “so  what!” 
if  he  doesn’t  habitually  read  the 
guy  who  is  taking  the  lacing. 
And  conversely,  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  columnist  retorts  in  print 
his  readers  are  left  even  more 
in  the  air  if  they  haven’t  hap¬ 
pened  to  read  the  original 

“fightin’  words.” 

So,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Aver¬ 
age  Reader  is  extremely  unin¬ 
terested  in  the  name  calling 
contest.  The  net  result  is  a  col¬ 
umn  wasted  in  the  primary  task 
— edification  of  the  reader — 

while  it  is  appropriated  for  the 
personal  vendetta  of  the  author. 

*  *  « 

AS  TIME  goes  on  the  inestima¬ 
ble  value  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminars  will  be¬ 
come  more  apparent. 

Already,  with  only  150  news¬ 
papermen  having  attended,  the 
seminars  are  bearing  fruit.  The 
editorial  writers  have  organ¬ 
ized  formally  into  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
and  plan  to  hold  their  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Washington  this 
fall.  ( E  &  P,  July  12. )  The  gen¬ 
eral  reporters  seminar  group  has 
also  organized,  although  infor¬ 
mally,  to  continue  the  friend¬ 
ship  established  there. 

TTie  Alumni  Association  of 
the  American  Press  Institute 
General  Reporters  Seminar  has 
issued  its  first  Bulletin,  five 
mimeographed  pages  of  material 
about  the  members.  Paul  A. 
Blauvelt,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  editor 


of  the  Bulletin,  writes  that  this 
first  issue  “is  an  experiment — 
one  which  the  members  hope 
will  point  the  w'ay  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  medium  through 
which  working  newsmen  of  the 
country  may  do  their  part  in 
developing  a  finer,  fairer  press.” 

The  Association  has  no  constitu¬ 
tion  or  by-laws,  but  it  does  have 
officers:  Allen  Duckworth,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  is  president; 
Everett  M.  Smith,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  is  secretary; 
and  Alfred  E.  Lewis,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  is  treasurer.  They 
were  elected  during  the  seminar 
when  the  group  facetiously  or¬ 
ganized  the  Times  Square  Clam 
Chowder,  Marching  and  Immi¬ 
grants  Protective  Association 
which  later  became  the  Alumni 
Association. 

The  Bulletin  reveals  to  a 
greater  degree  the  use  to  which 
material  gathered  at  the  semi¬ 
nars  is  being  put  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices.  It  was  reported  at 
the  close  of  every  seminar  that 
almost  every  member  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  lengthy  report  for  his 
editor  or  publisher.  Some  of 
those  reports  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  newspaper  conventions 
and  others  have  been  used  for 
informal  meetings  of  the  staff. 

Now  the  Bulletin  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reporters  association  reveals 
further  application  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  emphasizing  its  value. 

J.  Donald  McMurray  passed 
on  to  Racine  Journal-Times  men 
in  staff  meetings  much  of  the 
material  amassed  at  Columbia 
and  it  has  proved  a  “shot  in 
the  arm  to  the  entire  staff  which 
has  been  noticeable  to  everyone 
on  the  paper,”  he  reports.  “I 
may  be  bragging  but  I  think 
the  staff  received,  in  a  lesser 
amount,  of  course,  the  same  re¬ 
juvenation  that  all  of  us  at  the 
seminar  received.  These  meet¬ 
ings  also  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  staff  to  experiment  with 
different  handling  of  stories 
where  they  didn’t  feel  it  was 
worthwhile  before.” 

William  E.  VanDyke,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman,  reveals 
that  a  copy  of  the  report  he 
prepared  found  its  way  into  the 
city  room.  “One  reporter  read 
it  and  strolled  over  to  the  city 
desk,  retrieved  a  handout  he 
had  turned  in  and  made  two  or 
three  phone  calls.  A  short  time 
later  he  turned  in  an  entirely 
different  story,  along  with  the 
old,  stale  handout.  With  the 
copy  there  was  a  brief  note  to 
the  managing  editor.  It  read, 
‘See — I  just  read  ’VanDyke’s  re¬ 
port,  damn  it!”  the  Bulletin 
records. 

Kermit  Kingsbury,  Worcester 
Telegram,  is  writing  a  report  for 
general  distribution  throughout 
his  organization.  It  will  be  in 
booklet  form  arranged  by  sub¬ 
ject  rather  than  on  a  session  by 
session  basis,  he  states. 

Seminar  material  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  Will,  Mobile 
Press-Register,  to  staff  members 
at  a  series  of  three  meetings,  one 
covering  each  week  of  the 
seminar. 


Ditto  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich. — For  the  next 
two  weeks  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  is  going  to  open  its  col¬ 
umns  to  letters  from  readers 
telling  what  they  would  do 
”If  I  Were  Editor.”  Anything 
goes,  says  the  contest  promo¬ 
tion,  but  letters  must  be  limited 
to  250  words.  (See  page  65.) 


Wilson  McGee,  Miami  Herald, 
is  preparing  three  analyses  of 
the  material  for  the  staff. 

Ray  Zeman,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  made  three  copies  of  his 
37-page,  single-spaced  summary 
of  the  seminar,  "rwo  were  passed 
around  the  office.  Then  a  copy 
was  borrowed  by  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Culver  City  Star- 
News  who  passed  it  around  his 
office.  At  last  report  a  copy  was 
making  the  rounds  of  several 
suburban  correspondents. 

•  •  • 

IT  WON’T  be  long  now  before 

the  1947-48  seminars  get  under 
w'ay  at  Columbia.  Meanwhile,  a 
fund  raising  campaign  is  being 
undertaken  to  continue  the  In¬ 
stitute  idea.  We  would  like  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  general  reporters 
association,  expressed  in  the 
Bulletin:  “We  believe  in  the 
API  and  pray  that  the  day  Is  not 
far  distant  when  busy  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  recognize 
the  seminars  as  a  dividend¬ 
paying  investment.” 

Also,  we  would  like  to  pass  on 
some  of  the  suggestions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  general  re¬ 
porters  in  a  “Memo  to  Publish¬ 
ers”:  1.  “We  would  like  to 
propose  that  every  newspaper 
set  aside  an  annual  sum  in  its 
operating  budget  to  send  to 
future  seminars  as  many  staff 
members  and  executives  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  2.  “We  would  urge  each 
executive  to  see  to  it  that  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  done  to  permit 
a  seminarian  to  pass  on  to  his 
colleagues  what  he  has  learned.” 
3.  “We  would  suggest  that  you 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proposal  of  Sevellon  Brown, 
Providence  Journal,  that  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  spread  the  word  of  bet¬ 
ter  journalism  throughout  the 
country,  not  only  among  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  but  through¬ 
out  the  working  press.” 

As  we  said  before,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  idea  is  bearing  fruit.  It  has 
already  stimulated  the  thinking 
of  those  who  attended  the 
seminars.  How  much  fruit  this 
yields  in  the  long  run  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  moral  and  financial 
support  the  Institute  receives 
from  the  publishers  of  America. 


'Fortune'  'VievJ 
Press  Monopoll 
In  Paducah,  Kyi 

Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  DemoeJ 
is  the  principal  characterki 
“One-Newspaper  Town.”  an  ui 
cle  in  Fortune  for  August 

The  story  deals  with  the  S» 
Democrat’s  monopoly — “the  m 
son  for  it  is  economic”— and  s» 
veys  what  some  of  the  towA 
40,000  citizens  read  in  the  uni 
of  other  newspapers,  etc  ^ 

Describing  the  merger 
the  News  Democrat,  owned  b 
George  Goodman,  and  the  Sm 
owned  by  Edwin  Paxton,  5 
article  states: 

“George  Goodman  and  Edwh 
Paxton  disagreed  on  politics 
on  many  local  issues,  and  that 
was  sharp  competition  betwei 
the  two  papers.  In  1929,  whi 
the  News-Democrat  was  getth 
too  big  for  the  Sun’s  comfoi 
Mr.  Paxton  persuaded  Mr.  Goa. 
man  to  sell  for  $103,750  caA 
$125,000  in  bonds,  and,  for  hi* 
self,  a  $2,000  salary  for  10  yean 
as  an  adviser.  The  two  papea 
became  the  Sun-Democrat.  Then 
was  no  more  local  competition 
no  more  political  disagreemeU 
Although  Mr.  Paxton  was  still  i 
Republican  ( he  didn’t  vote  for 
Roosevelt  until  1940),  the  papa 
turned  Democratic. 

“During  the  depression,  wha 
two  papers  could  not  have  proa 
pered,  the  Sun-Democrat  went 
on  making  money.  The  mer 
chants  and  other  advertisen 
naturally  like  having  only  one 
paper.  Most  people  seem  to 
have  forgotten  what  it  was  liln 
to  have  several — or  even  twn 
Mr.  Paxton  himself  thinks  thil 
competition  would  be  good  lot 
the  Sun-Democrat — except  final- 
daily.  He  tries  to  impress  rt- 
sponsibility  on  his  staff,  ani 
says  he  welcomes  the  fact  thil 
the  Louisville  Courier- Joumd 
has  a  big  morning  circulation  i: 
Paducah.” 

The  Sun-Democrat,  it  is 
lated,  carries  no  outside  col 
umnist.  The  Irvin  Cobb  tradi 
tibn — he  used  to  be  editor— u 
carried  on  in  a  column  of  local 
squibs  written  by  a  printer  who 
is  a  Cobb  fan. 

With  Paxton,  Sr.,  now  70,  it  is 
told,  his  35-year-old  son,  who 
served  with  OWI,  is  beii^ 
groomed  as  publisher.  He  is 
married  to  Evelyn  Goodman 
daughter  of  the  former  owner 
of  the  News-Democrat. 

The  Sun-Democrat  also  owns 
a  radio  station,  which  has  com 
petition.  The  Fortune  article 
quotes  a  leading  advertiser  as 
saying:  “We’d  rather  have  one 
good  paper  than  two  poor  ones" 


WORKING  OVERTIME 

Once  an  unsettled  question  puts  the  bee  on 
a  person,  it  keeps  stinging  until  along  comes 
an  answer  with  authority  on  its  hip.  We  have 
known  such  queries  to  make  owls  of  otherwise 
deep -sleepers. 

The  Haskin  Information  Seiwice,  Washinf- 
tos,  D.  C.,  makes  that  symzolic  owl’s  knowl¬ 
edge  seem  a  little  silly,  because  newspaper 
readers  ask  the  most  amazing  questions. 

The  Austin  Americant  M-23,462;  S-38,tl4) 
has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  nos  i 
Service. 
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Why  some  homes  get  better  all  the  time 


Homes,  like  hiunan  beings,  need  stout  “constitutions”.  . . 
which  depend,  in  turn,  on  Ituilding  products  used.  And 
these  are  getting  better  all  the  time. 

In  building  or  remodeling  today,  you  can  choose  weather- 
defiant  paint  .  .  .  warm-hued  and  lasting  plastic  tiles  for 
kitchens  and  bathrooms  .  .  .  hardware  and  window  screens 
of  stainless  steel  or  an\-|)urpose  |)lastics. 

^ours.  too,  are  heating  installations  with  leak|)roof 
welded  piping  and  streamlined  plumbing.  To  say  nothing 
of  resin-glued  |)1\  wood,  good  for  decades  as  sheathing,  sub¬ 
flooring,  doors  and  complete  interior  and  exterior  walls. 

These  are  a  few  of  today's  countless  building  products 
that  give  better  service  because  into  them  go  belter  basic 
materials. 

Producing  better  materials  for  the  use  of  science  and 


industry  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  the  work  of  the 
people  of  LMo\  CARtttOE. 

It  takes  basic  knowledge  and  relentless  research.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressures  and  extreme  vacuums.  Heat  up  to  ()()00° 
and  cold  down  to  d(M)°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.  Working 
w  ith  these— «//«/  working  together  — tbe  various  I  nits  of 
I  CC  now  separate  or  combine  nearly  one-half  of  the  many 
elements  of  the  earth. 

FREE:  You  are  invited  to  send  for  the  illustrated  booklet,  "Products 
and  Processes,''  which  describes  the  ways  in  which  industry  uses 
I  (id's  Alloys,  Chemicals,  Carbons,  Cases,  and  Plastics. 

Union  Carbide 

AJV^D  CAUBOJV^  COBBOBATIOJY 

30  EAST  42NU  STREET  NEW  YORK  17.  N  .  Y. 


- -  -  Protlucts  of  Divisions  anti  Units  include - 

Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-I.ite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  Acheson  Electrodes 
Pwestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


D.  S.  A. 


INNER  TUBES  FOR 


7000  CARS  A  DAY 


FROM  BUSY 


INDIANAPOLIS! 


PROBABLY  you  Wouldn’t  have  guessed  it,  but  the  Inno 
tubes  in  your  tires  might  well  have  come  from  busy 
Indianapolis ! 

For  the  huge  United  States  Rubber  Company’s  plant  here 
produces  35,000  auto  tubes  each  day,  in  addition  to  tons  and 
tons  of  tire  repair  materials.  This  plant  is  also  the  world’s 
largest  producer  of  bicycle  tires  and  tubes.  Its  production 
of  11,000  units  a  day  equips  about  one-third  of  America’s 
12,000,000  bicycles! 

The  rubber  industry  is  no  newcomer  to  busy  Indianapolis. 
In  fact,  the  present  United  States  Rubber  Company’s  plant  is 
an  outgrowth  of  an  Indianapolis  company  established  in  1892 
— one  of  the  earliest  makers  of  pneumatic  tires. 

We’re  not  trying  to  tell  you  that  Indianapolis  is  the  "rubber 
capital”  of  America.  But  we  w  ant  you  to  know  that  the  rubbo 
industry  has  an  important  stake  in  the  solid  prosperity  of 
Indianapolis.  It’s  one  of  the  many  diversified  manufactur¬ 
ing  activities  that  make  Indianapolis  a  busy,  buying  market 
today . . .  and  a  stable  market  in  any  economic  weather! 


In  busy  Indianapolis  The  TIMES 
reaches  96,000  families  daily . . .  people 
with  pay  checks  to  buy  your  goods! 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfW  YORK  ....  WorU-Tthgnm  COlUMRUS . CW»n 

OmiAND . fnu  CINCINNATI . fotf 

PITTSMJROH . fnu  K»ITUCKV . foil 

SAN  PRANaSCO . Nm  CovmgtoH  •dHion,  CindnHoH  fo«f 


.Tmim  KNOXVALS  •  •  .  *  .  N9wt~S9nfimt 


OiNVER . Kocky  Ml.  Ntwi  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Fotl  HOUSTON . erw* 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .  Comimrciol  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . ertn 

MEMPHIS . Fnii-Scimilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribum 

WASHINGTON . N*wi  EL  PASO . HfM-M 

Chlcog*  •  San  Francltc#  •  DotroU  •  ancinnoM  •  Phllodalplila  •  Fort  Worth 


NaHono/  AdvorNong  Ooporfinonl 


no  Pork  Avonoa 


Now  Vorii 


